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PREFACE. 


^WELVE  YEARS  a  Territory  and  five  years  a  State, 
covers  the  civilized  history  of  Nebraska.  During 
^  these  seventeen  years  our  State  has  grown  from  the 
condition  of  savage  hunting  grounds  to  an  empire  of 
civilization.  Where  the  elk  and  bison  fed  are  now  to  be 
seen  fields  of  golden  grain,  and  where  the  Indian  roamed  at 
will  may  be  heard  the  busy  hum  of  industrial  life.  Most 
wonderful  has  been  our  progress  in  a  single  decade.  Those 
who  have  come  from  other  states  or  other  countries,  find 
themselves  in  a  land  of  strangers.  Neighbors  know  but  little 
of  their  nearest  neighbor,  and  public  men  are  to  be  tested  in 
the  places  they  are  called  upon  to  fill.  Their  record  is  un- 
known. Who,  and  what  they  are,  is  the  question  now 
agitating  the  public  mind.  The  time  of  redemption  is  very 
near  at  hand  when  political  quacks  will  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  "  found  wanting."  Nothing  but  sterling  man- 
hood can  stand  the  test  under  the  new  regime.  As  reforms 
should  always  begin  at  home,  it  is  necessary  that  our  people 
become  better  acquainted.  For  this  purpose  the  following 
pages  have  been  prepared.  We  have  a  right  to  know  our 
public  men,  and  those  who  are  ashamed  of  their  record  should 
hide  their  heads  behind  a  curtain  and  not  thrust  themselves 
upon  strangers  for  official  places  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit. 
The  people  have  supported  this  class  too  long.  The  pro- 
gramme must  soon  be  changed.  Those  holding  high  positions 
must  be  known,  or  be  forced  to  retire  from  public  life,  where 
their  antecedents  will  not  be  scrutinized.  A  man  who  at- 
tempts to  mould  public  opinion  as  a  writer,  or  an  editor,  or 
to  control  the  political  destiny  of  a  state,  or  a  nation — 
backed  only  by  incarnate  ignorance  and  egotism — deserves 
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to  be  held  up  to  public  scorn,  or  what  might  be  more  politic, 
passed  in  silence  and  allowed  to  die  in  seclusion.  This  will 
indicate  our  course.  In  this  volume  we  give  facts,  confined 
mainly  to  biographical  sketches.  In  the  hereafter  it  is  our 
purpose  to  produce  a  work  more  critical  and  descriptive  of 
mental  and  moral  qualities. 

Believing  that  our  public  men,  in  at  least  a  majority  of 
cases,  are  actuated  by  honorable  motives,  we  have  sought  to 
discover  the  good  that  is  in  them,  rather  than  to  dwell  upon 
errors  for  which  party  organization  is  largely  responsible. 
We  are  studying  our  subjects  and  shall  speak  of  their  merits 
and  demerits  when  we  know  them  better,  and  are  thereby  en- 
abled to  speak  with  more  authority. 

Our  impression  of  character  is  intuitive.  Our  statement  of 
facts  are  as  we  have  received  them  from  the  most  reliable 
sources.  If  we  have  erred  in  our  estimate  of  individuals,  it  is 
not  intentional.  Therefore,  as  it  is,  and  without  excuse,  we 
submit  this  volume  to  the  kind  regards  of  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska, to  whom  it  is  especially  devoted,  hoping  that  all 
worthy  citizens  may  unite  in  pushing  forward  every  laudable 
work  calculated  to  advance  the  material  interests  of  our  State 
— the  Central  Star  of  the  Union,  and  the  Pride  of  the  West. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Lincoln,  October,  187 1. 


GEORGE  ERANCIS  TRAIN. 


THE    MAN    OF    DESTINY. 


strange  times  are  these,  in  which  we  live,  forsooth  ; 
When  young  and  old  are  taught  in  Falsehood's  school: — 
And  the  man  who  dares  to  tell  the  truth, 
Is  called  at  once  a  lunatic  and  fool. 


— George  Francis  Train. 


HE  most  remarkable  man  of  this,  or  any  other  age, 
is  embodied  in  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  is 
compactly  built,  has  broad  shoulders,  large  expansive 
chest  and  lungs,  large  and  well-balanced  brain,  san- 
guine nervous  temperament,  well  supported  with  electrical 
nerve  force  and  a  healthy  physical  organism.  He  is  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  weighs  about  200  avoirdupois. 
His  head  is  well  covered  with  short  masses  of  curly  black  hair,  a 
little  tinged  with  grey.  Large,  open  and  very  expressive 
features,  in  which  the  soul  of  the  man  shines  as  brightly  as  a 
day-star  o'er  Galilee.  His  high,  broad  forehead  indicates 
large  intellectuality,  ideality  and  sublimity.  His  perceptive 
faculties  are  most  remarkable.  With  prophetic  intuition  he 
reads  both  the  past  and  the  future,  and  applies  the  lesson  of 
experience,  gathered  from  the  seers  of  the  ages,  to  the  wants 
and  the  duties  of  the  present.  Beneath  the  light  of  his 
expressive  countenance,  and  under  the  withering  rebuke  of 
his  powerful  and  well  modulated  voice,  princes  and  rulers  of 
despotism  have  cause  to  tremble.  His  sympathies  are  with 
the  poor  and  oppressed ;  his  aspirations,  to  become  a  savior 
of  men.  James  M.  Peebles,  a  fellow  passenger  on  board  the 
Atlantic,  on  his  trip  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  187 1,  writes 
as  follows  to  the  American  Spiritualist,  concerning  this 
wonderful  man.     Mr.  Peebles  says  : 
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"Oh,  for  a  pen  of  fire  to  write  up  this  genius,  this  wonder- 
ful man!  Hated,  feared,  slandered,  loved  and  admired  by  a 
host.  Yes,  admired,  for  down  in  the  golden  depths  of  the 
moral  constitution  the  human  soul  is  ever  found  loyal  to  truth 
and  principle.  On  board  our  steamer,  Train  was  the  central 
figure  of  attraction.  He  feels  himself  a  man  of  destiny. 
Sailing  around  the  world  twice,  he  has  crossed  the  ocean 
thirty-eight  times.  Nothing  throws  him  off  his  balance.  He 
dares  tell  editors,  priests,  politicians,  demagogues,  all  the 
plain  unvarnished  truth.  It  is  not  strange  that  monopolists, 
government  officials  and  politicians  wince  and  reel  under  his 
scathing  revealings.  'Crazy'  is  he?  The  man  who  says  it 
insults  what  little  good  sense  he  may  have  inherited  and 
intelligence  he  may  be  able  to  manifest.  '  He  hath  a  devil 
and  is  mad,'  was  the  cry  of  those  hypocritical  old  Pharisees, 
when  told  by  Jesus  they  could  not  escape  the  damnation  of 
Hell.  He  laughingly  acknowledges  that  his  facility  for 
money-making  saves  him  from  the  lunatic  asylum.  Has  it 
come  to  this,  oh  my  countrymen  !  that  wealth  is  the  test  of 
sanity!  What  gives  much  of  pith  and  power  to  his  telling 
words  of  rebuke,  he  neither  smokes,  chews,  drinks,  swears, 
gambles,  cheats,  nor  steals  by  Government  contracts.  In  the 
family  relation  all  admit  him  perfectly  charming.  His  chil- 
dren, on  their  way  to  enter  an  educational  institute  in 
Germany,  almost  worship  their  father.  Affectionate,  inspira- 
tional, cosmopolitan  in  instincts,  a  model  in  the  line  of 
morality:   he  is  an  American,  a  sterling  man,  a  royal  soul !" 

Mr.  Train  is  an  orator,  *but  the  graces  of  oratory  cannot 
be  transmitted  to  paper.      Eccentricity  of  character  cannot 


*The  Round  Table  says  :  "  In  all  seriousness  Mr.  Train  is  a  born  orator.  His 
logic  may  be  defective,  his  study  of  political  economy  iiuperfect,  his  perception 
of  the  ludicrous  singularly  acute  on  certain  sides  and  totally  obtuse  in  others,  his 
aesthetic  sensibilities  may  lack  refinement  and  his  self-appreciation  may  be  both 
excessive  and  pitiably  delusive.  But,  we  repeat,  he  is  a  born  orator.  He  sways 
men.  He  makes  them  scream  with  laughter  and  thunder  with  applause.  He  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  for  a  metaphor,  for  a  whimsical  analogy.  He  watches 
and  feels  his  audience  with  a  tact  that  seems  the  tact  of  instinct  rather  than  of 
experience,  rouses  them  when  they  flag,  kindles  them  to  enthusiasm  with  a  phrase 
or  a  gesture,  never  for  an  instant  loses  his  command  over  them,  talks,  without 
stopping  half  a  minute,  for  two  long  hours  and  leaves  his  audience  unfatigued, 
in  riotous  spirits,  delighted,  rubbish  or  not,  with  what  they  have  heard,  to  pour 
into  the  streets  full  ot  enthusiasm.  Now,  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  one  who 
can  do  this  is  a  mountebank  and  a  charlatan.     Perhaps  he  is  ? 
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be  rendered  in  words.  Rhetoric  cannot  paint  a  fair  picture 
of  a  strange,  ideal  life.  'Tis  true  that  the  outlines  of  the 
man,  and  manner  of  address  may  be  given,  but  it  will  be 
cold,  and,  perchance,  repulsive:  it  will  lack  the  magnetism 
of  personal  presence.  And  so  the  best  writer  will  fail  in  his 
attempt  to  portray  George  Francis  Train  as  he  is.  The 
grandest  achievement  in  the  art  of  letters  will  fail  to  give 
more  than  a  feeble  outline  of  the  most  remarkable  man  that 
ever  lived.  His  style  of  address  is  peculiar  to  himself;  it 
is  Train  and  nobody  else.  He  deals  in  passionate  appeals 
and  cutting  satire.  But  this  mode  of  correcting  manners, 
or  of  proselyting  the  world,  quite  agrees  with  the  Horatian 
precept : 

Laughing  to  teach, 
What  hinders  ?     As  masters  give  to  boys 
Junkets  and  knacks  that  they  may  learn  apace. 

But  who  can  do  justice  to  the  man  whose  duplicate  *never 
dwelt  in  the  earthly  tabernacle  ?  Who  has  the  ability,  or 
even  the  audacity,  to  attempt  a  record  of  the  labors  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  man  whose  likeness  is  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  civilization  of  the  age  ?  The  most  elaborate  work 
would  be  a  mere  epitome  of  the  whole  ;  or,  as  the  Revelator 
said  of  Jesus,  if  his  sayings  were  all  written,  the  world  could 
not  contain  the  books. 

This  inability  is  experienced  by  the  writer,  who  is  lost  in 
the  record  of  the  man  whose  history  covers  the  civilization  of 
two  worlds.     So  much  has  been  written  concerning  him,  and 
yet  so  little  has  been  said,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  where 
to  begin  or  where  to  end.      From  this  cumulative  mass  the 


*In  one  of  the  last  paragraphs  written  by  Geo.  D.  Prentice,  he  thus  describes 
George  Francis  Train  :  "  A  locomotive  that  has  run  off  the  track,  turned  upside 
down,  with  its  cow-catcher  buried  in  a  stump,  and  the  wheels  making  a  thousand 
revolutions  a  minute —  a  kite  in  the  air,  which  has  lost  its  tail — a  human  novel 
without  a  hero— a  man  who  climbs  a  tree  for  a  bird's  nest  out  on  the  limb,  and  in 
order  to  get  it  saws  the  limb  off  between  himself  and  the  tree — a  ship  without  a 
rudder — a  clock  without  hands — a  sermon  that  is  all  text— a  pantomime  of  words 
— an  arrow  shot  into  the  air — the  apotheosis  of  talk — the  incarnation  of  gab. 
Handsome,  vivacious,  versatile,  muscular,  as  neat  as  a  cat,  clean  to  the  marrow, 
a  judge  of  the  effect  of  clothes,  frugal  in  food  and  regular  only  in  habits — a  noon- 
day mystery — a  solved  conundrum — a  practical  joke  in  earnest-a  cipher  hunting 
a  figure  to  pass  for  something  ;  with  the  brains  of  twenty  men  in  his  head  all 
pulling  different  ways  ;  not  bad  as  to  heart,  but  a  man  who  has  shaken  hands 
with  reverence." — (.Louisville  Courier-Journal.) 
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following  sketch  will  be  culled  without  excuse,  the  writer 
having  no  claim- to  originality,  but  merely  the  honor  of  a 
compiler. 

The  following  extracts,  written  by  himself  during  his 
incarceration  in  a  British  jail  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all.  The  letters  were  first  published  in  the 
New  York  World : 

MY    CHILDHOOD    IN    NEW    ORLEANS. 

Let  me  now  dive  down  into  the  cradle  of  my  memory  for 
some  of  the  reminiscences  of  my  isolated  childhood.  I  have 
dim  recollections  of  a  great  West  India  grocery  store,  in  a 
great  street,  in  a  great  city  of  stores,  near  the  banks  of  a  great 
river,  where,  with  short  frock  and  little  slippers,  I  used  to  cut 
about  the  counters  among  the  oranges  and  figs — now  in  the 
currant  barrel,  now  among  the  raisins,  a  little  monarch  of  all 
I  surveyed.  But  I  was  too  young  to  foster  much  in  the 
memory  of  my  brain.  I  cannot  remember  my  parents — but 
a  little  playfellow,  a  schoolmate;  he  had  a  nurse  who  was 
tender  as  well.  A  little  girl  with  flaxen  curls,  my  darling  little 
sister  Ellen,  has  never  left  my  memory.  I  have  a  little 
daughter  now  who  takes  her  place,  and  when  she  puts  her 
arms  about  my  neck,  with  her  school-girl  voice  of  "Darling 
Papa"  it  carries  me  away  back  to  those  yellow  fever  days, 
away  into  the  past  when  my  fairy  sister  was  my  companion, 
whom  I  loved  to  tease  and  loved  to  praise.  "Don't  do  so, 
dear  Georgie,"  still  rings  in  my  manhood  recollection. 

THE   YELLOW   FEVER   IN    NEW   ORLEANS. 

Oh,  those  terrible  days!  "Bring  out  your  dead."  How 
the  black  carriages  were  continually  passing  the  door.  ' '  Bring 
out  your  dead  !"  No  coffins  for  the  poor — all  thrown  into  a 
cart  together  to  go  to  the  potter's  field.  "Bring  out  your 
dead  !"  Do  you  remember  the  thrilling  picture  that  Bulwer 
paints  in  Florence,  in  "Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  Tribunes," 
where  the  plague  was  depopulating  the  fair  Theban  city? 

Such  was  New  Orleans  in  the  days  of  my  childhood.  Those 
words  I  was  too  young  to  understand.  "Bring  out  your 
dead,"  record  the  history  of  the  yellow  fever  that  swept  away 
half  that  city  a  generation  ago,  leaving  all  my  family  in  the 
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graveyard  there.  It  is  a  sad  story.  Mother,  father,  sisters 
three,  all  gone;  all  in  six  months.  An  entire  family  swept 
Avith  that  terrible  malady.  I  remember  little,  but  this  much 
I  can  never  forget,  that  little  sister  Ellen  was  to  be  buried. 
There  were  already  four  vacant  chairs  at  the  family  table. 
My  mother,  our  teacher,  and  two  dear  sisters  had  answered 
to  the  cry,  "  Bring  out  your  dead. ' '  I  did  not  understand  it, 
but  when  my  little  sister  was  packed  away  in  that  queer-shaped 
box,  my  little  heart  was  breaking,  and  tears  are  in  my  eyes 
now  while  I  write  these  words.  Papa  and  myself  are  the  only 
mourners.  All  our  friends  were  dead.  They  all  responded 
to  that  dreadful,  mournful  cry,  "  Bring  out  your  dead."  We 
went  alone  to  the  graveyard.  The  little  coffin  was  in  the 
carriage  in  which  we  rode.  Splash,  splash — the  water  was 
even  with  the  axletree.  The  graveyard  was  a  lake.  We  came 
to  a  tomb,  and  my  little  sister  was  left  alone — all  alone.  No, 
the  mother  and  two  other  sisters  had  gone  before.  Four 
deaths  in  one  family  in  four  months. 

MY  DEPARTURE  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Good  bye,  darling  papa,  and  we  walked  down  the  quay — 
on  board  a  ship — and  then  across  a  plank  to  another  ship,  and 
once  again  over  one  more  ship  till  we  came  to  the  vessel  that 
was  to  bear  me  away  from  all  my  family.  Good  bye,  darling 
papa — and  away  we  went.  No  relation,  no  friend,  no  com- 
panion, no  acquaintance — all  alone — all  strangers.  A  little 
boy  launched  on  the  ocean  of  life,  at  four  years  of  age. 
Leaving  all  my  family  in  a  cold  and  vv^atery  graveyard  on  the 
banks  of  a  great  river  that  will  always  sing  its  everlasting 
requiem  over  the  tomb  of  my  darling  little  sister — my  hope 
and  my  pride — away  down  there  by  the  sounding  sea.  In 
her  home  there  alone  by  the  sea,  not  all  the  angels  in  Heaven 
above  nor  all  the  demons  in  Hell  below  can  ever  dissever  my 
soul  from  the  soul  of  that  beautiful,  flaxen-haired  little  play- 
mate in  that  dreary  tomb  down  there  by  the  sea. 

Good  bye,  darling  papa.  My  grandmother  had  written 
for  me,  "Do  send  one  child  before  they  all  go.  Send  me 
Georgie,"  and  my  father  was  left  alone.  The  tears  are  rolling 
down  my  cheeks  again.     My  wild  life;  my  strange,  exciting 
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life;  my  never  ceasing  bustle  with  all  the  world  ever  since 
that  "good  bye,  my  darling  boy,"  has  not  crushed  out  all 
the  noble  sentiments.  The  chords  are  touched.  I  have 
written  now  past  the  midnight  hour  in  my  gloomy,  low-roofed 
room,  written  myself  into  a  fever  almost,  and  the  tears  can 
do  no  harm.  It  is  good  for  man  to  weep.  It  shows  that  man 
still  retains  some  of  the  sacred  fire — the  divine  right  of  loving 
and  being  loved.  But  I  must  wipe  away  the  tears,  for  I  am 
about  to  commence  the  battle  of  life  all  alone.  Good  bye, 
again,  my  darling  little  playmate. 

Shed  not  for  her  the  bitter  tear, 

Nor  give  the  heart  to  vain  regret ; 
'Tis  but  the  casket  that  lies  here— 

The  gem  that  filled  it  sparkles  yet. 

The  ship  is  away.  My  father  stands  gazing  at  me  dreamily. 
He  kisses  his  hands;  he  waves  his  handkerchief,  and  all  was 
•dark  in  the  distance.  A  few  short  weeks,  and  he  joined  my 
mother  and  his  children  in  that  gloomy  lake.  "Bring  out 
your  dead!"  I  never  saw  him  more.  I  never  heard  when 
he  died,  or  where  he  was  buried.  No  trace  was  ever  found. 
I  was  now  in  reality  alone;  a  little  orphan  boy  of  four." 

From  these  general  characteristics  we  pass  to  a  brief  chro- 
nological review  of 

AN    EVENTFUL    LIFE. 

George  Francis  Train  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1830,  and  is,  therefore,  just  entering  on  his 
forty-second  year.  His  ai^cestors  had  been  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  having  originally 
hailed  from  the  green  isle  of  Erin,  there  being  also  some 
French  blood  intermixed  in  the  family.  At  the  age  of  four 
years  he  accompanied  his  parents  and  sisters  to  New  Orleans, 
where  the  yellow  fever- was  found  to  be  raging  like  a  "prairie 
fire."  Soon  after  their  arrival  his  mother,  three  sisters  and 
father  fell  a  prey  to  the  deadly  scourge,  and  George  P'rancis 
was  sent  back  to  New  England.  Here  he  remained  on  the 
Old  Homestead,  a  six  hundred  acre  farm,  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  under  the  kind  care  and 
teachings  of  his  grandmother  Pickering,  until  his  twelfth  year, 
when   he   commenced  a  two  years'  college    life  in  Holmes' 
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grocery  store  in  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts.  In  1844  he 
entered,  as  clerk,  the  well-remembered  house  of  Enoch  Train 
&  Company,  Boston  and  Liverpool  Packets,  growing  up  with 
McKay  Clipper  Ships.  In  1849  ^^  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
established  the  shipping  house  of  Train  &  Company,  in 
Liverpool,  and  organized  the  prepaid  passenger,  and  small 
bills  of  exchange  business  throughout  Europe  and  America; 
thus  at  this  early  age  becoming  one  of  the  principal  owners 
and  proprietors  of  the  Diamond  Line  of  Liverpool  and  New 
York  Sailing  Packets.  The  "Ocean  Monarch,"  a  splendid 
ship  belonging  to  this  line  was  burnt  off  the  Welsh  coast 
when  starting  on  her  voyage  to  New  York,  her  passengers  and 
crew  being  partly  saved  by  the  "Queen  of  the  Ocean,"  a 
pleasure  yacht  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Littledale,  of  Liver- 
pool, and  which  happened  to  be  returning  home  at  the  time. 

In  1850,  he  was  admitted  a  partner  of  the  Boston  House, 
having  the  full  management  thereof:  was  married  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  October  5th,  1850,  to  Miss  Willie  Davis,  daughter 
of  Colonel  George  T.  M.  Davis,  who  was  on  General  Shields' 
staff  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  appointed  by  General  Scott  as 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

In  May,  1853,  Mr.  Train  started  on  a  voyage  to  Melbourne, 
Australia,  where  he  spent  some  two  or  three  years;  establishing 
the  house  of  George  F.  Train  &  Company,  netting  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  dollars  commissions  the  first 
fourteen  months ;  and  by  his  wonderful  enterprise,  energy 
and  public  spirit  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  development 
of  trade.  He  erected  a  large  warehouse,  constructed  entirely 
of  blue  stone,  a  very  expensive  material,  which  cost  him  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  American  currency:  over  this  warehouse 
he  constantly  kept  floating  the  Star  Spangled  banner.  He 
had  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping  consigned  to  him 
yearly;  one  firm,  Pilkington,  Wilson  &:  Company,  of  the 
White  Star  Line,  of  Liverpool  and  London,  sending  to  his 
house  their  thirty  famous  clipper  ships,  among  which  were 
several  of  McKay's  building,  the  "Red  Jacket,"  "Blue 
Jacket,"  and  others,  the  fastest  vessels  afloat.  He  introduced 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade ;  was  instru- 
mental in  starting  the  Hobson's  Bay  Railroad  from  Melbourne 
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to  Sandridge,  the  sea  port  town,  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
and  established  the  electric  telegraph  between  these  two  points 
with  a  branch  line  extending  to  Queenscliffe,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  by  which  ships  making  the  Heads  at  the  entrance 
of  Port  Philip  Bay  could  be  at  once  reported  to  the  consignees 
in  Melbourne.  Many  other  improvements  in  that  country 
are  attributable  to  him.  In  November,  1853,  Mr.  Train 
declined  the  Presidency  of  the  Australian  Republic,  tendered 
him  by  the  Ballarat  revolutionists.  He  also  refused  a  seat  in 
the  Legislature  for  Marysborough.  It  was  in  this  year  also 
that  Mr.  Train  attended  the  grand  St.  Patrick  dinner  to 
Smith  O'Brien  and  John  Martin,  after  Meagher  and  Mitchell's 
escape.  On  November  5th,  1855,  a  grand  banquet  was  given 
to  Mr.  Train  by  the  citizens  of  Melbourne,  on  his  embarking 
on  his  first  voyage  round  the  world  ;  and  then  it  was  that  he 
commenced  his  celebrated  work  on  "Travels  Abroad."  In 
the  following  year,  1856,  Mr.  Train's  first  book,  "Young 
America  Abroad,"  was  published  by  G-.  P.  Putnam  &  Son, 
New  York;  and  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Company,  of  London ; 
and  in  1857  his  three  books — "Young  America  in  Wall 
Street;"  "Young  America  on  Slavery;"  and  " Spread-Eagle- 
ism" — were  published  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Train  was  engaged  in  building  the  Atlantic 
&  Great  Western  Railway ;  negotiating  the  first  bonds,  and 
interesting  Queen  Christiana  of  Spain  and  Salamanca  and 
Leon  Lillo  «&  Company,  her  bankers  at  Madrid  and  Paris; 
his  commissions,  by  contract,  being  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  gold, 
and  a  tenth  interest  in  the  contract  for  building  the  road, 
which  he  afterwards  compromised  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  receiving  his  pay  from  Sir  Morton  Peto  and  James 
McHenry,  which  afterwards  netted  him  ninety-eight  thousand 
dollars  in  gold,  gold  at  the  time  ranging  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
in  Wall  street,  thereby  netting  him  the  handsome  fortune  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  in  greenbacks.  He  afterwards,  in  1859, 
returned  to  England,  introducing  his  well  known  street 
railways  into  Great  Britain,  of  which  valuable  system  of 
communication  he  is  the  founder.  He  built  the  first  street 
railway  in  Europe,  at  Birkenhead,  a  city  situated  on  the  river 
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Mersey,  immediately  opposite  Liverpool.  This  road  has  been 
running  some  twelve  years,  and  the  city  is  now  covered  with 
a  net  work  of  its  branches.  Mr.  Train  is  still  the  largest 
stockholder  in  this  road,  holding  shares  to  the  value  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  or  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  gold, 
yielding  a  yearly  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.  The  next  year, 
i860,  saw  the  iron  track  laid  in  the  streets  of  the  great  British 
metropolis,  in  Staffordshire  Potteries  and  at  Darlington.  Mr. 
Train  still  holds  the  patent  for  all  Great  Britain,  and  has 
already  received  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds  a 
mile  royalty,  for  the  privilege  of  using  it,  on  every  mile  built 
in  1859,  i860,  1861  and  1862;  and  has  presented  his  claims 
of  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  mile  built  since  1862  ;  and 
expects  to  realize  one  million  pounds  sterling,  or  five  million 
dollars  in  gold — calculating  that  there  is  room  for  two 
thousand  miles  of  street  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  following  appears  in  "Men  of  the  Time,"  a  biographical 
dictionary  of  eminent  living  characters,  by  Edward  Walford, 
M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  published  in 
1S67,  by  Routledge,  Warne  &  Routledge,  London: 

"George  Francis  Train,  the  patentee,  promoter  and  intro- 
ducer of  American  Street  Railways  in  this  country,  is  a  native 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Having  engaged  in  mercantile 
life  at  a  very  early  period,  Mr.  Train  was  induced  to  seek  in 
Australia  a  field  for  his  commercial  activity.  Business  matters 
having  led  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  country,  he  was 
struck  by  the  comparative  deficiency  of  our  suburban  traffic 
arrangements,  and  determined  to  introduce  the  American 
system  of  street  railways  here.  After  much  opposition  he 
was  enabled  to  procure  a  trial  of  his  scheme  at  Birkenhead, 
in  1859,  and  a  highly  remunerative  line,  three  miles  in  length, 
attests  Mr.  Train's  discernment  of  the  local  requirements  of 
that  place.  In  the  succeeding  year  three  lines  were  opened 
in  rapid  succession  in  the  metropolis,  and  despite  active 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  vested  interests,  bade  fair  to 
achieve  success.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  however,  Mr. 
Train  was  compelled  to  abandon  one  of  these  lines,  in  the 
Bayswater  Road,  and  proceedings  were  also  commenced  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  take  similar  steps  in  respect 
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to  another,  extending  from  the  Surrey  side  of  Westminster 
Bridge  to  Kennington  Park.  Whatever  the  result  of  these 
proceedings  may  be,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  system  of 
street  and  road  traffic  introduced  by  Mr.  Train  will  meet 
with  general  adoption  throughout  the  country.  One  line  is 
now  in  construction  by  Mr.  Train  in  the  Potteries,  and 
another  at  Darlington." 

In  the  early  part  of  1861,  Mr.  Train  gave  a  banquet  to 
Parliament  and  the  Press,  and  was  lionized  by  the  Aristocracy; 
five  hundred  plates  were  set,  with  three  bottles  of  wine  to 
each  plate;  and  upon  the  best  authority  of  an  eyewitness, 
we  are  informed  that  sixty-seven  of  our  distinguished  British 
"cousins"  rolled  under  the  table  before  the  close  of  the 
entertainment.  At  this  time  Mr.  Train's  Sunday  breakfasts, 
at  eleven,  became  a  great  feature  in  London,  his  table  being 
surrounded  by  the  literati  and  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
kingdom.  But  the  political  horizon  was  darkened  in  the 
meantime,  and  George  Francis  Train  felt  that  duty  called 
him  :  he  espoused  the  Union  cause,  delivered  one  hundred 
speeches  for  the  Union,  participating  in  one  hundred  debates ; 
established  the  London-American,  the  only  American  paper 
in  Europe ;  and  on  account  of  his  Union  sympathies,  speeches 
and  debates — when  all  England  took  sides  with  the  South  to 
break  up  our  Republican  Government  and  divide  the  Union 
— he  sacrificed  his  street  railways  and  a  million  sterling.  His 
railways  were  pulled  up  by  the  Government,  and  the  seven 
judges  at  Westminster,  putting  their  heads  together,  declared 
"George  Francis  Train,  the  patentee,  promoter  and  intro- 
ducer of  street  railways  into  Great  Britain,  Guilty  of  a 
Nuisance — fine,  five  hundred  pounds;"  and  on  his  refusing 
to  pay  this  unjust  sum  he  was  thrust  into  Sloman's  Sponging 
House  (Debtor's  Prison)  and  Whitecross  Street  Jail.  At 
about  this  time  Mr.  Train's  "Union  Speeches  in  England" 
were  published  throughout  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  fact 
circulated  extensively  throughout  the  world ;  Peterson,  of 
Philadelphia,  selling  over  a  million  pamphlets  containing 
them.  Many  long  and  patriotic  testimonials  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Train  from  the  solid  men  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
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Other  parts  of  the  country,  without  regard  to  sect  or  party. 
Mr.  Train's  private  secretary,  Mr.  Bemis,  who  was  at  that 
time  editor-in-chief  and  general  manager  of  the  London 
American,  visited  Mr.  Train  daily  in  his  prison,  accepting 
his  hospitality  and  invitations  to  a  "felon's  dinner,"  and 
keeping  him  supplied  with  pens,  ink,  paper,  &c.  It  was 
while  in  Whitecross  Street  Jail  that  Mr.  Train  first  took  to 
preaching;  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  being  absent  one 
Sunday,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  other  prisoners — 
among  whom  were  editors,  lawyers,  and  men  of  letters — Mr. 
Train  filled  the  chaplain's  place,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of 
all,  gave  them  that  famous  sermon  on  the  "Downfall  of 
England!"  The  authorities  immediately  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  best  "to  let  that  man  out;"  he  was. 
"demoralizing  the  prisoners;"  and  they  did  so,  releasing 
him  in  a  few  days  thereafter,  when  he  immediately  bade  good 
bye  to  his  fellow  prisoners  and  embarked  for  America. 

In  June,  1862,  Mr.  Train  was  tried  for  manslaughter,  and 
only  for  his  pleading  his  own  case  he  would  have  been  con- 
victed. It  was  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  run  over  by  a  cab 
a  mile  or  two  from  one  of  Mr.  Train's  street  railways.  So 
strong  was  the  opposition  to  the  "tramways,"  as  they  call 
them  in  England,  that  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company, 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  nobility,  put  every  one  up  to  prose- 
cuting Mr.  Train,  whenever  a  wheel  of  their  cabs  was  broken 
or  they  received  other  injuries  anywhere  within  several  blocks 
of  the  tracks.  At  Mr.  Train's  office,  18  Great  George  street, 
Westminster,  a  pile  of  writs  a  foot  high  was  always  accumu- 
lating, for  damages  declared  to  have  been  received  on  account 
of  "  Train's  Tramway." 

Mr.  Train  embarked  for  Boston  from  England  in  the  fall 
of  1862.  A  grand  ovation  awaited  him  on  his  arrival  at  the 
"Hub;"  and  on  landing  he  was  received  by  the  solid  men  of 
the  city,  drawn  through  the  principal  streets  by  six  white 
horses,  the  procession  interspersed  with  bands  of  music ;  and 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  Revere  House  his  carriage  was 
literally  filled  with  boquets  thrown  by  ladies  from  the  windows 
along  the  line  of  march.  But  mark  the  contrast :  On  the 
following  day,  accidentally  happening  in  at  a  Sumner  meeting 
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at  Faneuil  Hall,  Mr.  Train  accepted  a  challenge,  thrown  out 
by  Charles  Sumner,  for  anyone  to  "confute  his  statements;" 
and  on  stepping  upon  the  platform  to  respond  to  them,  Mr. 
Train  was  immediately  set  upon  by  the  packed  committee  of 
the  Boston  Mutual  Admiration  Clique  and  dragged  off,  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  to  the  station  house;  but  he  had  not 
been  incarcerated  more  than  an  hour  or  so,  in  the  meantime 
issuing  a  Train  Extra  (a  penny  sheet  defining  his  position 
and  situation),  before  forty  thousand  excited  Irishmen  sur- 
rounded the  station  house  and  informed  the  officials,  "If  it 
didn't    make    any    particular    difference    to    their    general 
arrangements  they  had  better  let  that  man  out ;"  and  they  did. 
Mr.  Train  considered  that  the  War  was  brought  on  by  the 
Abolitionists  of  the  North  and  the  Fire-Eaters  of  the  South, 
and  that  if  Sumner,  Garrison,  Phillips,  and  others  of  that  ilk, 
would  only  stop  their  "bowlings"  and  "harangues"  on  the 
negro  question,  and  shoulder  a  gun  and  start  to  the  front,  he 
felt  that  the  war  would  very  soon  come  to  an  end.     From  the 
time  of  his  ejectment  from  Faneuil  Hall  and  lock-up  in  the 
Boston  station  house,  he  started  over  the  country  from  east 
to  west  and  from  north  to  south,  filling  the  five  hundred 
lecture  invitations  which  poured  in  upon  him  from  every  part 
of  the  country  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Boston.     He 
sought  his  revenge  in  nightly  attacks  upon  Sumner,  Garrison, 
Phillips  and  the  "Mutual  Admiration  Clique,"  as  he  called 
them,    of    Northern    or   New   England   Abolitionists.     Mr. 
Train  favored  Emancipation,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  four 
millions  of  slaves  should  be  immediately  set  free  and  become 
paupers  on  the  country.     He  believed  in  the  War  policy  of 
crushing  the  Rebellion,  and  in  leaving  the  Slavery  Question 
to  some  policy  of  gradual  emancipation.     Mr.  Train  reached 
New  York  the  following  week  and  occupied,  for  the  first  time, 
his    magnificent    brown    stone    front    mansion    on    Madison 
avenue,  built  by  Mrs.  Train  while  he  was  waging  his  single- 
handed  war  against  the  British  sympathizers  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy.     That  same  week  the  great  debate  on  the  War 
■and  Slavery  questions,  between  Mr.  Train  and  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  came  off  at  Cooper  Institute,  continuing  two  or  three 
nights,   Mr.    Train    proving   himself  by   far  too   powerful  a 
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disputant  for  his  adversary.  Mr.  Train  then  started  on  his 
"War  Policy"  tour  through  the  Middle  and  Western  States; 
was  shot  at  in  Dayton  ;  arrested  and  ordered  out  of  Missouri 
by  Major  General  Curtis;  only  escaped  assassination  at  Alton; 
and  was  bayoneted  at  Davenport. 

In  1S63,  Mr.  Train  was  one  of  the  largest  operators  in  the 
Wall  street  gold  market,  buying  and  selling  as  high  a-s  three 
millions  in  one  day. 

In  December,  1862,  Mr.  Train  commenced  the  organization 
of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway.  Those  who  call  to  mind  the 
inception  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  project  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Train  was  its  original  organizer,  and  has 
lived,  notwithstanding  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  to  see 
this  gigantic  enterprise  completed  and  in  active  operation. 
He  obtained  the  original  capital  of  two  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  passed  the  bill  in  Congress  with  Democratic  votes,  which 
appropriated  some  one  hundred  millions  of  Government 
bonds  and  some  twenty  million  acres  of  land  in  furtherance 
of  the  gigantic  scheme.  Mr.  Train  broke  ground*  at  Omaha 
on  the  2d  of  December,  1863,  as  the  pick  in  the  company's 
office  in  Boston  will  show. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Train  established  The  Credit  Mobilier  of 
America,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions ;  and  obtained  the 
donation  of  land  grants  for  the  company  at  Omaha. 

In  this  same  year,  Mr.  Train,  being  a  delegate  from 
Nebraska,  he  was  shut  out  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  and 
carried  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  through  the  Council  of 
Eagles,  for  Lincoln  against  McClellan,  and  has  followe<l 
the  Democratic  party  like  a  bloodhound  ever  since,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  has  never  failed  to  show  up  the  corruptions 
of  the  Republicans.  The  Republicans  acknowledged  his 
power  by  a  grand  ovation. 


*The  Omaha  Directory  is  dedicated  as  follows  :  "  To  George  Francis  Train— 
The  Friend  of  the  Oppressed  ;  the  Champion  of  Liberty  and  Hater  ot  Despotism- 
no  matter  where  or  in  what  guise  it  is  presented  ;  a  man  whose  versatility  is 
equalled  only  by  his  originality  ;  the  first  man  that  gave  vitality,  practical  shape, 
and  directed  the  attention  ot  the  world  to  the  National  Highway— the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad— and  who,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  ever  labored,  with  zeal  to 
advance  the  interests  of  Omaha,  and  herald  her  growing  greatness— this  work  is 
respectfully  dedicated  by  his  enthusiastic  admirer,"— (The  Compiler.) 
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In  the  following  year,  1865,  Mr.  Train  organized  The 
Credit  Foncier  of  America,  of  which  he  is  still  president, 
with  one  hundred  millionaires  as  co-partners.  In  a  speech 
he  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  two 
companies,  he  thus  described  them: — "The  Credit  Foncier 
and  the  Credit  Mobilier  are  speculative  concerns,  where  each 
partner  risks  but  one  thousand  dollars  and  may  realize  one 
thousand  per  cent.,  the  special  act  providing  for  no  liability 
beyond  amount  subscribed.  Napoleon  is  the  best  financier 
in  the  world.  His  introduction  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and 
Credit  Foncier  system,  through  Periere  into  France,  has 
developed  industrial  enterprises  throughout  the  empire,  as  well 
as  enriched  all  the  shareholders  interested.  The  extraordinary 
premiums  that  these  stocks  have  touched,  and  enormous 
dividends  declared,  make  it  the  more  surprising  that  America 
has  never  adopted  them. 

"  Confidence  is  credit.  Credit  is  capital.  Cash  is  the  axle 
of  the  wheel — generally  rough  riding  and  slow.  Credit  is 
the  circumference — two-forty  on  a  plank  road.  Is  specie 
payment  a  relic  of  barbarism?  What  traveler  carries  bags  of 
gold  in  our  time?  Capital  is  the  baluster  to  the  staircase. 
We  seldom  use  it,  but  like  to  have  it  there  in  case  of  panic. 
Few  houses  are  established  with  bona  fide  capital.  Letters  of 
credit  are  only  loaned  for  the  occasion,  and  restored  when 
credit  is  created. 

"With  proper  care  and  fair  judgment  a  business  man  should 
double  his  capital  every  year.  The  promoters  may  not  do 
this,  but  will  try.  Concentration  is  force.  A  trip-hammer  in 
flakes  of  iron,  over  a  ten  acre  lot,  falls  powerless;  but  that 
mass  of  iron  consolidated,  comes  down  on  a  pile  with  terrible 
execution. 

"Men  bear  adversity  better  than  prosperity,  and  accept 
losses  after  refusing  profits.  Hence,  buying  low  and  selling 
high  is  a  safe  speculation. 

Believing  that  Omaha  should  manufacture  her  raw  material, 
the  Credit  Foncier  will  do  what  it  can  to  develop  factories, 
foundries  and  home  industry,  by  shutting  out  all  foreign 
competition.  This  creates  high  wages,  induces  artisan  emi- 
gration, and  promotes  national  prosperity.     The  farmer  who 
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sells  more  than  he  buys  is  the  true  economist,  and  the  nation 
would  profit  by  following  his  example. 

"Astor's  and  Girard's  fortunes  were  realized  in  real  estate. 
What  wealth  is  amassed  by  owning  the  towns  along  our  Grand 
Trunk  Railways?  Omaha  is  the  new  Chicago,  and  will  be 
the  great  Central  City,  or  half-way-across-the-Continent- 
Hotel.  Seven  trunk  lines  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  con- 
necting with  fifty  thousand  miles  of  railway,  are  fast  pushi'-g 
to  the  Union  Pacific  terminus.  Two  thousand  miles  of  riwr 
on  the  north  to  Montana.  Two  thousand  south  to  New 
Orleans,  also  open  up  to  Omaha,  fifty  thousand  miles  of  river 
and  lake  navigation." 

In  the  fall  of  1865,  Mr.  Train  bought  five  thousand  lots  in 
Omaha,  one  thousand  in  Council  Bluffs,  and  seven  thousand 
in  Columbus.  In  the  same  year  (1865)  he  addressed  the 
first  Fenian  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  five  thousand  leaders 
and  chiefs  being  present,  on  his  "Pay  or  Fight"  platform. 

In  1866,  he  escorted  a  party  of  Senatorial  Excursionists 
over  the  Union  Pacific  Railway;  built  the  Cozzens  Hotel  in 
Omaha  in  sixty  days  at  a  cost  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars; 
also  built  ten  houses  on  the  Credit  Foncier  property;  and  in 
this  year  made  Nebraska  a  State.  In  1867,  he  escorted 
a  number  of  Congressional  and  Editorial  Excursionists  over 
the  Pacific  Railway  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  obtained  nine  thousand  votes  for  Woman  Suffrage  in 
Kansas.  In  January,  1868,  he  gave  Susan  B.  Anthony 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  start  the  Revolution,  the  organ  of 
Woman  Suffrage ;  the  first  man  who  practically  favored  the 
cause,  in  generously  furnishing  funds  and  obtaining  votes. 
Mr.  Train  therefore  stands  foremost  in  the  Woman  Suffrage 
ranks ;   they  are  all  for  him  as  the  champion  of  their  cause. 

On  the  8th  of  January  of  this  year  Mr.  Train  embarked 
for  Europe,  accompanied  by  Thomas  C.  Durant,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  themselves  regarding  the  tunnelling 
of  Mount  Cenis.  On  account  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Durant, 
Mr.  Train  suggested  their  landing  at  Queenstown  ;  but  they 
had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  the  barge  or  tug  boat  alongside 
than   they  were  placed   under  arrest   by  a  special  detective 
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force  and  guard  sent  off  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Durant  was 
shortly  after  released  but  Mr.  Train  was  placed  in  a  felon's 
cell  for  words  spoken  in  America.  The  following  protests 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  arrest  than  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  describe : 

To  the  Right  Hon.    Gathorne  Hardv,   Secretary  Home  De- 
partment, or  Major  General  Sir  Tliomas  Larcom,  Dublin  : 

Police  Barracks,  Queenstown,  Jan.  i8,  1868. 

PROTEST. 

As  American  citizens  under  our  Naturalization  Laws  of 
1802  are  not  acknowledged  to  be  American  citizens  by  Brit- 
ish law,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  a  native-born  American 
citizen ;  that  while  on  my  way  on  important  business  to  Paris, 
I  landed,  with  Thomas  C.  Durant,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  from  the  Scotia,  at  Queenstown,  to 
take  the  special  mail  express,  via  Dublin  to  Liverpool  and 
London ;  that  I  was  arrested  on  the  tug  boat,  and  passed  the 
night  on  the  floor  of  the  police  barracks;  that  I  spoke  no 
word,  wrote  no  letter,  made  no  observations  to  any  one,  had 
no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  laws ;  therefore  I  hereby 
protest  in  the  name  of  the  American  people — as  the  American 
Government  are  powerless  to  protect  their  citizens — against 
this  outrage,  the  offence  being  words  spoken  in  America  or 
on  the  high  seas,  and  of  having  Irish-American  newspapers  in 
my  trunk,  together  with  other  late  papers  and  copies  of  my 
speeches  made  five  or  six  years  ago  in  London.  I  deny  the 
right  at  all  times  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  arrest- 
ing or  detaining  American  citizens  for  words  spoken  in 
America,  and  hereby  hold  the  British  Government  respon- 
sible for  this  unwarrantable  delay.  My  only  object  in  passing 
through  Ireland  was  to  ascertain  the  position  of  my  conces- 
sions for  street  railways  in  Cork  and  Dublin. 

Against  these  acts  of  arrest  and  detention  I  hereby  sol- 
emnly and  publicly  protest. 

George  Francis  Train. 

Witness-  E.  G.  Eastman,  U.  S.  Consul. 
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MR.   train's    half    MILLION    PROTEST    AND    CLAIM. 

County  Cork  Gaol, 
Cork,  Ireland,  Jan.  21,  186S. 

The  undersigned  hereby  declares,  deposes,  and  states  that 
he  left  New  York  on  the  8th  inst.,  in  the  steamer  Scotia;  that 
he  arrived  at  Queenstown  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  seventeenth  (17th)  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
by  the  special  mail  express  to  London  that  night — that  on 
arrival  at  the  pier  he  was  arrested  in  the  tender,  and  lodged 
in  the  police  barracks  that  night,  and  removed  the  next 
morning  to  the  County  Jail,  Cork,  where  he  was  incarcerated 
in  a  felon's  cell  until  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first  inst. — now, 
therefore,  as  his  mission  to  Europe  was  in  no  way  political 
but  purely  on  important  financial  business  to  England  and 
the  Continent,  connected  with  the  Credit  Foncier  of  America, 
of  which  he  is  president  and  financial  manager,  this  de- 
tention, imprisonment,  and  publicity  of  his  arrest  has  been 
of  serious  consequence  to  his  credit  and  financial  reputation, 
some  important  negotiations  having  already  been  placed  in 
other  hands.  In  consequence  of  this  serious  pecuniary  loss 
and  damage  to  his  character  as  the  chief  executive  of  a  great 
financial  institution  that  comprises  amongst  its  share-holders 
the  President,  Vice-Piesident,  and  Directors  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  leading  shareholders  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  of  America — that  owns  the  contract  for  building 
said  railroad,  I  therefore  demand  compensation  from  the 
British  Government  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  George  Francis  Train. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  n:e,  Consul  of  the  United 
States,  this  21st  day  of  January,  1868. 

E.  G.  Eastman,  U.  S.  Consul. 

Mr.  Train  was  released  after  a  few  days'  imprisonment; 
but  after  several  speeches  to  immense  audiences  through  Ire- 
land, always  speaking  within  the  law,  he  was  re-arrested  on 
his  arrival  in  Dublin  and  placed  in  the  Four  Courts  Mar- 
shalsea  prison  and  was  not  released  until  December  13,  arriving 
in    New    York    on    the  25th,    taking  his   Christmas  dinner 
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with  his  family  in  Madison  avenue,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
ten  months  in  tliree  jails. 

After  Mr.  Train's  release  at  Cork,  he  offered  his  time, 
money  and  valuable  services  for  the  liberation  of  General 
Nagle  and  the  Jacknell  men,  and  it  was  due  entirely  to 
his  grand  and  noble  efforts  in  their  behalf  that  they  were 
all  cleared — Mr.  Train  furnishing^  them  all  with  funds  and 
first  cabin  passages  back  -to  the  country  of  their  adoption, 
neither  of  the  Fenian  organizations  supplying  them  with  the 
wherewithal  for  their  defense,  personal  expenses,  or  passages 
home. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Train's  ten  months'  imprisonment  in 
British  bastiles  that  he  first  caught  the  inspiration  of  epigram 
writing.  His  whole  time  was  taken  up  in  studying,  reading, 
writing,  drawing  and  in  literary  efforts  generally.  It  was  in 
jail  that  he  invented  the  epigram  idea,  and  first  felt  his  power 
in  being  able  to  epigram  an  editor — or  any  individual  who 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack  him — to  death ;  or,  as  Mr. 
Train  says,  in  his  own  language:  ^^An  editor  viay  ivnte 
something  that  you  will  laugh  at  for  a  time,  but  I  put  a  black 
patch  on  his  white  breeches  that  will  last  him  his  life  time,  an.l 
you  ca?2  see  it  for  a  mile. ' ' 

On  the  yth  of  January,  1868,  Manton  Marble,  of  the  New 
York  World,  effected  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Train  whereby 
he  appeared  abroad  as  the  special  correspondent  of  that 
journal,  the  World  publishing  from  three  to  ten  columns  of 
his  letters  a  day  two  or  three  times  in  each  week  during 
his  incarceration  and  absence  abroad.  These  letters  were 
republished  all  over  the  world,  giving  an  immense  cir- 
culation to  all  papers  copying  them.  The  World  acknowl- 
edges an  increase  of  twelve  thousand  subscribers  from  its 
publication  of  Mr.  Train's  letters ;  but  on  his  return  to 
this  country,  that  paper  went  back  on  their  special  cor- 
respondent and  used  everything  derogatory  to  him  on  ac- 
count of  political  differences,  whereupon  Mr.  Train  made 
out  a  bill  against  Mr.  Marble  of  some  twenty-six  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  special  correspondence,  cablegrams,  and  so 
forth.  The  case  is  at  present  pending  in  the  New  York 
courts,  but  is  all  one-sided  in  Mr.  Train's  favor. 
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In  October,  1868,  Mr.  Train's  Fenian  friends  and  admirers 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  New  York  proposed 
running  him  for  Congress  against  John  Morrissey,  while  Mr. 
Train  was  yet  in  a  British  bastile;  but  feeling  that  he  had 
never  done  anything  wrong  in  his  born  days,  as  he  says  him- 
self: "Never  having  robbed  a  hen  roost,  run  away  with 
another  man's  wife,  never  drank,  never  swore,  never  smoked, 
never  chewed,  never  lied,  never  cheated  anybody — and  why 
should  I  be  sent  among  that  den  of  thieves,  drunkards  and 
adulterers  at  Washington."  Therefore  it  was  that  he  came 
out  for  General  Grant  in  the  hope  to  checkmate  Tammany's 
nominating  him;  but  even  coming  out  for  Grant  as  he  did, 
his  Irish  boys  elected  him  over  Morrissey,  but  in  the  "count- 
ing out"  process  of  Tammany  Hall  they  declared  Morrissey 
victorious.  Mr.  Bemis,  Mr.  Train's  private  secretary,  im- 
mediately on  discovering  the  fraudulent  counting,  investi- 
gated the  matter  through  the  Congressional  Investigating 
Committee  of  Frauds  at  Washington,  and  proved  by  affidavits 
from  Mr.  Train's  warmest  admirers,  who  voted  for  him^  that 
the  real  vote  stood  seventy-five  to  one  in  favor  of  Mr.  Train 
in  several  of  the  forty-seven  wards  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District. 

On  the  5  th  of  January,  1S69,  Mr.  Train  commenced  his 
one  thousand  public. addresses,  as  the  people's  independent 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  at  Cooper  Institute,  New  York, 
being  nominated  that  night  by  ten  thousand  Irishmen  as  the 
Fenian  candidate  for  1S72,  and  up  to  this  time  has  delivered 
nearly  eight  hundred  of  them  throughout  the  country  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  1869,  he  accompanied  the  first  train 
over  the  Pacific  railway  to  San  Francisco,  after  seeing  the 
golden  spike  driven  at  Promontory  Point,  nearly  one  year 
sooner  than  he  prophecied  when  breaking  ground  at  Omaha, 
December  2,  1863,  when  the  world  pronounced  him 
"crazy."  He  did  not  intend  remaining  over  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  being  invited  by  the  leading 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  a  dinner  at  the  Cliif  House,  he 
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found  tliat  the  whole  coast  had  seceded  on  the  greenback 
question,  and  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee!  Knowing  Mr.  Train's  position  on  the  greenback  ques- 
tion, one  of  the  leading  Theatre  managers  of  San  P>ancisco 
offered  him  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold  if  he  would  remain 
over  one  night  and  give  them  a  lecture  in  favor  of  green- 
backs, which  he  did.  The  advocates  of  gold  currency  packed 
the  theatre  with  roughs,  and  endeavored  to  drive  him  from 
the  country,  and  Mr.  Train  seeing  the  antagonism  manifested, 
concluded  to  stop  over  long  enough  to  convince  them  of 
their  errors,  and  therefore  delivered  twenty-seven  ^addresses 
in  San  Francisco,  on  successive  nights,  and  cleared  thereby 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  He  delivered  seventy- 
nine  addresses  on  the  Pacific  coast  between  Puget  Sound, 
British  Columbia  and  New  Mexico.  It  was  during  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year  that  Mrs.  Train  built  her  magnificent 
hundred  thousand  dollar  villa  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and 
had  it  completed  before  her  husband's  return  from  California. 
He  continued  his  Presidential  mass  meeting  campaign  in 
1870,  speakingevery  night  throughout  the  country.  He  started 
back  again  to  San  Francisco,  holding  his  four  hundred  and 
ninety-first  successive  mass  meeting  on  his  way  to  the  White 
House  at  Maguire's  Opera  House,  July  31st.  He  spoke  four 
nights  in  succession  on  the  Chinese  question  to  immense 
audiences,  favoring  Chinese  immigration  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  feelings  of  his  Irish  constituents.  The  Crispins 
packed  the  hall  and  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  He  was 
shot  at,  and  from  the  galleries  he  was  s*nowered  with  potatoes, 
eggs  from  air-guns,  and  missiles;  but  the  fates  were  against 


*The  late  Albert  D.  Richardson  in  Atlantic  Monthly  said:  "One  evening  I 
went  to  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  Cal.,  to  hear  George  Francis  Train  on  Things 
in  General.  It  was  his  twenty-second  lecture,  but  the  house  was  full.  I  wonder 
how  many  men  there  are  in  America — not  "  fools  "  or  "  buffoons" — who  merely 
as  lecturers,  can  crowd  the  largest  theatre  in  a  metropolitan  city  every  night  for 
four  weeks.  The  audience  was  a  peculiar  one.  Three-fourths  of  the  people, 
perhaps,  were  working-men — and  the  other  fourth  the  most  thoughtful  and  cul- 
tivated men  and  women  cf  the  city,  who  had  gone  to  study  the  speaker  as  an 
intelligent  phenomenon.  Train  appeared  in  his  tamiliar  white  kids  and  blue  dress 
coat  with  brass  buttons.  The  phrase,  "  as  good  as  a  play,"  will  fall  far  short  of 
describing  the  performance.  I  was  never  present  at  any  entertainment  so  inter- 
esting and  exciting.  I  never  saw  any  man  hold  an  audience  so  perfectly,  or 
handle  it  with  so  little  apparent  effort. 
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the  Crispins — the  Man  of  Destiny  was  not  to  be  killed  by 
revolvers  or  bowie  knives.  Their  leaders  lost  their  position 
and  power  that  night ;  they  were  unable  to  carry  out  their 
plans,  and  Mr.  Train,  as  usual,  came  off  victor. 

On  the  ist  of  August  of  this  year,  Mr.  Train,  accompanied 
by  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Bemis,  commenced  his  second 
voyage  around  the  world,  sailing  in  the  steamship  "Great 
Republic ' '  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam  Ship  Company's  Line  via 
Japan,  China,  India,  Ceylon,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Suez  Canal, 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean,  arriving  at  Marseilles 
October  20th  of  the  same  year  (1870). 

As  Mr.  Train's  experience  in  France  would  fill  a  volume, 
we  probably  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  what  he  endured 
during  his  forty-two  days'  sojourn  in  that  country,  than  to 
give  the  following  startling  syllabus  of  one  of  his  late  ad- 
dresses on  his  escape  from  death  in  the  bastile:  ■ 

"Mr.  Train,  the  only  man  among  forty  million  Americans 
who,  remembering  Lafayette,  risked  his  life  for  the  French 
Republic ;  He  delivered  patriotic  speeches  in  the  Alhambra, 
making  him  the  idol  of  the  people ;  was  escorted  to  his  hotel  by 
2o,Qoo  men  and  women  singing  the  Marseillaise ;  His  recall 
of  General  Cluseret ;  Placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Guard;  Was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ligue  du  Midi;  The 
stamps,  seals  and  private  papers  of  the  Ligue  (which  repre- 
sented twenty-six  departments  of  France,)  are  now  in  Mr. 
Train's  possession;  The  shooting  of  \.\\t  prefect;  The  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Mr.  Train  by  the  National  Guards  at 
Marseilles,  in  the  presence  of  30,000  people,  for  protecting 
Cluseret;  Mr.  Train  has  the  French  and  American  flags  that 
were  wrapt  around  him  when  daring  them  to  fire;  Gambetta 
breaks  up  the  Ligite  du  Midi,  The  Societc  Internationale  and 
The  Comite  Revolutionaire j  The  officers  of  the  Guards  sur- 
round the  Hotel  du  Louvre  demanding  Mr.  Train  to  take 
down  the  American  and  French  flags  ;  The  revolver  that 
saved  his  life;  Continued  popularity  with  the  people;  The 
American  Consul  and  officers  of  the  American  frigates 
"Saco"  and  "Richmond"  introduced  to  Cluseret  in  Mr. 
Train's  apartments  in  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Ligue; 
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The  poisoning  of  Esquiros ;  Mr.  Train  one  of  the  pall  bearers  ; 
100,000  in  the  procession ;   30,000  people,  at  midnight,  escort 
Mr.    Train  to   the  Prefecture  after  his  great  speech  in  the 
Cirque,   calling  for  Levee  en  masse,  forced  loan,  and  closing 
all  public  places,  and  proposing  invasion  of  Germany.     En 
Avant !  Anx  Aj-mes !  A  Berlin!     Vive  la  Republiqjie I     Clu- 
seret's  escape  from  Mr.  Ti-ain's  rooms;  Mr.  Train  enters  the 
Alhambra  and  quells  the  anticipated  riot;  The  people  follow 
his   lead ;    The   Hungarians,   Italians,    Poles   and   Spaniards 
choose  him  as  their  chief;  Gambetta's  jealousy ;  The  Bour- 
bons, Bonapartists,  Bismarck  and  the  Jesuits  organizing  the 
Reaetion;  Mr.  Train  in  hourly  danger  of  assassination;  The 
Civic  Guard  fire  into  the  National  Guard  in  front  of  Mr. 
Train's  windows;  Five  killed;  Mr.  Train  refuses  to  sign  the 
Ligue  decree  suppressing  the  Jesuits,  convents  and  the  asso- 
ciated press  agent ;    Mr.  Train  made  General  Administrator 
of  the  Army  of  the  South;  Downfall  of  Cluseret;  The  coup 
d  ^ etat  all  over  France ;  Arrest  of  Mr.  Train  at  Lyons ;  Secret 
incarceration ;    Reported    assassination ;    Excitement   of  the 
people  at  Marseilles  on  hearing  of  the  outrage ;  A  has  Gam- 
belta !     Narrow  escape  of  Mr.    Train's  secretary;  The  Na- 
tional Guards  of  Lyons  demand  Mr.  Train's  release;  Threats 
to  tear  down  the  jail;  Mr.  Train's  jailors  changed  thirteen 
times    in    two   weeks;     He   is   poisoned;    Loses    twenty-six 
pounds  in  twenty  days;   His  book  written  in  jail ;  Treatment 
of  Cremieux  of  the  Ligue  who  was  arrested  with  Mr.  Train; 
Gambetta  sends  a  special  train  to  take  Mr.  Train  to  Tours ; 
Two   members   of  his  staff  accompany  him ;    Interview  with 
Gambetta ;   He  ignores  the  arrest ;  Declares  it  a  local  mistake ; 
Mission   to  England  and  America  from  Gambetta;  Taken 
for  a  Prussian  spy  at  St.  Malo :  Narrow  escape  from  death; 
Only  saved  by  the  members  of  Gambetta's  staff;  Mr.  Train 
invited   to  return   to  organize  the  National  Assembly  ;   His 
arrival  in  England;  The  spies  follow  him;  His  remarkable 
correspondence  with  Gladstone ;  He  opens  the  door  of  the 
Fenians;  His  great  speech  in  the  Forum,  Fleet  street,  Lon- 
don,  December    6th ;    He   denounces   England ;    The  Irish 
committees  afraid  to  get  up  public  meetings  in  Ireland;  Six 
weeks  at  Schieferdecker's  water  cure,  New  York;  Mr.  Train 
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unearthing  Tammany's  swindling  (Bismarck)  mass  meeting 
at  the  Cooper  Institute  for  the  French  Republic  and 
Beecher's  swindling  monarchical  mass  meeting  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  for  Italian  unity;  The  infamous  Grant- 
Murphy-Tweed-0' Gorman  grab  for  the  Fenian  exiles, 
when  both  parties  hate  the  Irish  worse  than  they  do  the  devil. 
Mr.  Train  enters  the  field  against  all  political,  civil,  and 
religious  organizations,  as  the  Independent  Candidate  for 
the  Presidency ;  A  new  man  has  arisen !  The  reforma- 
tion ;  Cowards,  toadies,  and  corruptions  of  press,  pulpit  and 
party  shown  up  to  the  people;  Ai/x  Amies !  Hanging  of 
dishonest  officials  on  the  lamp-post !  The  living  revolution ! 
Train  clubs  forming  all  over  the  country." 

Mr.  Train  arrived  in  Ncav  York  from  his  trip  around  the 
world  on  the  21st  of  December,  1870,  and  immediately  went 
into  dry  dock,  at  Schieferdecker's  hydropathic  establishment^ 
for  repairs,  after  his  bastile  experiences  at  Lyons. 

On  the  I  St  of  February,  1871,  Mr.  Train  again  started  on 
the  war-path,  holding  Presidential  mass  meetings  throughout 
the  country,  drawing  immense  audiences  everywhere — the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  that  the  people,  men, 
women  and  children,  of  both  political  parties,  have  been 
allowed  to  attend  political  meetings  and  pay  their  share  of 
the  expenses  at  the  door,  instead  of  allowing  the  politicians 
to  get  the  meetings  up  free  and  steal  the  money  out  of  the 
treasury  afterwards  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Train  was  thrust  into  the  tenth  jail  on  his  arrival  in 
Chicago  on  the  loth  of  March  of  this  year;  a  bill-posters' 
bill  against  the  Republican  party  of  Chicago  being  presented 
to  Mr.  Train — he  having  spoken  for  that  party  in  the  smash- 
ing of  the  Rings  in  the  fall  of  1869.  Mr.  Train  feeling  that 
the  bill  was  presented  to  him  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Chicago  Ring,  and  knowing  that  it  was  ordered  by  the 
Republican  leaders,  he  informed  the  Sheriff  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  printing  bills  of  that,  or  any  other 
party,  and  therefore  declined  paying  it,  whereupon  the 
Sheriff  placed  him  under  arrest  and  locked  him  into  that  vile 
den  under  the  Court  House,  which  is  at  this  time  in  ashes. 
When    the   leaders   of  the  Republican   party  heard  of  the 
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outrage  and  insult  to  Mr.  Train  they  came  forward  and  paid 
the  bill.  Read  his  epigram  written  in  the  jail  in  the  City 
•of  Churches,  midnight,  March  lo,  1871  : 

Christian  !  list  to  a  sickening  tale 
Of  a  fearful  night  in  the  Countv  Jail; 
A  night  of  horror  within  the  pale 

Of  the  holy  Cit}'  of  Churches  ! 

Five  human  beings  in  a  rotten  den, 
Treated  like  brutes  instead  of  men, 
Packed  like  hogs  in  a  stinking  pen. 

In  the  holy  City  of  Churches  ! 

No  pillows,  basins,  towels,  or  mats  ; 
But  plenty  of  bedbugs,  spiders  and  bats, 
A  municipality  of  political  rats, 

In  the  holy  City  of  Churches  1 

I  frankly  admit,  I  am  ill  at  ease  ; 
This  itching,  1  know,  is  not  from  fleas, 
Have  I  been  catching  the  Rine:  disease,  * 

That  infects  the  City  ot  Churches  ? 

Fisk,  and  Tweed,  and  Tammany  Hall, 
And  the  Domingo  job  are  bitter  as  gall  ; 
But  the  Chicago  Ring  discounts  them  all — 
In  the  holy  City  of  Churches  ! 

Imprisoned  in  almost  every  land. 
Where  fighting  for  liberty  I  took  my  stand. 
Yet  I  never  met  such  an  infamous  band 
As  in  the  holy  City  ot  Churches  ! 

When  will  the  outraged  people  rise — 
In  Lamp-post  Justice  with  earnest  cries. 
And  a  wild  hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ? 
In  that  holy  City  of  Churches  ! 

■^The  Chicago  jail  could  not  checkmate  "  the  Man  of  Destiny," 
or  turn  him  from  the  track  that  is  to  end  in  the  Presidential 
Mansion  at  Washington.  Released  from  the  political  bastile 
of  America,  he  resumed  his  canvas  to  the  infinite  terror  of 
corruptionists  everywhere. 

Memphis  gave  Mr.  Train  a  most  enthusiastic  and  grand 
•ovation  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  the  people  crowded  the 
halls  and  theatres  to  hear  the  Man  of  Destiny  utter  the  bold 
and  daring  truths  which  all  feel  should  be  told,  but  no  one 
but  Mr.  Train  has  the  pluck  to  do  it.  He  held  nine  inde- 
pendent mass  meetings  in  Memphis  in  six  days — speaking 
six  nights — once  before  the  Board  of  Trade  "On  'Change" 
and  at  two  matinees. 
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Mr.  Train  fired  his  six  hundred  and  seventieth  bombshell 
into  Tammany  Hall,  prophecying  the  downfall  of  Tweed, 
Sweeney,  Connolly,  Hall  and  Company  at  Wood's  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  Sunday,  June  25th,  and  embarked  with  his 
family  in  the  steamship  Atlantic,  of  the  White  Star  Line,  for 
Europe,  July  ist,  his  thirty-eighth  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  Train  received  grand  ovations  all  along  the  line  in 
Europe — at  Cork,  Dublin  and  other  cities  in  Ireland — in 
London,  Paris  and  Switzerland.  In  September  (2d)  deliver- 
ing his  remarkable  speech  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tionale Societe  at  Geneva,  for  the  benefit  of  the  exiled 
Communists,  when  he  was  appointed  Delegate  in  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

"GEORGE  FRANCIS  TRAIN,  THE  DELEGATE  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONALE. 

''Resolved,  That  George  Francis  Train  is  the  Delegate  at 
large  of  the  working  men  of  Europe  to  the  Columbus  Con- 
vention in  America,  and  that  all  lovers  of  liberty  look  to  his 
election  as  President  of  the  United  States  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  their  own  freedom." 

Mr.  Train  addressed  an  immense  meeting  of  the  working 
men,  trades'  unions,  and  Internationales  of  Ireland  at  Me- 
chanic's Hall,  Cork,  the  night  before  he  sailed  for  Queens- 
town,  and  was  appointed  Delegate  from  Ireland  to  all  the 
Working  Men's  Conventions  in  x^merica  in  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"delegate  from  the  trade  societies  of  ireland. 

'  "Mechanic's  Hall, 

"Duncan  Street,  Cork,  Sept.  14,  1S71. 

"■To  Geo)\^e  Francis  Train,  Esq.,  the  People  s  Candidate  for 

President  of  America : 

'■'■Resolved,  That  George  Francis  Train,  Esq.,  the  champion 
of  the  working  men  throughout  the  world  and  friend  of 
universal  liberty,  is  hereby  appointed  by  this  large  and  re- 
spectable meeting,  composed  of  citizens  and  artisans,  as  our 
Delegate  to  the  joint  Ohio  Convention  of  working  men  and 
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Other  working  men's  organizations  in  America,  and  may  God 
speed  you  in  your  mission  of  destiny  to  the  Presidency. 

"Signed,  Thos.  Creedon,  T.  C,  Chairman  of  meeting, 
John  Tarrant,  Pres't  of  Mason  Society,  Com.  of  Trades." 

(Here  follow  Presidents  of  some  thirty  Trade  Societies  of 

Ireland.) 

Mr.  Train  has  also  received  the  appointment  as  Delegate 
from  the  working  men  of  England  in  the  following  cable- 
gram : 

"MR.  TRAIN  APPOINTED   THE  DELEGATE  OF  THE  WORKING  MEN 

OF    ENGLAND. 

"London,  Oct.  i,  1871. 
''George  Francis  Train,  People's  Candidate  for  Presidency, 
New  York: 

"  Internationale  wishes  you  every  success.  Attend  Work- 
ingmen's  Ohio  Convention.  Tell  all  Irishmen  to  rally  round 
Internationale,  the  universal  organization  of  the  republican 
working  men.  "  J-  P-  McDonnell, 

"Gen'l  Council  Internationale. 

Mr.  Train  sailed  from  Queenstown  in  the  "Baltic"  on  the 
15th  of  September,  arriving  in  New  York  on  the  24th,  entering 
immediately  upon  the  Avar  path  of  his  Presidential  campaign, 
through  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Iowa,  firing  a  bombshell  into  Chicago 
at  Farwell  Hall  the  very  night  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
greatest  fire  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  fire  broke^  out 
during  the  lecture,  and  at  just  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Tram 
made  his  remarkable  prophecy  that  Chicago  would  be 
destroyed  either  by  the  overflow  of  Lake  Michigan  or  by  fire, 
and  that  he  probably  was  delivering  the  last  address  that  he 
should  ever  deliver  within  the  walls  of  Farwell  Hall.  His 
prophecy  has  been  more  than  verified. 

George  Francis  Train  will  continue  his  Presidential  cam- 
paio-n  throughout  the  country,  bombshelling  the  rings,  on  his 
war  path  against  political  corruption,  ending  m  the\\hite 
House,  March  4th,  1873. 


EBENEZER  E.CUNNINGHAM. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

HE  subject  of  this  sketch  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
and  was  born  in  Hannibal,  Missouri,  April  6,  1839. 
His  father  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated 
at  a  Presbyterian  college,  but  feeling  no  particular  call 
for  either  law  or  theology,  he  finally  turned  his  attention  to 
agriculture,  and  having  removed  West  in  an  early  day, 
became  a  successful  farmer,  which  calling  he  still  pursues. 
In  1845,  when  Ebenezer  was  but  six  years  old,  his  father 
removed  to  Lee  county,  Iowa.  That  was  then  a  dreary 
wilderness — being  on  the  extreme  western  border  of  civil- 
ization. 

Mrs.  Cunningham,  the  daughter  of  Ephraim  Wilson  and 
Sarah  January,  and  a  native  of  Kentucky,  was  skilled  in  all 
that  is  essential  in  the  composition  of  a  good  house-wife  and 
mother.  She  bestowed  her  most  attentive  labors  upon  the 
training  of  her  children,  that  they  might  in  their  manhood 
and  womanhood  "honor  their  father  and  their  mother." 
The  Wilson  branch  of  the  parental  family  were  not  noted 
for  any  very  strong  hold  on  life — being  of  a  pulmonary 
tendency.  On  the  other  hand  the  Januaries  were  a  strong, 
robust  and  athletic  race,  with  a  long  lease  on  the  good  things 
of  this  world.  For  generations  they  have  been  honored  as 
being  among  the  most  prominent  families  in  the  land  of 
Boone,  and  have  shared  largely  in  those  important  transac- 
tions that  have  given  notoriety  to  the  "  Hunters  of  Kentucky. " 
A  long  line  of  descendants  still  hold  to  the  tramping-ground 
of  their  fathers,  where  the  confidence  of  the  people  is  mani- 
fest by  the  important  positions  the  Januaries  are  called  upon 
I  o  fill. 
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At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  elder  Cunningham  to 
Iowa,  they  had  been  blessed  with  three  children,  of  whom 
Ebenezer  was  the  oldest.  They  resided  in  Iowa  until  1857, 
when  they  removed  to  Richardson  county,  Nebraska.  In 
1863,  Mrs.  C.  died— leaving  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  children  all  reside  in  Richardson  county,  but  their  father" 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  returned  to  Iowa,  and 
from  thence  to  Hardin,  Illinois,  where  he  now  resides. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  had  a  spare,  but  wholesome 
education  in  the  free  institutions  of  our  country— having 
graduated  in  the  common  schools  of  Iowa,  with  the  grade  so 
common  among  farmers'  sons.  This  completed  his  educa- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  few  terms  he  attended  the 
West  Point  College  in  Iowa — where  he  made  the  most  of  his 
time  by  pursuing  such  studies  as  he  thought  would  be 
beneficial  in  the  business  relations  of  life.  Choosing  the 
occupation  of  his  father  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits 
until  the  spring  of  1870,  when  he  sold  his  farm,  and  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  Nemaha  Valley  Journal  and 
became  its  managing  editor.  He  wields  a  ready,  vigorous 
pen,  and  with  his  brief  editorial  experience  has  won  his  way 
to  an  honorable  position  among  the  brotherhood  of  the  quill 
in  Nebraska. 

During  the  rebellion  he  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  success 
of  Northern  armis,  and  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  his  country 
and  the  promptings  of  duty,  he  became  a  servant  of  Uncle 
Sam  by  enlisting,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  in  Company  C,  of  the 
Second  Nebraska  Cavalry,  in  which  command  he  received  his 
commission  as  second  Lieutenant.  lliis  position  he  filled 
with  credit  to  himself  and  company  until  the  mustering  out 
of  the  regiment  in  the  fall  of  1863.  He  then  returned  home 
and  resumed  labor  on  his  farm,  which  he  followed  with  a 
good  degree  of  success  until  1864,  when  the  call  of  patriotism 
again  brought  him  to  the  field.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
organizing  the  Forty-eighth  Missouri  Inflmtry,  in  which  he 
held  a  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  until  promoted  to  a 
First  Lieutenancy,  and  in  this  capacity  he  continued  with  his 
regiment  until  they  were  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  again  returned  to  his  farm,  and  in  the  fall  of  1865,  was  a 
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candidate  for  the  Territorial  Legislature.  John  J.  Hart  was 
his  principal  opponent,  and  after  a  spirited  canvass,  Mr.  C. 
was  defeated  by  thirty  majority  in  a  vote  of  i,ooo.  As  a 
Republican  he  stood  in  the  vanguard.  He  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Amnesty  Proclamation  of  Andy  Johnson,  and 
for  this  reason  was  regarded  by  many  as  an  extremist.  But 
he  made  a  good  fight  upon  an  undoubted  Republican  plat- 
form, for  which  he  afterwards  received  the  meed  of  public 
approval. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  State  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  convention  for  the  House,  in  the 
first  Legislature,  but  declined  on  account  of  the  clause  in  the 
State  Constitution  which  made  discrimination  in  the  right  of 
suffrage.  He  declared  that  the  word  "white"  had  no  busi- 
ness in  the  Constitution  of  the  state,  which  holds  its  charter 
under  the  broad  banner  of  "  Freedom  and  Equality." 

So  firmly  wedded  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  men — 
battling  for  the  greatest  freedom,  as  the  rightful  inheritance 
of  all  who  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  emblem  of  our 
cherished  republic,  he  could  not  be  forgotten  by  his  friends, 
or  forsaken  by  those  who  were  grounded  in  the  same  faith, 
which  guarantees  "  equality  before  the  law."  Hence  he  was 
remembered  for  his  faithful  adherence  to  principle  and 
rewarded  with  a  nomination  for  the  State  Senate  by  the 
Republican  convention  of  1868,  to  which  position  he  was 
elected  by  about  two  hundred  majority. 

In  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
he  took  an  active  part  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. To  his  influence  more  than  that  of  any  other  mem- 
ber are  we  indebted  for  the  acts  rendering  material  encour- 
agement to  the  planting  and  culture  of  fruit  and  forest  trees. 
As  a  legislator  he  considers  every  measure  in  its  influence 
upon  his  constituents  and  the  state  at  large,  and  always 
records  his  vote  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  right. 

During  the  years  1869-70  he  was  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal 
for  the  district  of  Nebraska,  and  none  have  occasion  to  regret 
his  appointment  to  that  honorable  position.  As  usual,  in  all 
his  associations  of  life,  he  performed  his  duty  faithfully  and 
well. 
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In  the  fall  of  1S70,  he  was  renominated  for  the  State  Senate 
and  elected  by  thirty  majority  over  Independent  and  Dem- 
ocratic candidates.  At  the  organization  of  the  eighth  session 
of  the  Legislature  he  was  elected  to  the  difficult  position  of 
President  of  the  Senate — a  place  he  filled  Avith  much  ability. 

As  a  politician  he  is  shrewd,  but  fair  and  honorable.  As  a 
legislator  he  is  a  faithful  worker,  and  a  reliable,  conscientious 
voter.  He  was  tenaciously  opposed  to  the  re-election  of 
John  M.  Thayer  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  but  as  an  antidote  to 
this  freak  in  his  nature  he  as  firmly  believes  in  "Woman's 
Rights." 

His  record  in  the  eighth  Legislature  will  be  looked  upon 
in  the  coming  years  as  the  brightest  page  in  that  eventful 
"  Path  of  Progress"  which  leads  to  higher  honors  conferred  by 
the  free  suffrage  of  a  grateful  and  ever  appreciating  con- 
stituency. 

As  an  evidence  of  his  wisdom  and  faithfulness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  duties  of  life,  he  took  to  himself  a  wife  in 
the  person  of  Miss  Permelia  Hitchcock^  a  young  lady  of 
prepossessing  appearance  and  more  than  an  ordinary  degree 
of  common  sense.  She  has  thus  far  made  a  congenial  com- 
panion— brightening  the  saddest  hours  of  her  chosen  "partner 
for  life"  with  the  wisdom  of  her  counsel  and  the  meekness 
and  purity  of  her  love.  A  true  woman  is  a  jewel  in  a  house- 
hold, whose  value  is  above  any  price.  For  over  eight  years 
the  twain  have  walked  faithfully  and  patiently,  side  by  side, 
over  the  rugged  steeps  of  life,  at  all  times  putting  their  trust 
in  Him  who  hath  promised  that  "the  righteous  shall  not  be 
forsaken,  or  their  seed  be  allowed  to  beg  for  bread."  Their 
union  has  been  blessed  with  four  bright-eyed  and  smiling 
gifts  from  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Master,  (two  sons  and  two 
daughters,)  two  of  whom  are  upon  earth  and  two  in 
Heaven.  Thus  early,  their  affections  are  divided  between 
two  worlds.  May  they  be  faithful  to  both,  and  in  the  end  of 
life's  journey  may  they  hear  that  ever  welcome  voice  saying 
"well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants,  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  Spring  of  187 1  he  was  nominated  by  President  Grant 
and  confirmed  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  as  Surveyor  General  of 
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Iowa  and  Nebraska.      He  entered  at  once  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  which  will  be  duly  and  truly  performed. 

Mr.  C.  has  an  actite,  nervous  temperament,  with  a  large 
share  of  physical  endurance  and  nerve  force.  He  is  very 
enthusiastic  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  He  first  makes  up 
his  mind  and  then  works  for  all  it  is  worth.  He  is  quick 
tempered,  but  does  not  hold  a  grudge.  Amiable  and  com- 
panionable, he  makes  friends  and  enjoys  their  society. 


J  _  AVID  BROWN  was  one  of  the  most  eccentric  char- 
1  _  acters  in  the  eighth  Legislature  of  Nebraska.  He  is  one 
Ij  of  those  nervous,  active  persons,  whose  soul  and  body  are 
'J  united  in  a  race  for  life.  He  is  a  native  of  Berks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  aged  about  32  years — having  first  seen  the  light 
of  day  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  near  Delaware 
river  in  the  district  known  as  Penn's  manor,  two  miles 
from  the  old  Penn  cherry  trees  and  brew  house  on 
the  old  Penn  homestead.  His  parents  were  members  of 
the  society  of  Friends  of  which  he  is  in  some  respects  a 
consistent  member.  His  father  died  when  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  but  two  years  old.  Deprived  of  paternal 
counsel,  the  young  man  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  for 
himself.  He  received  a  good  academic  education  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  was  six  months  in  the  store  of  his  uncle. 
He  then  began  a  successful  career  as  teacher,  first  at  Lahaska, 
near  Doylston,  Pennsylvania.  In  this  town  there  was  a  rival 
school  taught  by  a  professor  of  some  celebrity,  who  treated 
young  Brown  with  a  degree  of  pity  and  arrogance  bordering 
on  insult.  But  David  bore  his  part  with  meekness  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  school 
of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pupils,  when  that  of  his  august 
dispiser  had  dwindled  down  to  forty.  From  Lahaska  he  went 
to  Philadelphia  as  a  student  of  law  and  conveyancing;  where 
by  diligent  application  he  became  an  adept  in  that  line  of 
business.  At  21  years  of  age  several  advantageous  opportuni- 
ties to  engage  in  business  were  opened  to  him,  but  from 
boyhood  it  had  been   his  determination    to  go  west.     The 
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advice  and  offers  of  friends,  the  persuasion  of  relatives,  were 
all  unheeded,  and  alone,  without  any  definite  idea  of  where 
he  was  destined  to  locate,  but  led  captive  by  his  romantic 
imagination  of  the — "far  west,"  on  a  stormy  night,  dark  as 
the  impenetrable  future  before  him,  he  bade  farewell  to  the 
friends  who  had  gathered  at  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail- 
road Depot,  to  witness  his  departure  for  the  land  of  adven- 
tures and  hair  breadth  escapes — every  friend  and  acquaintance 
left  behind.  Oh  !  that  dark  and  terribly  desolate  night.  One 
whose  advice  he  disregarded,  said  that  he  would  return  in  six 
months,  and  laughed  when  he  told  them  he  would  not  return 
for  five  years.  On  the  cars,  the  excitement  of  departure 
over,  dashing  along  through  the  valleys,  over  the  hills  and 
across  the  water  courses  of  his  native  state,  further  and  further 
each  moment  from  all  endeared  to  him  by  ties  of  youth,  kindred 
and  friendship;  going  out  into  self-imposed  exile,  no  friend 
for  company,  no  definite  point  of  destination,  no  acquaint- 
ance anywhere  to  meet,  welcome  and  assist  him,  he  passed  a 
night  of  wretchedness  more  easily  imagined  than  portrayed. 
But  the  morning  after  that  almost  interminable  night  at 
length  dawned  bright  and  clear,  flooding  the  earth  with 
sunlight.  The  passengers  were  in  a  more  social  vein.  The 
mountains  were  reached.  The  novelty  of  the  route — the 
wild  and  glorious  scenery,  enlisted  and  .absorbed  his  atten- 
tion. The  worst  was  over  !  It  is  natural  for  youth,,  bright, 
buoyant,  hopeful,  to  look  forward  to  a  happy  future,  rather 
than  back  upon  a  sad  past.  He  continued  his  journey  from 
Pittsburg,  down  the  Ohio,  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
by  boat,  stopping  at  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  and  other 
places,  till  he  reached  Nebraska  City.  He  carried  letters  to 
Col.  Coats  of  Kansas  City,  Gov.  Geary,  then  of  Kansas,  now 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Gov.  Black  of  Nebraska,  and  others. 
Of  these  he  presented  but  one,  and  that  to  a  party  who 
rendered  him  a  small  .service. 

He  soon  filed  for  pre-emption  upon  a  quarter  section, 
near  Nebraska  City.  This  was  in  1859 — the  season  of  the 
stampede  from  Pike's  Peak,  when  the  Missouri  river  towns 
were  filled  with  returned,  disappointed,  and  strapped  gold 
hunters — many  of  tliem  well  cpialified  business  men,  ready  to 
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accept  any  position  attainable,  for  any  compensation,  if  only 
board,  initil  something  better  turned  up,  or  remittances  could 
be  received  from  home.  Business  was  prostrate;  produce 
worth  scarcely  anything;  money  five  percent,  a  month; 
failures  an  every  day  occurrence,  sharks  who  had  loaned 
warrants  to  pre-emptors,  at  this  exorbitant  rate  of  interest, 
were  gobbling  the  land  and  improvements.  In  wandering 
over  the  country  to  select  his  land,  he  had  found  a  district 
where  four  or  five  families  wanted  a  teacher,  at  ^lo  per 
month,  and  board.  He  made  an  engagement  and  taught  in 
a  log  cabin,  three  months;  then  went  to  Missouri,  traveled 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  on  foot,  almost  without  money 
and  engaged  a  school  at  Mound  City,  Holt  county,  where 
he  continued  for  two  years  and  a  half,  teaching,  farming, 
collecting,  acting  as  Postmaster,  and  having  received  a  small 
legacy  from  a  deceased  relative,  he  took  his  first  lessons  in 
dealing  in  stock  and  in  general  trade.  While  here,  the  war 
broke  out  and  the  rebels  in  the  vicinity  made  it  rather  lively, 
for  a  while,  for  Union  men.  He  remained  until  the  spring 
of  1 86 1,  when,  tired  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  the 
danger  to  property  and  the  continued  threats  of  violence  to 
person,  he  returned  to  Nebraska,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock  dealing ;  making  dangerous  trips  into 
Missouri  for  cattle,  at  a  time  when  no  man  was  safe,  and 
especially  one  known  to  carry  money.  The  following  winter 
he  taught  school,  and  dealt  more  largely  in  stock  the  next 
season.  In  the  autumn  fitted  up  a  few  mule  teams  and  made 
his  first  trip  to  Denver.  The  venture  prospered,  and  the 
five  years  having  about  expired,  made  his  first  visit  home. 
He  was  fairly  started  in  the  field  of  action — into  which 
necessity  more  than  choice  had  thrown  him ;  having  demon- 
strated that  in  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  which  prompted 
him  to  accomplish  something,  independent  of  the  aid  and 
fostering  care  of  friends,  he  had  not  over  estimated  himself. 
The  following  spring  he  returned  to  Nebraska  and  fitted 
out  a  train  for  Salt  Lake.  He  experienced  the  usual  hard- 
ships and  dangers  common  to  those  who  live  upon  the 
"highway  of  the  desert."  This  season  the  Indians  were 
more   than   usually    troublesome,    but   after    many    narrow 
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escapes  he  reached  Julesburg,  on  his  return,  where  he  found 
everybody  frightened  and  everything  in  confusion.  The 
overland  coaches  dared  not  run — Denver  was  cutoff.  After 
waiting  a  day  he  fell  in  with  another  party  and  continued  his 
journey  homeward — coming  to  O' Fallon's  Bluff,  nearly 
opposite  where  the  town  of  North  Platte  now  is,  found  a 
large  party  of  painted  savages  executing  a  war  dance  in  the 
road.  He  turned  the  train  around  them  and  passed  on, 
unmolested,  exce]:>t  by  threatening  looks  and  gestures. 
Camped  at  Jack  Morrow's.  The  next  moring  news  came  in 
that  nearly  all  the  ranches  above  had  been  attacked  that 
night.  Proceeded  on  home  as  soon  as  allowed  to  leave  the 
post.  Fort  McPherson.  All  the  ranches  down  the  Platte  were 
deserted  and  Indians  continually  seen  lurking  and  watching 
in  the  Bluff.  Continued  this  exciting,  hazardous  mode  of 
life  for  several  years — making  trips  to  Salt  Lake  and 
Montana — watching  night  and  day,  in  constant  expectation 
of  an  attack;  twice  run  in  upon  by  Indians;  once  they  got 
started  with  a  portion  of  his  mules,  but  were  re-captured,  with 
a  horse  from  which  an  Indian  was  said  to  fall  about  the  time 
some  one  in  the  party  discharged  a  gun — not  accidentally. 

Once  a  party  of  mountain  roughs  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
take  the  train  out  of  his  hands.  It  was  discovered  before 
matured ;  l)old  and  vigorous  measures  prevented  an  attempt 
to  carry  it  into  effect  and  quieted  all  trouble  for  the  balance 
of  the  trip.  He  made  his  last  trip  in  1867;  since  then  he 
has  been  engaged  in  farming,  tree  raising,  insurance  and 
occasionally  a  little  speculating,  and  has  given  some  attention 
to  public  aft'airs. 

He  owns  a  good  farm  four  miles  south  of  Nebraska  City. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  contest  of  the  Otoe  county 
Bonds  issued  to  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  in  Iowa,  and  in  favor  of 
bringing  suit  to  recover  them. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  without  an  effort  on  his 
part,  to  represent  Otoe  county  in  the  Senate  of  the  eighth 
Legislature,  in  which  body  he  labored  with  all  becoming 
credit  to  himself  and  constituents. 

As  a  business  man   he  is  attentive — owns  some  property 
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— always  pays  his  debts  and  has  no  sympathy  for  those  who 
do  not. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  he  was  nominated  by  President 
Grant  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Postmaster  at  Nebraska 
City,  a  kicrative  position  and  one  well  deserved. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  life  long  Republican — believes  in  human 
freedom  and  equality  on  the  Jeffersonian  platform.  Relig- 
iously, he  is  not  a  sectarian  but  a  well  wisher  of  truth  and 
morality.  Physically  he  is  spare  built,  muscular  body  and 
large  brain — -nervous  and  excitable,  and  yet  methodical.  He 
always  thinks  for  himself — is  willing  to  listen  to  counsel  and 
then  do  as  his  own  judgment  directs.  His  naturally  quick 
passions  are  well  guarded  by  the  supreme  rule  of  the  higher 
intellectual  faculties.  He  has  large  ideality — is  a  lover  of  the 
sublime  in  nature  and  enjoys,  travel  with  an  overflowing 
soul.  He  is  kind  hearted,  honest  and  honorable.  We  have 
said  that  he  is  eccentric.  To  this  element  of  character  we 
attribute  his  single  blessedness.  Is  there  a  balm  in  Gilead, 
or  a  physician  there,  who  can  heal  his  malady? 

Such  is  briefly  the  record  of  David  Brown  of  Otoe — may 
his  shadow  never  grow  less. 


NDREW  J.  CROPSEY  was  born  December  23,  1823, 
at  Lockport,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  His  father,  D. 
W.  Cropsey,  drove  a  dray,  and  cleared  and  worked  land 
on  shares,  until  he  was  able  to  own  a  small  flirm  of  hi^ 
own.  He  was  a  man  of  great  physical  power,  like  Lincoln, 
he  could  cut  and  split  his  four  hundred  rails  per  day,  or  four 
cords  of  wood.  The  ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
came  from  Switzerland.  His  mother,  besides  raising  a  family 
of  nine  children,  put  in  her  spare  time  in  washing  and  weaving 
for  her  neighbors.  Both  are  still  living  at  Plainfield,  Illinois, 
having  recently  retired  from  the  farm  to  finish,  in  that 
quiet  village,  a  life  of  useful  industry.  A.  J.  Cropsey  was 
the  third  son,  and,  like  most  frugal  farmers'  boys,  worked  on 
the  farm  in  summer  and  went  to  school  in  winter.  But 
being  far  more  interested  in  books  and  newspapers  than  farm 
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work,  he  was,  by  common  consent,  considered  the  "lazy 
boy"  of  the  family;  though  able  and  willing  to  make  a  full 
hand,  it  was  with  a  total  indifference  as  to  the  result.  Nor  did 
he  care  whether  he  plowed  with  the  bays,  or  ditched  in  the 
mud,  so  the  day  was  finished  and  he  allowed  his  book  and 
"tallow  dip"  at  night.  For,  in  addition  to  some  three 
months  in  winter,  he  was  allowed  evenings,  Sundays  and  rainy 
days  for  study.  With  these  "  superior  advantages"  he  soon 
mastered  the  common  school  branches.  Spelling  schools 
were  then  in  fashion,  and  being  an  adept  in  the  old  "  elemen- 
tary spelling  book,"  he  used  to  visit  the  neighboring  schools 
to  spell  them  down.  Being  a  little  ambitious  to  attend  an 
academy,  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  teaching 
to  secure  the  means,  which  was  finally  accomplished  to  the 
extent  of  some  fourteen  months.  Having  thus  "  finished  his 
education,"  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  a  ftiU  suit  of 
"  homespun"  and  twenty-five  dollars  in  cash,  he  bade  adieu  to 
the  old  homestead  and  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  study  law. 
After  two  years  close  study  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
receiving  at  the  time  high  compliments  for  his  proficiency  in 
legal  lore  from  the  board  of  examiners.  One  of  them  was 
George  E.  Pugh,  who  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  inevitable  "shingle"  was  hung  out,  but 
after  two  years  practice  his  health  was  so  impaired  by  close 
confinement  to  his  office  that,  to  regain  it,  he  determined  to 
quit  the  profession  and  try  farming  again  ;  hoping  that  out- 
door employment  might  restore  his  natural  vigor.  Selling  his 
library  for  enough  to  pay  his  fare  to  the  cheap  lands  in  the 
Western  States,  he  moved  to  Will  county,  Illinois,  then  in 
the  far  west,  strange  as  that  may  now  appear. 

While  in  Cincinnati,  he  married  Maria  J.  Harrington,  the 
accomplished  daughter  of  a  widow,  living  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  In  addition  to  other  accomplishments  the  daughter 
was  skilled  in  sewing,  and  made  dresses  for  the  neighboring 
fair  ones. 

On  his  arrival  in  Illinois,  and  having  no  money,  he  ran  in 
debt  for  a  quarter  section  of  cheap  land,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
an  old  house,  valued  at  fifty  dollars ;  made  a  bee,  and  moved 
the  house  on  the  land,   and  moved  in   "  happy  as  a  clam." 
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This  was  in  the  winter  of  184S.  The  rattling  of  the  loose 
boards  on  the  fifty  dollar  mansion  furnished  free  music 
through  many  a  long  winter  night.  Mr.  Cropsey  and  his  wife 
thus  began  "biz"  in  the  agricultural  line  with  "nary  cent," 
but  willing  hands,  and  full  of  bright  hopes. 

Land  having  risen,  and  a  small  drove  of  pigs,  calves  and 
colts  having  accumulated  after  five  years,  it  was  thought  best, 
American-like,  to  sell  out  and  strike  for  "taller  timber,"  or, 
literally  speaking,  broader  prairies.  A  tract  of  1,120  acres 
of  Government  land  was  bought  in  the  northern  part  of 
McLane  county,  Illinois ;  a  house  was  soon  built  and  occupied. 
This  was  only  sixteen  years  ago.  It  was  four  miles  to  the 
nearest  neighbor,  and  the  howling  of  wolves  by  night  and 
droves  of  deer  by  day  would  often  relieve  the  monotony  of 
their  prairie  home.  During  the  first  winter  the  house  was. 
merely  boarded  up,  barn-like,  without  a  partition  or  any 
plastering,  but  it  was  a  home  and  paid  for,  and  all  went 
"  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

Having  opened  up  this  farm  by  breaking  some  six  hundred 
acres,  and  other  improvements,  in  the  fall  of  1857,  the 
American  idea  of  moving  again  took  possession  of  his  mind, 
and  in  the  following  spring  the  land  was  let  out,  and  he  moved 
to  Fairbury,  a  railway  station  ten  miles  north  of  the  farm,  in 
Livingston  county,  to  secure  a  little  rest  after  ten  years  of 
toil  and  hardships  incidental  to  farm  life.  As  a  result  of  his 
experience,  to  the  young  farmer  he  would  say,  "  Rise  early, 
raise  grass  instead  of  grain,  keep  good  stock  and  give  it  the 
best  of  care." 

In  the  autumn  of  i860,  Mr.  Cropsey  was  nominated  for 
the  Legislature  by  the  Republican  party.  His  opponent 
challenged  him  to  stump  the  district,  but  after  the  second 
debate  he  quit  in  disgust  leaving  Mr.  Cropsey  a  clear  track. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1861,  just  as 
the  loud  rumblings  of  the  coming  storm  came  echoing  up 
from  the  South.  It  was  one  of  those  trying  times  that  does 
not  oftgn  happen  in  the  lifetime  of  a  nation.  The  Egyptian 
members  from  southern  Illinois  held  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment could  not  coerce  a  state.  Mr.  Cropsey,  with  his 
associates,  held  that  the  Government  must  coerce  every  state 
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and  individual  that  refused  to  obey  the  laws.  It  was  in  the 
presence  of  this  Legislature  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas  made 
his  great  war  speech,  holding  that  "  the  shortest  road  to  peace 
was  through  the  most  stupendous  preparations  for  war." 

Mr.  Cropsey  is,  by  nature,  a  man  of  peace ;  but  after  the 
retreat  from  Richmond,  and  the  call  of  "Father  Abraham" 
for  "300,000  more,"  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  join  the  hosts 
that  were  struggling  to  maintain  the  old  flag  in  the  South. 
Announcing  his  intention  to  raise  a  company,  in  two  days 
two  hundred  men  had  sent  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled.  He 
was  at  once  elected  Captain,  and  on  the  organization  of  the 
129th  Illinois  Volunteers  was  appointed  Major,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  the  regiment.  Suffice  it  to  say 
every  private  soldier  soon  learned  to  love  him  as  a  brother, 
who  was  ready  to  share  with  him  in  every  danger  and  hard- 
ship. The  only  difficulty  Mr.  .Cropsey  ever  had  with  an 
officer  of  superior  rank  was  for  refusing  to  obey  an  order 
entailing  unnecessary  hardship  on  the  men.  In  testimony  of 
this  he  has  the  opinion  of  his  superiors,  endorsed  on  his  offer 
of  resignation,  which  speaks  plainer  than  verbal  praise.  After 
a  year  and  a  half  active  service  (the  regiment  being  reduced 
to  little  more  than  half  its  original  number),  having  received 
a  telegram  that  his  wife  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
his  own  health  having  become  so  impaired  that  he  could  no 
longer  go  with  his  regiment,  he  offered  his  resignation,  which 
was  endorsed  : 

"Head  Quarters,  ist  Brigade,  ist  Div.  nth  A.  C,  ] 
"Nashville,  Tennessee,  Feb.  10,  1864.       j 

Respectfully  forwarded  approved.  Col.  Cropsey  is  a  good 
officer,  and  I  dislike  very  much  to  spare  him,  but  the  reasons 
assigned  justify  the  step  he  proposes  to  take,  and  I  reluctantly 
approved  it. 

(Signed)  Benj.  Harrison, 

Colonel  Commanding  Brigade." 

Also, 

"  Head  Quarters,  ist  Division  nth  A.  C. 
Respectfully    forwarded,    reluctantly   approved.      Colonel 
Cropsey  is  an  excellent  officer,  and  cannot  well  be  spared  ; 
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yet  on  account  of  his  poor  health  the  application  has  my 
approval. 

(Signed)  W.  T.  Ward, 

Brig.  Gen'l  Commd'g  Div." 
"  Head  Quarters,  nth  A.  C. 
Respectfully  forwarded  not  approved.     Leave  of  absence 
may  keep  in  service  a  valuable  officer.  • 

(Signed)  C.   Schurz, 

Maj.  Gen'l  Commanding." 
"Head  Quarters,  nth  and  12th  Corps. 
Respectfully  forwarded  not  approved.     A  leave  of  absence 
recommended. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Hooker, 

Maj.  Gen'l  Commanding." 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  his  superiors.     Not  a  bad  record, 
of  which  his  children  may  well  be  proud. 

On  his  return  home  from  the  army,  Mr.  Cropsey  was 
tendered  a  unanimous  nomination  for  the  Legislature,  but  his 
health  being  poor  he  preferred  to  remain  at  home  with  his 
family  and  declined,  though,  in  this  case,  a  nomination  was 
equivalent  to  an  election. 

Not  liking  the  mud  and  damp  climate  of  central  Illinois, 
in  1867  he  visited  Nebraska  in  search  of  a  new  home,  and 
becoming  at  once  favorably  impressed  with  the  people,  soil 
and  climate,  he  returned  to  Illinois  to  sell  out  and  again 
"move  west,"  which  he  did  in  the  spring  of  1868,  locating 
at  "Lincoln,  the  new  capital.  Here  he  at  once  engaged  with 
great  energy  in  dealing  in  real  estate,  and  is  now  reputed  the 
most  successful  private  dealer  in  Nebraska,  and  is  said  to  have 
made  on  the  rise  on  his  investments,  and  in  buying  and 
selling,  over  ^20,000  per  annum  since  he  came  to  the  State. 
Nor  is  he  a  mere  speculator,  having  done  as  much,  or  perhaps 
more  than  any  private  citizen,  to  advance  the  material  interests 
of  the  state,  having  set  out  and  cultivated,  during  the  last 
two  3'ears,  ninety  miles  of  Osage  hedge  on  his  land,  and  is 
now  improving  some  9,000  acres. 

In  religion,  Mr.  Cropsey  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  having  some  twelve  years  ago  joined  that  denomina- 
tion.    But  he  holds  the  most  liberal  views  as  to  creeds  and 
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dogmas,  caring  but  little  for  either,  so  the  daily  walk  shows 
the  love  that  is  taught  in  the  Book.  Probably  no  one  has 
more  the  confidence  of  all  who  know  him ;  despising  a  mean 
act,  his  word  is  considered  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  his 
promise  as  good  as  the  bank.  One  of  his  bitterest  opponents 
said  to  him  after  his  election  last  fall,  that  he  succeeded,  not 
because  he  was  in  the -right,  but  on  account  of  his  excellent 
character. 

When  he  left  his  farm  in  McLane  county,  Illinois,  his 
neighbors  called  a  meeting  and  named  the  township 
"  Cropsey,"  a  name  that  it  still  bears;  and  Avhen  he  left 
Fairbury  nearly  the  whole  village  turned  out  to  bid  him  "God 
speed"  in  his  new  home.  At  the  Catholic  festival  last  fall 
his  friends  pitted  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  a  silver-headed 
cane,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  vote.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
votes  were  cast,  of  which  he  received  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  being  more  than  tAvo-thirds,  and  thus  winning  the  cane. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Cropsey  is  ultra-Democratic,  not  in  name 
but  in  fact,  considering  all  mankind  as  one  great  brotherhood, 
with  rights  exactly  equal,  and  that  he  who  would  make  any 
distinction  is  a  base  robber.  Holding  that  peasant  and  king, 
master  and  slave,  have  exactly  the  same  natural  rights — that 
all  law  and  all  governments  are  made  for  the  people,  to  secure 
their  happiness  and  welfare.  Holding  decided  political  views, 
he  recognizes  the  same  rights  in  others,  having  none  of  that 
party  bitterness  that  frequently  makes  enemies  of  neighbors ; 
considering  all  citizens  of  a  common  country  linked  together 
in  a  common  destiny,  bound  to  prosper  or  suffer  together. 
Politically,  he  has  acted  with  the  Republican  party  from  its 
formation,  but  in  1870,  owing  to  what  he  considered  a  fraud 
in  the  Republican  Convention,  and  an  attempt  to  divide 
Gage  and  Lancaster  counties  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  he  permitted  the  use  of  his  name  as  an  Independent 
candidate  for  State  Senator.  His  opponent,  Dr.  A.  S.  Stewart, 
is  one  of  the  ablest  politicians  in  the  state,  and  was  backed 
by  the  State  Journal  at  Lincoln,  and  the  State  Administration 
— had  what  was  considered  by  his  friends  a  regular  nomina- 
tion, in  a  district  that  has  over  1,500  straight  Republican 
majority — yet  in  this  district,  after  a  three  weeks'  campaign, 
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Mr.  Cropsey  received  five  hundred  majority  in  the  popular 
vote,  carrying  four  of  the  five  counties,  also  his  own  precinct 
and  county,  and  in  three  of  the  counties  getting  nearly  two 
'o  one,  and  getting  in  them  a  majority  of  the  Republican 
.s  well  as  of  the  Democratic  voters.  The  result  quite  aston- 
ished the  old  politicians,  who  supposed  that  in  this  district,  a 
nomination  was  equivalent  to  an  election.  In  Lincoln  his 
opponents  tried,  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  the  bluff  game  of 
bragging  and  betting,  and  lost  not  only  their  candidate  but 
their  money. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cropsey  has  kept  clear  of  all  rings 
and  cliques,  having  pursued  an  independent  course,  winning 
the  confidence  of  the  members.  His  support  is  as  anxiously 
sought,  and  his  opposition  quite  as  much  dreaded  as  that  of 
any  Senator  on  the  floor.  The  only  act  that  has  brought 
obloquy  to  liis  legislative  record  is  his  supposed  antagonism 
to  Governor  Butler,  and  his  imagined  desire  to  have  him 
impeached.  But  as  no  vote  has  been  taken  at  this  time 
(April  2,)  to  indicate  the  truth  of  such  charges,  it  is  best  to 
l)estow  upon  him  the  meed  of  praise  justly  earned  by  a  life  of 
loyal  manhood — firmly  believing  that  in  the  final  vote  he 
will  render  his  decision  conscientiously  as  he  views  the  law 
and  the  testimony.  As  a  lover  of  nature,  he  has  succeeded 
in  getting  through  a  law  making  it  a  duty  to  set  out  forest 
trees  in  towns,  villages  and  cities.  A  law  which,  if  carried 
into  effect,  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty,  health  and 
prosperity  of  Nebraska  towns.  Also  a  bill  through  the 
Senate,  which  will  probably  become  a  law,  giving  a  bonus 
for  the  discovery  of  coal  veins,  a  measure  well  calculated  to 
add  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  by  developing  its 
supposed  coal  interests,  and  thus  stop  the  drain  of  green- 
backs that  is  flowing  out  of  the  state,  to  pay  for  fuel. 

Such  is  Mr.  Cropsey,  "the  gentleman  from  Lancaster." 
Self-made  and  self-reliant,  independent  of  every  one,  and 
ready  to  take  the  responsibility,  when  he  knows  he  is  in  the 
right.  In  business,  practicing  upon  the  Irish  maxim,  that 
it  should  be  "a  word  and  a  blow,  but  the  blow  a  little 
ahead." 

He    has    great    faith    in    the    power    of    printers    ink — in 
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advertising,    and    has   done  quite   as   much   as  any  private 
citizen  to  advertise  Lincoln  and  Nebraska. 

In  conclusion,  he  is  one  of  that  host  of  active,  energetic,, 
self-willed  men  who  have  made  America  the  pride  and 
wonder  of  the  world — of  that  race  of  nature's  noblemen, 
who  stand  by  the  truth,  because  it  is  truth,  and  by  the  right, 
because  it  is  right.  With  the  best  of  men,  he  is  liable  to  err 
or  be  deceived ;  but  his  intentions  are  right  and  he  always 
acts  from  pure  motives,  and  should  be  honored  for  the 
general  tenor  of  an  upright  life. 


EANDER  GERRARD  is  from  the  ''old  English"  stock 
and  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  August  31,  1837. 
m^  At  the  age  of  twenty  months,  his  parents  removed  to 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  afterwards  to  Chicago.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  the  sucker 
state  and  for  some  time  was  employed  as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods 
store.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Avhere  he 
was  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  Banking  House  of  Osborn  &  Co. 
In  1856  he  removed  to  Omaha,  and  engaged  in  real  estate 
and  law,  under  the  firm  name  of  Newton  &  Gerrard,  in  which 
he  continued  for  two  years.  In  the  spring  of  1858  he  turned 
his  attention  to  general  freighting  from  Omaha  across  the 
plains.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  as 
representative  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  where  he  served 
one  term.  In  the  fall  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
held  at  Bellevue,  where  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Republi- 
can party  of  Nebraska,  and  was  a  delegate  to  every  Republican 
convention  held  in  the  Territory  thereafter.  In  1866  he  was 
chairman  of  the  first  State  Convention  held  in  the  state  at 
Plattsmouth,  in  April.  About  this  time  he  settled  in 
Columbus,  where  he  opened  a  law  and  real  estate  office.  In 
1868  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  and 
assisted  in  the  nomination  of  Grant  and  Colfax.  In  the  fall 
of  1870  he  was  elected  from  the  nth  Senatorial  District  as 
a  member  of  the  eighth  Legislature.  The  District  had  always 
been  democratic — this  being  the  first  republican  ever  elected 
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therein,  and  that  by  a. majority  of  three  hundred. 

In  May,  1869,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bettie  C.  Weaver, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Weaver,  one  of  tlie  earHest  settlers  of 
Nebraska.  She  is  a  woman  well  worthy  the  man  whom  she 
chose  as  a  partner  for  life. 

Mr.  Gerrard  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870,  at  Columbus, 
Nebraska,  before  Judge  Kellogg,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the- 
Territory. 

As  a  Legislator,  he  took  an  active  part  in  obtaining  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  afford  state  aid  to  bridge  the  Platte  river,, 
and  thus  unite  the  hitherto  conflicting  sections  of  the  state.. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  standing  committees,  in  two  of 
which  he  acted  as  chairman.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  apportionment  and  also  of  the  Senate 
Im]:)eachment  Committee.  /  He  had  the  honor  of  nominating 
P.  W.  Hitchcock  for  United  States  Senator,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  him  elected  in  place  of  Hon.  John  M.  Thayer. 

As  a  politician,  he  has  no  aspiration.  When  called  to  fill 
public  ])laces,  he  endeavors  to  do  his  duty  irrespective  of 
party  cliques,  or  party  favor.  He  believes  in  honesty  in 
office,  and  is  considered,  by  his  associates,  to  be  fair  and 
honorable — for  a  lawyer.  In  the  Legislature  he  is  at  his  post ; 
has  no  excuses  to  make,  but  is  ready  at  all  times  to  do  his 
part  in  putting  the  machinery  of  state  in  good  running  order. 
As  a  citizen,  a  neighbor  and  a  friend  he  stands  the  highest 
among  those  who  know  him  best.  Naturally  warm  hearted ; 
quick  to  appreciate  a  favor  and  as  quick  to  detect  a  slight,  or 
a  slur,  he  is  sometimes  impulsive,  but  on  a  careful  observation 
will  be  found  to  bear  malice  as  a  flint  bears  fire — but  a  flash, 
and  all  is  quiet  again.  He  is  a  friend  who  knows  how  to 
appreciate  true  friendship  and  as  such  should  be  an  example 
to  emulate  in  the  community  where  he  lives." 

In   the  spring  of   1871    he    was    nominated    by    President 
Grant  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  Nebraska,  but  declined  the  honor  on  account  of 
pressing  private  interests. 

Such  is  the  record  of  one  of  Nebraska's  best  men.     May 
he  live  to  enjoy  the  good  will  of  his  neighbors  and  friends  as- 
long  as  life  is  desirable — a  "thousand  years,  or  more." 
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SAAC  S.  HASCALL,  a  resident  of  Omaha  and  Senator 
from  Douglas  county  in  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska,  was 
born  in  Erie  county,  New  York,  in  1831.  His  ancestors, 
on  his  father's  side,  came  from  Wales,  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  from  thence  removed  to  western  New  York, 
locating  in  Erie  county.  His  grandfather  was  a  Baptist 
preacher.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four  years. 
His  father  is  a  lawyer,  is  still  alive,  and  in  1844  was  chosen 
one  of  the  presidential  electors  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  cast  a  vote  in  the  electoral  college  of  that  state  for  Polk 
and  Dallas.  He  was  elected  for  seventeen  successive  years  as 
member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  for  the  county  of  Erie, 
and  was  also  elected  surrogate  of  the  same  county,  and  served 
in  that  position  for  years.  His  ancestors  on  the  mother's 
side  were  a  mixture  of  German  and  Yankee. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He 
read  law  with  Hon.  L.  Morris,  of  Maysville,  Chautauque 
county.  New  York,  now  of  Fredonia.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  state  at  a  general  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  in  1855,  Judges 
Marvin,  Bowen  and  Taggart  on  the  bench.  The  season  of 
1847  he  spent  on  Rock  river,  in  northern  Illinois,  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  In  1854  he 
went  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  thence  down  the  Ohio  into 
Missouri,  and  after  wandering  about  in  that  state  for  a  month 
or  more,  late  in  the  fall  of  that  year  went  up  the  Kansas 
river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Blue  river,  and  wintered  in  that 
locality.  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  went  up  the  Big  Blue  to  a 
point  in  Nebraska,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte  river, 
between  Grand  Island  and  Fort  Kearney.  From  thence  he 
returned  down  the  Big  Blue  to  Marvsville,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  military  road  (leading  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort 
Kearney)  with  the  Blue,  and  from  there  to  Atchinson,  Kansas. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  he  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  in 
townshipping  Government  lands  between  the  Little  Nemaha 
and  Nebraska  City,  in  Nebraska.  In  the  winter  lie  returned 
to  Atchinson,  Kansas,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
with  J.   T.   Hereford,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hereford  & 
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Hascallj  and  followed  the  same  for  about  lour  years,  with  the 
exception  of  one  winter  spent  at  Hannibal  and  Macon  City, 
Missouri.  In  July,  1856,  he  made  a  trip  to  New  York,  and 
was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Harrison,  a  daughter  of  Captain 
John  Harrison,  of  Chautauqua  county.  While  a  resident  of 
Atchison  he  was  elected  from  Atchison  county  as  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Kansas,  and  was  also  elected 
Probate  Judge  of  the  county,  but  resigned  the  position  in  a 
short  time  on  account  of  other  duties  requiring  his  attention. 
He  was  a  member  in  good  standing  of  Washington  Lodge 
A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  of  Washington  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
located  at  Atchison,  and  also  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  of  O.  F., 
having  been  initiated  into  the  latter  order  and  passed  through 
the  Encampment  degrees  in  Brant  Lodge  and  Schuyler 
Encampment  in  New  York  in  1852.  He  quit  the  law  business 
in  Atchison  in  1S60,  and  in  a  short  time  thereafter  went  to 
Colorado,  and  after  prospecting  through  the  mountains  in 
that  Territory  and  finding  no  sufficient  inducements  to  remain 
he  went  on  an  expedition  to  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  party 
with  which  he  traveled,  consisting  of  about  thirty  men,  were 
attacked  by  the  Indians  while  encamped  near  a  small  lake  in 
the  Bear  River  Mountains.  The  Indians  were  repulsed,  and 
the  party  moved  on.  The  party  were  again  troubled  with 
Indians  at  the  Shoshone,  or  great  falls  of  the  Snake  river. 
One  man  by  the  name  of  Phillips  was  killed.  Phillips  was 
the  same  person  who  lost  an  arm  in  a  riot  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  mentioned  in  the  "American  Conflict,"  by  Horace 
Greeley.  The  settlement  of  Mr,  Hascall  in  Oregon  was  at 
the  mining  town  of  Auburn,  Baker  county,  in  the  Powder 
river  gold  mines.  Auburn  being  the  county  seat.  Law  busi- 
ness being  brisk,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  was  soon  elected  as  city  attorney.  In  the  spring  of  1863 
he  became  interested  in  prospecting  and  mining  in  the  Eagle 
River  Mountains,  on  the  line  between  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and 
finally,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  went  to  Idaho  City, 
in  Idaho  Territory,  distant  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Auburn,  and  for  a  year  or  more  attended  to 
cases  in  the  courts  of  Boise  county,  Idaho,  and  Baker  county, 
Oregon.  Without  his  knowledge  or  solicitation,  he  was 
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nominated  to  the  office  of  District  Attorney  in  Idaho,  for  the 
district    composed    of   the  counties   of   Boise,  Alturas   and 
Owyhee,  but  declined  the  nomination,  although  it  was  well 
understood  that  the  nomination  was  equivalent  to  an  election. 
In  the  fall  of  1864  he  went  to  California,  and  after  spending 
a   few  weeks  in  traveling  through  that    State  and  parts  of 
country  adjoining  the  same,  he  embarked  at  San  Francisco, 
by  steamer  for  New  York,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,   and 
reached  New  York  in  the  usual  time  of  passage.     Most  of 
the  winter  of  1864  and  1865  he  spent  in  traveling  in  Kentucky, 
Illinois,   Michigan,   Canada  and   Pennsylvania;  and  in  the 
latter   part   of  February  he  started    for  Omaha,    Nebraska, 
arriving  at  that  place  early  in  March,  1865.     In  the  summer 
he  was  appointed  Probate  Judge  of  Douglas  county,  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  was  elected  to  fill  the  same  position. 
In  the  fall  of  1866  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from  Douglas 
county,   and  attended  the  three  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
held  during  his  term.     In  August,    1867,   he  resigned  the 
position  of  Probate  Judge  in  order  to  again  make  a  trip  to 
the  mountains.     He  spent  the  next  winter  in  the  magic  city 
of  Cheyenne,  and  the  following  spring  went  to  the  Sweetwater, 
or  South  Pass  mines,  and  returned  to  Omaha  in  September, 
1868.     In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  re-elected  State  Senator 
to    represent   Douglas  county  in   the  Legislature,  in  which 
capacity  he  is  now  serving  the  people.     He  is  a  member  of 
Cai)itol  Lodge  of  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  in  Omaha,  and  President 
of  the  Omaha  Literary  and  Library  Association.     As  a  legis- 
lator, Mr.  Hascall  is  always  in  his  place.     He  has  pushed  the 
famous  school  fund  investigation  until  it  has  finally  culminated 
in  the  impeachment  of  two  of  the  first  officials  in   the  state. 
He  advocates  honesty  and  retrenchment  ii?  all  public  men  in 
political  places.     On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cunningham  as 
President  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hascall  was  duly  elected  to  that 
honorable  position,  which  he  filled   acceptably  during   the 
closing  days  of  the  session  of  1871. 

In  the  spring  of  1S71  he  was  elected  from  Douglas  county 
as  one  of  the  delegates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  to 
frame  a  new  organic  law  for  the  state.  The  result  of  their 
labors  was  the  production  of  an  elaborate  instrument,  which 
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was   rejected,    September   17,  by  the  people,  as  being  too 
prolix,  cumbersome  and  expensive  for  a  young  state. 

As  a  politician  he  is  as  shrewd  and  cunning  as  a  fox;  as  fair 
and  honest  as  a  politician  can  be.  He  worked  faithfully  for 
the  regeneration  of  political  parties,  and  finds  that  independ- 
ent workers  are  the  most  successful.  He  is  destined,  if  life 
and  health  be  spared,  to  record  his  name  several  notches 
upward  on  the  scroll  of  imperishable  fame. 


OBERT  HAWKE  is  one  of  the  most  successful  business 
men  in  southern  Nebraska.  He  is  endowed  by  nature 
with  those  special  qualities  of  mind,  so  essential  in  the 
great  struggle  for  wealth — qualities  that  alone  have  the 
power  of  victory  in  the  ever  progressive  conflict  between 
riches  and  poverty.  Mr.  Hawke  is  designed  for  a  business 
man.  He  has  the  faculty  of  gaining  the  good  will  of  his 
customers,  and,  by  honest  dealing,  of  retaining  them.  He 
is  a  corrected  copy  from  the  original. 

William  Hawke,  the  father  of  Robert,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  August  12,  1795.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he 
came  to  America,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  took  upon 
himself  to  learn  the  laborious  trade  of  stone  cutter.  He 
married,  shortly  after  attaining  his  majority,  a  Miss  Eliza  Jane 
Farra,  in  Winchester,  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia,  and 
emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1824,  where  he  engaged  extensively  in 
farming  until  1833,  when  he  embarked  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Blackburn.  The  firm 
experienced  unfortunate  reverses  during  the  crisis  of  1837-8. 
AVith  crippled  finances  and  a  large  family,  Mr.  Hawke  left 
Ohio  for  the  far  west,  and  landed  at  Weston,  Platte  county, 
Missouri,  June  21,  1841 — about  two  years  after  the  treaty 
which  resulted  in  what  is  known  as  the  Platte  Purchase  in 
northwest  Missouri. 

'  When  he  arrived  at  Weston,  the  end  of  his  journey,  he 
had  but  $140,  a  scanty  store  of  provisions,  with  their  ordinary 
clothing  and  household  goods.  Sixty  dollars  of  this  money 
was   paid  for  hauling  their  goods,  by  ox  team,  up  to  the 
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Nishnabotna  river,  to  a  point  new  in  Atchison  county.  In 
August,  1841,  his  wife  died,  leaving  nine  children.  The 
support  of  a  family,  in  a  new  country,  is  no  small  responsibility  ; 
settlers  are  distant  from  each  other;  supplies  are  almost  out 
of  the  question,  and  one  hundred  miles  to  the  nearest  mill, 
are  among  the  vexations  and  privations  endured  by  these 
pioneers.  For  the  purpose  of  bettering  his  condition  he 
sought  for  the  golden  wealth  of  California,  where  he  was 
murdered  for  his  money,  in  his  own  room,  in  Jackson,  Amador 
county,  in  February,  1854. 

Robert  Hawke,  the  subject   of  this  sketch,   is  a  native  of 
Stark  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  January   25,    1826. 
He  shared  the  changes  and  reverses  of  his  father  until  1842, 
one  year  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  left  home, 
and  sought  employment  for  self-support.      He  visited  Weston, 
and  from  thence  worked  his  passage  on  a  steamer  down  the 
river  to  St.  Louis.     Here  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  position 
as  cabin-boy  on  a  little  steamer  called  the  "Jasper,"  which 
run  between  St.  Louis  and  Peru,  on  the  Illinois  river.     He 
worked  until  September,  when  he  was  taken  sick,  and  on  their 
downward  trip  experienced  the  inhuman  treatment  of  Captain 
Moore.     At  St.  Louis  he  was  discharged,  and  a  part  of  his 
wages  retained  on  account  of  his  sickness.     The  captain  said 
that  he  "had  no  use  for  sick  boys,"  accordingly  he  turned  the 
lad  out  on  the  levee  of  a  strange  city,  sick,  among  strangers, 
and  far  from  home,  with  only  three  dollars  and  a  half  in  his 
purse.       "Man's   inhumanity  to  man"   is  greater  than  was 
ever  dreamed  of  by  poet,  sage  or  philanthropist.     The  boy 
worked  his  way  home  as  l)est  he  could,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  lived  with  his  uncle  for  two  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1845  he  was  put  out  to  learn  the  blacksmith's 
trade.     He  served  two  years,  according  to  contract,  and  then 
began  business  on  his  own  account.     After  about  one  and  a 
half  year's  hard  labor  he  sold  his  shop,  material  and  tools, 
and  purchased  an  old  stock  of  dry  goods.      This  was  the  first 
beginning  of  a  successful  mercantile  career.      He  started  with 
his  goods  for  the  far  west,  and  landed  at  Hemmes,  Holt 
county,    Missouri,    April    i,    1848.     He   continued    here  in 
business  until  March,  1859,  following  successfully  mercantile 
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pursuits.  During  this  year  he  removed  to  Nebraska  City  with 
his  stock  of  goods  and  soon  became  a  merchant  king.  In 
i860  he  took  a  stock  of  goods  to  Central  City,  Colorado.  He 
obtained  an  interest  in  a  quartz  mill  and  continued  his  opera- 
tions until  1862,  when  he  sold  out  and  returned  to  Nebraska 
City,  where  he  has  since  resided,  continuing  in  his  legitimate 
line  of  business.  From  his  first  mercantile  experiences, 
through  all  his  changes,  he  has  been  uniformly  successful,  and 
to-day  is  numbered  among  the  substantial  business  men  of 
Nebraska.  Such  is  an  epitome  of  a  busy  life.  To  finish  the 
narrative  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  a  few  facts  and  then 
leave  our  subject  to  the  worthy  record  he  has  made  in  the 
sphere  where  he  has  lived  and  with  those  to  whom  his  daily 
life  is  best  known. 

In  business  circles  his  name  is  honored.  As  a  citizen  none 
are  more  loyal  and  true  to  the  genius  of  American  liberty. 
As  a  politician  he  works  with  the  Progressive  Democracy. 
In  the  fall  of  1870  he  Avas  elected  to  the  Senate  in  the  eighth 
Legislature,  and  reluctantly  accepted  an  office  thrust  upon 
him. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Hemme,  April  2, 
1848,  at  Hemme's  Landing,  Holt  county,  Missouri.  They 
have  a  family  of  four  children  living,  one  boy,  age  thirteen 
years,  and  three  girls,  ages  respectively  twelve,  eight  and  five 
years. 

One  term  of  two  years  in  the  City  Council  of  Nebraska 
City,  one  term  in  1871  in  the  State  Senate,  in  which  he  sat 
on  the  impeachment  trial  of  David  Butler,  includes  the 
political  record  of  an  honest  and  earnest  business  man.  Mr. 
Hawk  is  generous-hearted  and  sympathetic — is  a  great  admirer 
of  genuine  nobleness  of  character.  He  takes  an  active  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  county  and  state  that  affords 
him  a  home  and  the  protection  of  law  and  order. 

Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labor  and  the 
good  will  of  the  thousands  who  delight  to  honor  his  many 
noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 
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NDREW  R.  KENNEDY.  Neil  Kennedy  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  his 
jv\x,  education.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revo- 
\]  lution  he  enlisted  in  the  British  army  and  served,  first 
as  private,  then  as  sergeant,  and  afterwards  promoted  to 
recruiting  officer,  in  which  capacity  he  served  to  the  end  of 
his  term.  The  father  of  Neil  having  died  intestate,  under 
the  English  law,  the  oldest  male  child  became  heir  to  the 
estate.  This  unjust  law  left  young  Kennedy  without  an 
inheritance,  hence  his  enlistment  in  the  service  of  his  country 
to  atone  for  the  injustice  it  had  done  him.  At  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in 
Washington  county.  New  York,  where  he  lived  about  twenty- 
five  years.  He  then  removed  to  Chenango  county,  and 
settled  in  the  town  of  Norwich — then  a  wilderness  on  the 
extreme  western  borders  of  civilization.  Soon  after  his  first 
settlement  in  America  he  was  married  to  an  estimable  lady,  a 
native  of  the  county  in  which  he  had  found  a  home.  She 
owned  some  two  townships  of  land  in  the  interior  of  the 
state,  but  it,  being  so  far  from  the  settlements,  she  traded  it  for 
two  hundred  acres  in  the  county  in  which  she  lived — a  trade 
that,  in  our  day,  would  be  considered  as  "paying  very  dear 
for  the  whistle."  But,  in  the  space  of  fourscore  years,  the  far 
west  has  advanced  from  central  New  York,  and  nov/  stands 
gazing  westward  from  the  tallest  peak  of  Cape  Mendocino. 
Out  beyond  the  deep  waters  of  the  blue  Pacific  there  is  a  new 
west;  and  there  the  footsteps  of  American  civilization  are  fast 
tending. 

James  Kennedy  was  the  oldest  son  and  second  child  of  Neil 
Kennedy,  in  a  family  of  ten  children.  He  lived  in  his  native 
State  until  1854,  when  he  removed  to  Benton  county,  Iowa, 
where  he  lived  until  his  removal  to  Sarpy  county,  Nebraska,  in 
1865,  where  he  still  lives  on  a  farm.  As  farming  has  been  his 
life  occupation,  he  feels  ill  at  home  in  any  other.  At  the  time 
of  his  settlement  in  Iowa  there  were  no  railroads  and  no 
trading  post  nearer  than  Iowa  City,  about  fifty  miles  distant. 
Sixteen  years  have  made  wonderful  changes  in  the  prairie  state, 
but  no  greater  than  are  to  be  wrought  in  the  next  decade. 
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Here  there  was  no  wilderness  of  heavy  timber  to  clear  away, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  east,  wearing  out  at  least  three  genera- 
tions. All  that  was  required  to  make  a  farm  in  three  months 
was  a  plow  and  a  team,  sinewy  arms  and  a  manly  will. 

Andrew  R.  Kennedy,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the 
fourth  child  in  a  family  of  seven  children — four  girls  and 
three  boys.  During  his  minority  he  lived  at  home  engaged 
in  farming,  which  has  been  the  business  of  his  life,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year  spent  in  teaching  and  about  eight  months 
in  reading  law,  which  was  terminated  by  his  enlistment  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion.  He  served  about  one  year  in 
the  13th  Iowa  Infantry  Volunteers.  He  was  discharged  on 
account  of  protracted  illness.  When  he  left  the  army  he 
returned  again  to  the  farm,  and  has  followed  in  that  line  to 
the  present.  In  1864  he  removed  to  Nebraska  and  settled  in 
Sarpy  county,  buying  a  small  farm  of  327  acres,  which  he 
cultivated  with  his  own  hands  until  the  fall  of  1871,  when  he 
traded  it  for  a  stock  of  goods  in  Pappilion,  a  station  on  the 
U.  P.  Railway.  In  February,  1865,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Katie  Shepard,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  an  estimable 
companion,  whose  womanly  qualities  commend  her  to  those 
who  know  her  best.  Kind-hearted,  sympathetic  and  chari- 
table ;  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  the  sympathiser 
in  distress,  she  endeavors  to  prove  her  christian  virtues  by 
multiplying  the  joys  and  lessening  the  sorrows  of  life. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is,  politically,  a  life-long  republican,  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  purity  of  politics  and  the  necessary  honesty 
of  worthy  politicians.  Those  who  have  not  these  virtues 
should  be  cast  out.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  to 
represent  Cass,  Sarpy,  Saunders,  Seward  and  Butler  counties 
.  in  the  session  of  1871.  The  certificae  of  election  was  given 
to  Mr.  Pottinger  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  canvassers  to 
receive  the  votes  of  Saunders  county  in  time.  Mr.  Kennedy  con- 
tested the  election  of  his  opponent,  and  after  some  manoeuvering 
on  the  part  of  Senators,  was  finally  admitted  to  his  seat  and 
served  faithfully  as  ' '  float' '  Senator  for  the  balance  of  the  term. 
Andrew  R.  Kennedy  is  a  sincere,  straight-forward  and 
upright  business  man  ;  a  good  legislator ;  a  good  citizen,  and 
a  credit  to  the  counties  he  represents. 
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EAWSON  SHELDON  was  born  in  Ludlow,  Windsor 
county,  Vermont,  September  28,  1827.  He  is  a  genuine 
,  descendant  of  English,  Scotch  and  German  ancestors ; 
J  a  healthy  and  long-lived  race,  who  contributed  their 
share  of  muscle  in  paving  the  pathway  of  empire  in  the 
"Green  Mountain  State."  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
young  Lawson  left  home  for  Boston,  where  he  labored  several, 
months  at  such  work  as  his  inexperience  enabled  him  to  obtain. 
But  city  life  was  not  suited  to  his  taste  and  he  returned  to 
"his  father's  house,"  determined  to  fortify  his  experience  of 
the  world  on  the  old  homestead.  In  1851,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  California, 
the  stories  of  her  golden  riches  having  been  confirmed  by 
returned  Californians  and  the  experience  of  those  who  tried 
the  hardships  of  a  trip  Pacificward  during  the  previous  two 
years.  That  there  was  gold  in  the  far-off  state  was  no  longer 
a  myth,  and  young  Sheldon  determined  to  try  his  luck  at  the 
wheel  of  fortune.  He  remained  in  California  three  years  and 
eight  months,  engaged  in  mining  at  or  near  Mormon  Bar,  on 
the  American  river.  Li  May,  1856,  he  came  overland  to 
Nebraska  and  settled  on  the  Weeping  Water,  where  he  now 
resides.  He  found  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Nebraska  a  richer 
mine  of  wealth  than  all  the  gold  of  California,  and  was  content 
henceforth  to  "earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 
For  a  year  he  lived  in  his  primitive  cabin,  laying  a  foundation 
for  the  wonderful  prosperity  that  has  attended  his  efforts  in 
later  years.  During  this  time  he  had  for  a  room-mate  and 
partner  Mr.  J.  Pollard,  the  present  County  Clerk  of  Cass  county, 
and  one  of  her  solid  men — that  is,  if  fifteen  hundred  acres  of 
land  can  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  solidity.  But  Mr.  Sheldon 
was  advancing  rapidly  in  years,  and,  like  a  sensible  man, 
concluded  that  it  was  "not  good  to  be  alone."  Therefore 
(in  1857)  he  returned  to  Vermont,  where  he  married  Miss 
Julia  A.  Pollard,  and,  with  his  young  wife,  returned  to  his 
Nebraska  home.  Marriage,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
a  trying  ordeal  for  a  young  lady,  but  to  marry  a  man  who  has 
been  wandering  for  years  in  the  western  wilds  and  with  him 
to  leave  home  and  friends  for  an  unknown  country,  there  to 
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live  "among  strangers  in  a  strange  land,"  shows  a  degree  of 
confidence  in  woman  that  is  worthy  the  return  of  man's  abiding 
love.  How  few  husbands  appreciate  the  sacrifices  young  wives 
are  called  upon  to  make.  The  tender  aff'ections  and  life 
friendships  are  all  broken  up,  and  new  relations  are  to  be 
formed.  Oh  !  man,  entwine  around  thy  sterner  manhood  the 
tendrils  of  woman's  love.  In  the  strength  of  two  noble 
natures  walk  together  in  peace  down  the  avenues  of  time  until 
the  sunset  of  this  life  shall  reveal  to  longing  and  loving  souls 
the  grandeur  and  the  glory  of  the  "better  land." 

Mr.  Sheldon  appreciates  true  friendship,  and  is  firmly 
attached  to  home.  With  his  companion  he  shares  all  the  joys 
of  life,  while  he  is  inclined  to  take  the  heavy  burdens  upon 
himself 

Politically  he  is  a  republican — dyed  in  the  wool.  He  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  county  and  state, 
and,  having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people,  has  been 
returned  to  many  places  of  trust.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
noted  Florence  Legislature,  but  does  not  feel  honored  by 
having  that  fact  revealed.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
in  the  last  Territorial  Legislature  and  the  first  term  of  the  State 
Legislature.  Li  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  by  a  large  majority.  He  has  been  the  Assessor 
of  his  district  for  five  years,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
An  active  citizen,  and  reliable  business  man,  he  is  ever  mindful, 
as  a  legislator,  of  the  general  interest,  as  though  none  but 
himself  were  concerned.  He  is  one  of  the  most  watchful 
members  of  the  State  Senate,  some  persons  claiming  that  he 
goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  would  stop  entirely  all  state 
or  county  progress.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  He  only  seeks 
to  stop  the  dreadful  official  leakage  that  is  destroying  the  best 
energies  of  our  country. 

Religiously  he  is  a  free  thinker,  allowing  all  the  same  privi- 
lege he  claims  for  himself — that  of  shaping  his  own  theological 
creed. 

In  every  relation,  official  or  otherwise,  he  performs  his 
whole  duty  and  performs  it  well.  His  constituents  may  depend 
upon  being  safely  represented  in  the  person  of  Lawson  Sheldon, 
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the  watchful,  inquiring,  shrewd,  plain-spoken  and  conscientious 
worker,  the  gentleman  from  Cass. 

He  stands  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  has  a  medium-sized 
head,  an  average  brain,  that  is  tough  and  active.  Always 
thinks  for  himself,  and  is  set  in  his  own  way;  will  never 
forget  and  seldom  forgives  an  injury ;  but  to  those  who  walk 
uprightly  he  is  firmly  attached.  He  appreciates  true  friend- 
ship ;  is  benevolent ;  will  never  turn  the  needy  from  his  door 
without  first  satisfying  their  wants.  He  is  shrewd  in  business  ; 
a  close  observer,  and  a  man  well  calculated  to  make  the  most 
of  life.     Cass  county  has  no  better  citizen. 


ENJAMIN   FRANKLIN   HILTON.      The  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch   emigrated  to   America 
during  his  early  life,  in  company  with  two  brothers,  one 
brother  settling  in  Connecticut,  one  in  Ivfiassachusetts 
and  the  paternal  ancestor  of  Benjamin,  in  New  Hampshire. 
But,    like   all    families,   the   descendants   soon   scatter,   and 
children  of  the  same  lineal  stock  become  strangers  to  each 
other.     The  father  of  Benjamin  having  removed  to  Maine, 
it  was  there  our  subject  was  born,  in  the  town  of  Corrinna, 
October  26,  181 7.     He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  country  and  at  Kent's  Hill  Seminary,  in  his  native 
state.     His  mother  died  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old 
and  in    1842,  his  father  being  on  a  surveying   tour  to  the 
northern   part  of  the  state,  was   taken  sick  and  died    very 
suddenly.     At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  Benjamin  left  home 
to  attend  school,  and   after   finishing  his  academic  course, 
having  no  resources  but  his  hands  and  brain  to  supply  his 
daily   wants,   he   sought    for  a  more   lucrative   field  in  and 
around    Bangor,     Maine;    working    on    the    Penobscot    at 
lumbering,    in   mills   and   as   a  machinist.      At  the  age  of 
nineteen  years  he  began  the  reading  of  law,  but  having  made 
a  profession  of  religion  during  this  time,  was  influenced  by 
the  church  to  begin  a  course  of  study  for  the  ministry.     For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  his  theological  regime  he  repaired 
to  Belmont;  Maine,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  the 
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direction  of  Rev.   Mr.  Frohock,   then  a  rising  clergyman  of 
the  Methodist  persuasion.     At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years 
he  began  preaching — his  first  appointment  being  in  his  native 
county.      He   continued   his   connection    with   the    M.    E. 
Church,  until  he  emigrated  west  in  1844. 

In  1839  he  married  a  Miss  Priscilla  Stevens,  in  his  native 
town,  by  whom  he  had  two  children — one  of  whom  died 
before  leaving  Maine. 

In  1844  he  removed  west  and  remained  in  Winnebago 
county,  Illinois,  over  winter  and  in  the  spring  of  1845 
crossed  the  line  into  Wisconsin,  where  he  lived  in  Rock  and 
Grant  counties  until  1864.  In  his  earlier  days  in  Wisconsin 
he  preached  about  three  years,  when  he  purchased  a  farm  and 
became  an  honest  agriculturalist.  Under  the  railroad 
mortgage  scheme  of  that  state,  he  lost  his  farm,  when,  being 
houseless  and  discouraged,  he  turned  his  attention  again  to 
law,  which  he  practiced  for  about  four  years.  In  1864  he 
removed  to  Boone  county,  Iowa,  where  he  lived  for  five 
years,  and  for  three  years  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Boone  County  Advocate.  At  the  laying  out  of  the  new 
town  of  Blair,  Nebraska,  he  removed  to  that  place  and  started 
the  Blair  Register.  During  the  summer  he  sold  the  Boone 
County  Advocate  and  removed  his  family  to  Blair,  where 
they  resided  until  the  fall  of  1871,  when  they  removed  to 
Lincoln  and  engaged  in  hotel  keeping.  He  has  a  large 
family — eleven  children  in  all — two  of  whom  are  married, 
eight  are  still  at  home  and  one  deceased.  In  1847  h^  buried 
his  wife ;  but  his  misfortunes  came  not  singly.  The  terrible 
financial  crisis  of  that  year  swept  away  his  little  stock  of  this 
world's  goods — leaving  him  penniless  with  a  large  family. 
This  was  the  darkest  hour  of  his  life.  But  faith  in  the  future, 
supported  with  a  determined  will,  brought  him  to  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day.  After  enduring  the  storm-clouds  for  about 
two  years  he  was  again  married,  this  time  to  Miss  Mary  S. 
Guptill  with  whom  he  lived  some  three  years  when  she  also 
died,  without  issue.  In  1852  he  married  a  Miss  Martha 
Lumpkin,  a  native  of  Virginia.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was 
returned  to  the  State  Senate  from  the  ninth  Senatorial 
District.     He  can  scarcely  be  called  a  politician  and  is  not 
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an  aspirant  for  office.  He  still  holds  to  the  faith  of 
Methodism  "as  an  anchor  to  the  soul,"  "sure  and  steadfast." 
Politically  he  has  been  a  straight  republican  since  the  first 
organization  of  the  party — having  transferred  his  allegiance 
from  the  old  Whig  party  at  th.e  date  of  its  death. 

During  the  war  his  health  was  such  as  to  render  military 
service  impossible. 

He  is  a  good  speaker,  having  gained  considerable  notoriety 
in  that  direction  and  is  among  the  best  and  most  influential 
working  members  in  the  eighth  Legislature  of  Nebraska. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  voters  of  the  ninth  Senatorial 
District  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  day  they  voted  for 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hilton  to  represent  their  interests  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  youngest  and  best  state  in  the  American 
Union. 

Mr.  Hilton  stands  about  five  feet  ten  and  weighs  about  175 
avoirdupois.  He  has  prominent  features,  a  large  active  brain, 
and  does  his  own  thinking;  social  and  companionable;  a 
despiser  of  mean  acts — his  life  has  ever  been  scjuared  by  the 
golden  rule  of  right. 


REDERIC  METZ  was  born  in  the  city  of  ISLirburg, 
'  Hesse  Cassel,  May  19,  1832.  In  185 1  he  left  home  for 
America  and  landed  in  New  Orleans,  May  21,  of  the 
same  year.  Going  directly  to  Saint  Louis,  he  engaged 
in  the  dry  goods  business  at  which  he  continued  for  six  years. 
In  1857  he  removed  to  Bellevue,  in  Sarpy  county,  Nebraska, 
continuing  in  the  same  business.  In  1863  he  removed  to 
Colorado  Territory,  where  he  remained  until  1864;  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  and  commission  business.  In  1864  he 
returned  to  Omaha  where  he  purchased  an  interest  in  a 
Brewery,  in  company  with  a  brother,  in  which  business  he  is 
still  engaged. 

He  has  served  as  delegate  on  several  occasions,  in  political 
conventions,  and  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party  from  its  first   organization.     In  the  fall 
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of  1S70  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  Convention  to 
represent  his  Senatorial  District  in  the  eighth  Legislature. 

This  nomination  was  made  without  his  knowledge,  or 
consent,  and  while  absent  in  the  Old  Country.  He  was 
elected  without  any  personal  effort  on  his  part — was  never  a 
political  aspirant — preferring  to  attend  to  his  own  private 
affairs  at  home. 

In  1855  he  was  married  to  Louisa  Jesser,  a  native  of  Saint 
Louis,  but  of  German  parentage.  They  have  a  family  of  six 
children,  soon  to  take  their  place  in  society  and  aid  in 
developing  the  great  American  idea. 

In  the  Senate  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  perfecting 
some  scheme  to  aid  and  protect  immigrants  from  the  Old 
Country,  as  he  considers  an  increased  population  of  essential 
importance  in  our  young  state.  He  also  advocated  the 
enactment  of  a  herd  law  to  protect  the  pioneer  farmers  in  the 
growth  of  grain,  fruit  trees  and  hedges. 

In  stature  he  is  of  medium  size — with  a  well  developed 
organism  and  a  mind  educated  to  business.  Watchful  of  his 
own  interests,  he  naturally  looks  well  to  the  interests  of  his 
constituents.  He  has  proved  himself  an  able  Senator,  as 
well  as  a  successful  business  man. 

The  following  worthy  tribute  is  from  the  Omaha  Herald : 

"Hon.  Frederic  Metz,  State  Senator  from  Douglas,  is  a  man 
who  does  credit  to  our  county  and  the  state  in  the  Senate. 
He  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  character  possesses  excellent 
judgment  and  is  honorable  and  upright  in  all  his  aims  and 
acts.  Mr.  Metz  is  a  republican  in  politics,  but  v/e  like  to 
praise  this  kind  of  republicans  as  well  as  we  like  to  denounce 
those  of  an  opposite  character.  The  opportunity  is  so  rare 
to  warrant  us  in  doing  it  that  we  have  the  appearance  of  not 
wishing  to  indorse  this  kind  of  men. 

Mr.  Metz  is  devoting  himself  with  an  intelligent  and 
honest  zeal  to  influence  the  passage  of  good  laws,  and  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  bad  laws.  Knowing  the  importance 
of  it,  among  other  things,  he  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  interests  of  immigration.  The  bill  creating  an  Immi- 
gration Board  is  a  measure  which  Mr.  Metz  introduced  and 
which   he   has  supported  with  facts   and   arguments   which 
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were  unanswerable  in  favor  of  effective  movements  for 
inviting  foreign  immigration.  We  commend  him  for  this 
and  other  services  rendered  the  state,  and  could  wish  we  had 
an  entire  Legislature  composed  of  such  strong  and  good  men 
as  Frederic  Metz." 

Such  is  the  brief  record  of  a  man  who  has  no  political  ends 
to  gain — save  that  of  the  general  interest  of  the  state.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  name  may  not  be  forgotten,  but  that 
his  voice  may  again  be  heard  in  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Nebraska. 


BEL  W.  TENNANT  was  born  in  Pavilion,  Genessee 
county,  New  York,  June  21,  1838.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  New  York,  and  a  practicing  physician  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1848.  In  1849  his  mother  removed 
to  Wisconsin,  where  she  lived  several  years,  and  then  removed 
to  Minnesota,  where  she  now  resides. 

Young  Abel  left  home  in  his  twelfth  year  and  engaged  as 
"devil"  in  the  Walworth  County  Reporter  at  Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin,  in  which  he  served  four  years  without  losing  a 
day.  His  health  then  failing  him,  he  engaged  in  other 
business,  clerking  in  a  dry  goods  store,  &c.,  for  about  two 
years.  He  then  obtained  a  position  as  brakeman  on  the 
Western  Union  railroad,  running  from  Racine,  west.  He 
continued  on  this,  and  the  C.  &  N.  W.  railroad,  for  about 
two  years,  when  he  removed  to  Chickasaw  county,  Iowa,  and 
worked  by  day's  works  for  about  a  year.  He  then  went  to 
St.  Paul  and  worked  one  year  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  office. 
At  the  close  of  that  year  he  returned  to  Chickasaw  county, 
where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Esther  A.  Graves,  November 
9,  1859.  Two  years  after  his  marriage  he  purchased  a 
stock  of  goods  and  opened  a  store  in  Chickasaw,  where  he 
continued  in  the  mercantile  trade  until  the  fall  of  1862. 
After  several  other  business  enterprises  in  which  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, losing  his  little  stock  of  hard  earnings,  he  concluded 
to  remove  to  Nebraska.  Accordingly,  in  1866,  he  came  to 
Omaha  and  engaged  as  brakeman  on  the  U.  P.  railroad, 
where  he  continued  about  a  year.     He  then  opened  an  eating 
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house  at  the  station  in  Fremont,  in  which  he  continued  up  to 
the  summer  of  1 87 1.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  on 
the  democratic  ticket,  in  a  district  composed  of  eight  counties 
and  heavily  republican,  over  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
in  the  district.  As  a  legislator  he  is  quiet,  occupying  no 
time  in  idle  discussion,  but  always  ready  to  record  his  vote; 
and  of  his  record  thus  made  he  has  no  occasion  to  be  either 
afraid  or  ashamed. 

In  1 87 1  he  purchased  a  large  hotel  in  Fremont  at  a  cost  of 
some  ^25,000,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  whole  property  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  only  insured  for  half  its  value. 

Mr.  Tennant  is  a  good  citizen — rather  quiet — never  pushes 
himself  forward,  but  "waits  for  the  wagon,"  which  never 
fails  to  carry  him  forward  in  due  time. 

More  could  be  said,  but  the  brief  space  alloted  these 
sketches  compels  brevity,  and  the  necessity  of  those  seeking 
further  knowledge  may  obtain  it  from  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, by  whom  he  is  held  in  good  repute.  Success  to  him 
in  every  good  work  in  which  he  may  engage,  is  our  bene- 
diction. 


TjpDWARD  WHITTINGHAM  THOMAS,  a  native  of 
%^  South  Carolina,  was  born  May  16,  1830.  His  parents 
j||._y  were  natives  of  South  Carolina,  as  were  their  progenitors 
"j"  for  several  generations.  His  ancestors  on  his  father's 
side  were  from  England,  emigrated  to  America  in  1602,  and 
settled  in  the  Palmetto  State.  His  mother  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and  only  three  or  four  genera- 
tions removed  from  the  native  stock.  The  history  of  the 
Huguenots  is  well  known.  Under  the  discipline  of  Calvin 
they  gained  in  favor  with  rulers,  princes  and  heads  of  families, 
until  the  Huguenot-Calvinistic  ritual  bid  fair  to  become  the 
faith  of  Catholic  France.  This,  however,  was  reversed  by  the 
revocation,  in  1665,  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  when  the  last 
hope  of  the  heretical  Huguenots  perished,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  to  America,  and  other  countries 
where  security  of  life  and  property  was  guaranteed.     They 
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settled  in  various  parts  of  the  colonies,  but  more  largely  in- 
Charleston,  there  being  in  that  city  not  less  than  16,000  at 
one  time,  filling  whole  streets  and  controlling  the  business. 
Among  those  early  refugees  were  the  ancestors  of  Mrs.  Thomas, 
whose  family  name  was  Gaillard,  and  many  of  their  descend- 
ants still  inhabit  that  part  of  the  country. 

His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
was  Rector  of  St.  John's  parish,  Berkley,  about  thirty  miles, 
from  Charleston.  Mr.  Berkley  was  one  of  the  patentees  to 
a  large  district  of  country,  granted  by  the  Crown  of  England 
to  the  American  colonists,  and  the  parish  was  named  after 
him. 

Until  his  sixteenth  year  young  Thomas  had  the  advantages . 
of  a  private  school  in  Charleston.  At  this  period  he  entered 
the  college  of  Charleston,  at  that  time  under  the  presidential 
control  of  Pereneau  Finley,  a  man  of  fine  abilities  as  an 
educator,  and  a  good  reputation — confined  mostly  to  his  own 
state.  After  graduating,  in  1851,  he  dovoted  his  time  to. 
school  teaching  in  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  until  1855,, 
during  which  period  he  saved  enough  of  his  earnings  to  visit 
Germany  and  attended  the  University  of  Gottingen  and  the 
University  of  Berlin — taking  a  six  month's  course  in  each — 
his  chief  studies  being  civil  law  and  German  literature.  In 
1857  he  returned  to  New  York,  remained  in  the  city  until 
October,  when  he  made  choice  of  Nebraska  and  settled  in 
Nebraska  City,  where  he  remained  about  one  year  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law.  In  1859  he  changed  his  location  to 
Brownville,  thinking  that  in  the  latter  place  a  better  open- 
ing was  presented  for  a  young  man  to  establish  a  permanent 
and  prosperous  business.  In  twelve  years  residence  in  his 
present  home  he  has  devoted  himself  faithfully  and  energet- 
ically to  his  chosen  profession,  and  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing an  extensive  practice  and  a  reputation  that  of  itself  is 
worth  a  fortune.  He  has  never  taken  a  prominent  ])art  in 
political  affairs,  save  going  to  the  polls  and  quietly  depositing 
his  vote. 

Preparatory  to  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union, 
which  occurred  February  22,  1867,  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas 
was  jDresented  at  the  June  election  in  1866  as  a  candidate  for  • 
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one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  state,  but  was  defeated  by 
a  small  majority. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where 
he  served  faithfully,  not  only  as  a  member,  but  on  several 
committees,  and  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  investi- 
gation. 

In  1865  he  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  Allison,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  but  for  several  years  a  resident  of  Nebraska.  A 
very  excellent  woman  and  one  who  bears  with  her  a  full  share 
of  woman's  influence  in  the  community  in  which  she  resides. 

Politically  he  is  a  democrat,  but  not  one  of  the  disorgan- 
izers.  He  looks,  in  all'  his  relations  to  the  state,  for  the 
general  good,  as  being  above  individual  interests. 

As  a  member  of  the  bar,  in  partnership  with  J.  H.  Broady, 
Esq.,  he  has  an  extensive  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
First  Judicial  District.  As  a  citizen,  he  has  the  esteem  and 
good  will  of  all  who  know  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  he  received  the  nomination  of  the 
People's  Convention  of  Nemaha  county  as  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  (to  be  held  in  June)  for  the 
revision  of  the  State  Constitution — being  considered  one  of 
the  best  legal  minds  for  the  honorable  and  responsible 
position. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  a  good  constitution — a  large  share  of 
animal  force;  a  large,  active  brain,  with  strong  likes  and 
dislikes.  He  looks  for  a  reason  in  everything,  and  is 
distrustful  of  innovations.  He  prefers  a  precedent,  rather 
than  the  uncertainty  of  experiment.  He  is  given  to  intellect- 
ual pursuits — is  a  close  student,  an  expert  lawyer  and  a  good 
judge  of  law.  Honest  and  trustworthy,  he  is  destined  to 
carve  his  name  high  on  the  scroll  of  legal  glory. 


EORGE  P.   TUCKER  was  born   in  Walworth,  Wayne 
county.  New  York,  September  28,    1834.      His  parents 
were  natives  of  the  Empire  State,  and  his  ancestors  were 
Americans  for  several  generations  back.     At  the  death 
of  his  father,  George  was  left,  at  the  age  of  four,  without  a 
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paternal  guardian.  He  continued  at  home  until  his  majority, 
following  farming,  dealing  in  stock  and  real  estate.  In  1856 
he  took  a  trip  to  the  West,  traveling  through  several  of  the 
Western  States,  visited  Nebraska,  and  from  thence  to  Kansas. 
In  the  fall  he  returned  to  New  York,  in  time  to  vote  for  J.  C. 
Fremont  for  President — it  being  his  first  vote  for  that  office. 
In  the  spring  of  1857  he  returned  to  Nebraska,  where  he 
remained  a  few  months  and  then  returned  to  Chicago,  where 
he  tarried  during  the  winter.  In  the  following  spring  he 
returned  to  Nebraska  and  settled  at  Helena,  Johnson  county, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising;  which  business 
he  continues  to  the  present  time. 

When  the  Second  Nebraska  Cavalry  was  being  organized 
Mr.  Tucker  joined  Company  F  as  Quartermaster-Sergeant, 
Orderly  Sergeant  and  Sergeant-Major,  and  served  until  the 
regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  1863.  The  regiment 
was  sent  to  Dakota,  on  the  western  frontier,  to  do  Indian 
service,  the  most  monotonous  and  disagreeable  ever  imposed 
upon  a  soldier.  But  amid  the  nauseous  frontier  inactivity  he 
remained  faithful  to  his  enlistment,  a  "brave  soldier  boy," 
and  merits  much  credit  for  his  soldierly  conduct.  But  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  muster  he  concluded  that  soldiering 
was  not  his  forte,  unless  called  into  active  duty,  and  so  he 
returned  again  to  secular  pursuits.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  was 
elected  to  the  first  State  Legislature  of  Nebraska,  and  was  one 
of  the  members  whose  vote  assisted  in  moving  the  capital 
from  Omaha  to  Lincoln.  The  vote  was  a  close  one,  but  true 
to  his  section  of  the  state,  which  had,  during  previous  years, 
been  deprived  of  their  just  rights,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  redeemed  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  1870 
he  was  again  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  Legislature 
and  served  as  Senator  through  the  stormy  session  of  1871. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  who  could  not  say  "  Guilty,"  in  the 
impeachment  trial  of  David  Butler,  believing  the  whole  affair 
to  be  political  buncombe. 

As  a  legislator  he  is  shrewd  and  observing  ;  a  good  debater  ; 
quick  spoken,  \vith  acute  perceptive  faculties.  Firm  in  his 
allegiance  to  right  and  as  firm  in  his  hatred  of  wrong,  no 
reward  of  favor,  or  frown  of  disapproval  can  move  him  from 
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the  Straight  and  strict  line  of  duty.  As  a  business  man  lie  is 
fair  and  honorable  in  all  his  relations.  He  deals  exactly  to 
the  line  of  right,  and  desires  others  to  do  the  samcv  Among 
the  Senators  of  the  eighth  Legislature  of  Nebraska  none  have 
a  brighter  record  than  George  P.  Tucker.  He  served  accept- 
ably on  several  committees  and  did  liis  work  faithfully  as  a 
representative  of  as  loyal  a  district  as  can  be  found  in  the 
state,  and  wherever  his  fortunes  may  turn  his  feet,  or  whatever 
fate  may  befall  him,  the  writer  will  ever  hold  a  kindly  feeling 
for  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  George  P.  Tucker,  the  gentleman 
from  Johnson. 


GEORGE  VV.  COLLINS. 

SPEAKER    OF    THE    HOUSE. 

R.  COLLINS  is  a  young  man  of  peculiar  organization  ; 
of  medium  size  body ;  large,  tough  and  active 
brain  ;  nervous  temperament,  and  a  soul  given  to  the 
sunny  side  of  life.  His  intuitive  faculties  are  predom- 
inant. He  comprehends  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  arrives 
at  conclusions  before  an  ordinary  man  begins  to  form  an 
opinion.  These  conclusions  do  not  always  stand  the  test  of 
closer  logical  research,  but  will  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  the  legal  decisions  of  the  best  minds  of  the  day.  As  a 
speaker  he  deals  in  passionate  vindictives  and  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity.  Hence,  his  pleading  before 
a  jury,  is  generally  successful.  We  shall  watch  the  future  of 
George  W.  Collins  with  much  interest,  firmly  believing  that 
greater  honors  are  in  store  for  him. 

He  was  born  in  Aux  Sable,  Grundy  county,  Illinois,  June 
26,  1837.  His  parents  were  natives  of  New  York,  and 
removed  from  Albany  county  to  Illinois,  in  1834.  George 
continued  with  his  parents  until  1861  ;  working  on  the  farm  ; 
attending  school  during  winter  months,  and  in  1856  entered 
Lombard  University,  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  where  he  remained 
four  years,  in  broken  terms,  teaching  winter  schools,  and 
attending  the  University  during  the  summer.  In  1861  he 
began  life  for  himself,  working  for  two  years  on  a  farm.  But 
having  a  desire  to  exchange  agricultural  pursuits  for  that  of 
the  law,  he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  where  he  continued  one  term,  when  he  entered  the 
office  of  W.  W.  Stevens,  of  Joliet,  with  whom  he  read  law 
for  one  year.     At  the  close  of  this  term  he  was  admitted  to 
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the  bar,  and  removed  to  Pawnee  City,  Nebraska,  in  September, 
1867.  He  engaged  at  once  in  his  profession,  and  has 
succeeded  in  estabhshing  a  successful  practice  and  in  gaining 
the  good  will  of  all  with  whom  he  has  had  business  relations. 
There  is  one  point  in  his  practice  varying  somewhat  from  the 
ordinary  routine  of  attorneys.  He  never  begins  a  suit  without 
first  endeavoring  to  have  it  amicably  settled  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  when  engaged  on  the  defence.  He  never  takes  a 
case  without  firmly  believing  he' is  in  the  right.  By  this  rather 
extraordinary  conduct  for  a  lawyer  he  has  lost  many  remuner- 
ative cases,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  gained  a  reputation 
that  renders  his  advice  valuable  and  reliable.  In  the  fall  of 
1870  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  represent  Pawnee  county 
in  the  eighth  Legislature,  and  on  the  organization  of  that 
body  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  a  position  he  filled 
with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  members.  As 
Speaker  of  the  House  he  was  deprived  of  an  active  participa- 
tion in  its  deliberations,  but  at  every  ballot  he  has  answered 
to  the  roll  call  on  the  side  that,  to  him,  appeared  to  bear  the 
impress  of  right. 

He  opposed  the  arbitrary  manner  of  conducting  the 
investigation  of  state  affairs,  and  the  subsequent  arraignment 
of  Governor  Butler,  as  being  directly  opposed  to  the  mode 
he  established  as  the  rule  of  his  life — never  to  brand  a  man 
with  crime  on  exparte  testimony.  He  thought  that  the 
Governor  should  be  heard  before  driving  the  state  and 
the  accused  to  the  expense  and  the  disgrace  of  a  trial  on 
impeachment. 

In  1863  he  left  the  state  of  single  blessedness  for  that  of 
matrimony,  making  two  souls  happy  with  a  single  thought, 
and  adding  to  his  responsibilities  the  duties  of  a  husband. 
The  lady  of  his  choice  was  Miss  Mary  J.  Randall,  daughter 
of  S.  S.  Randall,  of  Grundy  county,  Illinois. 

Politically  he  is  a  low  tariff  republican.  His  first  vote  for 
President  was  cast  for  Douglas,  but  since  that  time  he  has 
acted  faithfully  and  consistently  with  the  Republican  party. 
Religiously  he  is  not  a  church  member  ;  is  liberal  in  his  views, 
with  a  tendency  to  a  belief  in  the  ultimate  redemption  of  all 
souls. 
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Socially  he  is  companionable  ;  rather  careless  in  dress  and 
manners  ;  relishes  a  good  joke,  and  can  give  as  well  as  receive 
one  ;  is  calculated  to  make  friends,  and  yet  is  an  independent 
thinker,  and  acts  always  for  himself.  A  person  in  search  of 
a  real  jovial,  congenial  companion  and  friend  will  find  one 
worthy  of  his  aspirations  in  the  person  of  George  W.  Collins, 
the  gentleman  from  Pawnee,  and  who  was  hailed,  during  the 
legislative  session  of  1871,  as  "Mr.  Speaker." 


OHN  AHMANSON,  member  of  ilie  eighth  Legislature 
of  Nebraska,  is  a  native  of  Smoland.  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden,  where  he  was  born,  April  7,  1S27.  At  the  age 
of  six  years  he  was  taken  by  a  farmer,  with  whom  he 
lived  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  but  not  being  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  poetry  of  farming,  he  concluded  to 
try  the  art  of  book-binding,  and  accordingly  devoted  his  time 
in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  different  branches 
of  that  trade,  until  he  became  a  master  workman,  which 
required  a  term  of  about  six  years.  In  1849  ^''^  emigrated  to 
Denmark,  and  in  185 1  to  Norway,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Miss  G.  S.  Fieldstad,  to  whom  he  was 
married,  in  Copenhagen,  in  1853.  In  1856  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  went  directly  to  Utah,  intending  to  continue 
his  journey  to  California;  but,  in  the  sjjring  of  1857,  he 
returned  to  Platte  county,  Missouri,  where  he  resided  until 
1859.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Saint  Joseph,  continued 
there  a  year  or  more,  and  in  1861  removed  to  Omaha. 
Nebraska,  where  he  has  resided  to  the  present  time.  While 
in  Missouri  he  took  no  part  in  politics — not  being  in 
.sympathy  with  the  institution  of  slavery — the  then  dominant 
political  feature  in  that  state.  On  his  removal  to  Nebraska 
he  joined  the  Republican  party,  became  an  active  worker,  and 
has  continued  faithful  to  his  allegiance — being  chairman  of 
the  Scandinavian  Grant  and  Colfax  club  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1868.  The  same  year  he  was  offered  the  nomina- 
tion as  Representative  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  declined  : 
but,  in   1870,  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  and 
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was  elected  as  one  of  the  six  Representatives  from  Douglas 
county  in  the  eighth  Legislature,  a  position  he  filled  faithfully 
and  with  good  acceptance  to  those  who  imposed  upon  him  the 
honorable  trust. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Douglas  County  Republican 
Convention,  in  1868,  and  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  repub- 
lican leader  among  the  Scandinavians.  He  is  not  a  politician, 
and  is  no  seeker  for  political  honors.  He  devotes  his  time  to 
his  own  private  business — as  a  grocer — in  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  the  past  four  years.  Previous  to  1867,  he  was 
doing  business  as  a  hardware  merchant.  As  a  business  man 
he  is  fair  dealing  and  correct,  which  qualities  have  secured  for 
him  a  reasonable  share  of  trade.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
United  States. 

As  a  man,  he  is  honest  and  earnest  in  all  he  undertakes — 
never  shrinking  from  imposed  duties,  but  meeting  them  fairly 
and  conscientiously.  He  is  strongly  marked  with  the  indom- 
itable pluck  and  energy  peculiar  to  his  countrymen. 


.,,^  NOS  BEALL,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  fourth 
ll'^'  son,  of  Archibald  Allan  Beall,  who  served  as  captain  in 
Ji]  ,  the  Revolutionary  Army,  under  General  Washington, 
'^  and  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  General  O.  H.  Williams,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  in  some  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of 
the  war — at  Eutaw  Springs,  .and  other  points.  He  died, 
November  i,  181 6.  His  old  regimentals  were  household 
mementoes  and  cherished  by  himself  and  family,  as  emblems 
of  the  eventful  struggle  that  terminated  in  American  Inde- 
pendence— a  symbol  of  the  civil  liberty  yet  to  compass  the 
whole  earth. 

Enos  Beall  was  born  in  Ontario  county,  New  York, 
November  4,  1806.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and 
but  ten  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  which  deprived 
him  of  paternal  counsel  and  the  facilities*  for  an  education 
which  he  otherwise  might  have  enjoyed.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Hannah  Rowe,  March  15,  1827,  who  has  been  a  faithful 
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companion  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  the  spring  of  1835  he 
removed  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  to  Stuben  county,  Indiana, 
in  March,  1S37,  in  which  county  he  served  as  Probate  Judge 
for  seven  years,  and  the  same  time  as  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court.  In  1843  ^^^  served  as  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  same  state,  and  took  part  in  the 
famous  Senatorial  contest  between  Oliver  Smith,  whig,  and 
General  Howard,  democrat,  in  which  the  latter  came  out 
victorious,  against  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Beall  and  his  whig 
associates. 

The  portion  of  Indiana  in  which  Mr.  Beall  lived  being  very 
unhealthy,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  ample  estate  at  a  great 
sacrifice.  He  removed  to  Waupacca  county,  Wisconsin,  in 
the  spring  of  1851,  and  engaged  in  the  lumbering  business, 
but  not  being  very  successful  he  closed  that  trade  and 
removed  to  the  city  of  Berlin  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  which  had  been  his  chief  employment  nearly  all  his 
life.  He  also  engaged  extensively  in  real  estate  j  but  the 
financial  reverses  of  1857  swept  away  his  property  and  left 
him  comparatively  poor.  In  this  condition  he  came  to 
Nebraska,  in  the  spring  of  i860,  and  settled  in  Hall  county, 
where  he  still  resides  and  expects  so  to  do  until  called  to  his 
long  home. 

In  1861  he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature.  In 
thfe  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the 
eighth  Legislature  of  Nebraska  and  has  performed  that  duty 
most  faithfully — being  always  in  his  seat,  and  never  failing  to 
vote  according  to  his  best  convictions  of  right  and  duty.  He 
is  now  Probate  Judge  of  his  county,  and  has  the  entire 
confidence  of  those  who  placed  him  in  honorable  positions. 

Religiously,  he  is  not  a  church  advocate,  and  takes  no 
pride  in  being  called  a  religious  man.  His  religion  consists 
in  honesty  and  neighborly  dealings.  In  his  disposition  he  is 
jovial  and  social — enjoying  a  good  joke  whether  it  be  given 
or  received. 

Politically,  he  was  a  Henry  Clay  whig  up  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  this  line  he  has  always 
cast  his  vote. 
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As  a  neighbor,  he  possesses  the  good  will  of  all  who  know 
him.  As  a  friend,  he  is  as  true  as  steel.  As  a  man,  he  is 
just  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man.  As  a  husband  and 
father,  he  is  kind  and  humane. 

Such  is  the  record  of  Enos  Beall,  the  oldest  member  in  the 
House,  and  whose  record  is  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  an 
upright  life. 


SA  CLARK  BRIGGS  is  not  an  aspirant  for  political  place 
or  power.  He  prefers  the  uninterrupted  secular  pursuits 
■  ,u,  which  afford  him  not  only  a  living  but  a  comfortable 
^j  home.  He  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  where  he  was  born 
September  12,  181 2.  His  grandfather,  on  his  father's  side, 
was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  but  emigrated  to  Vermont 
in  an  early  day,  when  the  Green  Mountains  formed  the 
western  borders  of  civilization.  Here,  among  the  hills  and 
mountain  crags,  he  raised  a  family  of  five  children,  of  whom 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  oldest.  During 
his  twentieth  year,  Asa  accompanied  his  parents  to  Michigan. 
They  settled  in  Kalamazoo  county  and  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock  raising,  in  which  the  father  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Young  Briggs,  in  casting  about  for  himself, 
finally  determined  on  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  engaged 
earnestly  in  that  branch  of  labor,  but  he  soon  found  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  gifts  in  a  different  channel  by 
entering  the  list  of  traders.  He  became  a  merchant,  and 
followed  that  line,  with  moderate  success,  until  1806,  when 
he  closed  his  accumulative  business  and  removed  to  Mills 
county,  Iowa,  purchased  a  farm  and  became  a  tiller  of  the 
soil.  In  1 86 1  he  purchased  a  mill  in  Dodge  county,  Nebraska, 
of  which  he  took  personal  charge  and  where  he  now  resides. 
He  has  added  to  his  milling  interests  blacksmithing  and 
merchandizing,  in  which  he  is  winning  equal  success. 

In  1861  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  "scare."  His 
wife,  who  had  not  then  removed  to  Nebraska,  heard  that  her 
husband,  with  other  frontiermen,  had  been  murdered.  But 
the  glad-tiding  of  safety  and  "  false  alarm"  was  received  in  a 
few  days,  and  there  was  joy  again  in  that  household. 
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In  the  fall  of  1862  his  son,  with  his  family,  removed  to  the 
new  home  of  the  father  and  took  a  half  interest  in  the  mill. 
This  partnership  still  continues. 

Not  being  an  aspirant  for  office,  and  having  no  "axe  to 
grind,"  he  has  had  but  a  limited  place  among  the  public  men 
of  the  state.  In  1867  he  was  elected  county  commissioner, 
and  re-elected  in  1869  for  three  years,  illustrating  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people  in  his  first  official  term.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  to  represent  Dodge  county  in  the  eighth 
Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  punctual,  reliable,  consistent 
member  and  faithful  worker. 

Politically  his  affinity  was  with  the  old  Whig  party  until  it 
was  supplanted  by  Republicanism,  of  which  he  became  an 
ardent  supporter. 

Mr.  Briggs  is  one  of  those  orderly,  retiring,  industrious 
men,  who  always  find  some  useful  employment  for  mind  and 
muscle.  If  others  are  more  polished  with  book  knowledge 
and  a  fine  e.xterior,  none  have  a  more  true  or  loyal  heart 
witliin.  He  will  be  missed  from  his  circle,  sadly  mis.sed, 
when  his  place  becomes  vacant. 


OSEPH  T.  CANNON  was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Ohio, 
September  18,  181 4.  His  grandfather  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  a  schoolmate  of  General  Jackson, 
having  been  raised  in  the  same  neighborhood.  His 
father  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  died  when  Joseph  was  but 
eight  years  old,  having  removed  to  Indiana  about  four  years 
previous  to  that  time.  His  mother  was  of  Irish  descent  and 
from  a  hardy  and  long-lived  race.  She  is  still  living  in  La 
Porte  county,  Indiana,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two 
years. 

The  next  year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cannon,  his  wife, 
with  her  eight  children,  returned  to  Ohio,  to  the  same  county 
from  which  they  had  emigrated  but  five  years  before — then, 
full  of  hope  and  expectation — now,  with  blighted  prospects 
and  a  future  filled  with  care  and  sorrow,  through  the  remorse- 
less work  of  death. 
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Young  Joseph,  from  the  time  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
made  his  home  with  neighbors,  for  whom  he  worked,  mostly 
on  the  farm,  till  his  seventeenth  year.  At  this  time  he  went 
into  the  woolen  factory  of  Ensley,  in  Shelby  county,  Ohio, 
and  afterwards  continued  with  Mr.  Baily,  who  purchased  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Ensley.  Joseph  followed  this  occupation 
several  years.  Removing  to  Berrien  county,  he  again  applied 
himself  to  the  occupation  of  his  father,  and  on  arriving  at  his 
majority,  like  a  sensible  young  man,  concluded  that  it  was 
not  good  to  be  alone,  and  so  he  chose  a  partner  from  among 
his  acquaintances  in  the  person  of  Miss  Phoebe  Jordan,  to 
whom  he  was  married  November  7,  1835.  In  1838  he 
removed  to  Platte  county,  Missouri,  where  he  continued  his 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  remained  in  that  state  until  1855, 
when  he  removed  to  Otoe  county,  Nebraska.  In  i860  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Central  City,  Colorado,  but  on 
account  of  failing  health  returned  to  Cass  county,  Nebraska, 
and  settled  on  a  farm  about  three  miles  north  east  of  Factory- 
\  ille,  where  he  now  resides. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  young  Josej)!!  made  a 
profession  of  religion,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Wni.  S. 
Morgan — Rev.  Thomas  Simms  being  the  preacher  in  charge. 
In  1 85 1  he  became  a  circuit  preacher  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
which  position  he  still  holds,  but  on  account  of  faithful  service 
and  ill  health  is  superannuated.  As  a  preacher  he  is  slow 
spoken,  concise  and  practical.  Unlike  the  fiery,  psychological, 
and  some^'hat  windy  declaimer,  his  success  depends  upon  the 
force  of  the  practical  truths  proclaimed  by  a  practical  life. 
No  preacher  in  his  conference  commands  a  more  extended 
influence  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  than  does  the  Rev.  Joseph 
r.  Cannon. 

Politically  he  is  a  conservative  republican,  being  a  democrat 
until  the  Buchanan  Administration,  when  he  left  that  party 
and  turned  his  allegiance  to  the  one  with  Avhich  he  now 
affiliates.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  from  Cass  county 
as  a  member  of  the  eighth  Legislature,  on  the  '-People's 
ticket." 

As  a  legislator  he  has  been  faithful  to  the  interests  of  his 
constituents,    advocating    from    the    beginning    a     thorough 
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investigation  of  all  charges  against  the  state  officials.  He 
opposed  the  herd  law,  but  made  a  sufficient  atonement  by 
voting  for  woman  suffrage.  Always  in  his  seat,  and  conscien- 
tious in  all  he  does  or  says,  he  makes  a  safe  and  trustworthy 
servant  of  those  who  reposed  in  him  an  honorable  trust. 


1 


LAM.  CLARK  was  born  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  the 


1j  r  19th  day  of  April,  I 
liJ  ,  side,  emigrated  fror 
'j    and   settled    in  whs 


823.  His  ancestors,  on  his  father's 
from  North  Carolina,  at  an  early  day, 
,'hat  was  then  known  as  the  North- 
western Territory,  out  of  which  was  carved  the  "Hoosier 
State,"  or  Indiana — and  near  the  present  flourishing  city  of 
Richmond,  in  that  state.  His  grandparents  on  his  mother's 
side  emigrated  from  Tennessee,  at  an  early  day,  and  also 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  His  ancestors,  on  both 
sides,  being  Quakers  of  the  strictest  sect,  were  probably 
induced  to  leave  their  native  states  in  order  to  free  themselves 
of  the  blighting  influence  of  slavery,  then  dominating  in  that 
section  of  free  America.  His  parents,  William  Clark  and 
Esther  Jones,  were  married  in  1793,  and  were  also  consistent 
and  exemplary  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They 
removed  from  Richmond  in  1832,  and  settled  at  La  Porte, 
Indiana,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  nine  years  of 
age.  His  parents  being  poor  could  afford  no  better 
advantages  for  his  education  than  that  afforded  by  their  own 
fireside,  and  the  rude  common  schools  of  that  new  country. 

The  pecuniary  condition  of  his  parents  demanded  a  large 
share  of  his  time  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  farm.  By 
close  application  to  study,  however,  sufficient  progress  was 
made  to  commend  him  to  the  citizens-  of  his  county,  who 
elected  him  their  County  Surveyor,  before  he  reached  his 
majority,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  three  consecutive 
terms  of  three  years  each. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  joined  in  marriage  with  Miss 
R.  Virginia  Harmon,  a  former  school  mate  and  daughter  of 
David  Harmon,  a  prominent  business  man  of  La  Porte. 
They  immediately  commenced   the  great  battle  of  life  by 
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purchasing  a  small  farm  about  one  mile  north  of  La  Porte, 
upon  which  Mrs.  Clark  prepared  the  coffee  for  their  first 
meal,  in  a  quart  cup.  Mr.  Clark  pursued  his  vocation  as 
surveyor,  and  Mrs.  Clark  superintended  the  affairs  of  the 
farm.  In  1852  he  resigned  his  position  as  surveyor  and 
accepted  the  position  of  civil  engineer  on  the  Michigan 
Central  railway,  in  which  position  he  served  the  company  for 
three  years.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Nebraska  and  settled  at 
Fort  Calhoun,  in  Washington  county.  Soon  after  his 
settlement  he  became  the  owner  of  the  celebrated  Fort 
Calhoun  mills,  and,  by  close  application  to  business,  has 
amassed  a  considerable  share  of  this  world's  goods,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  reputation  for  his  mills  second  to 
none  in  the  west. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  as  a  representative  of  his 
county  in  the  eighth  Legislature,  in  which  he  served  on  three 
standing  committees,  and  on  the  House  committee  of 
apportionment.  On  the  election  of  the  joint  committee  of 
investigation,  he  was  made  a  member  and  took  an  active  part 
in  pushing  the  matter  to  a  final  conclusion.  He  is  a  careful 
legislator — watching  with  a  jealous  eye  the  interests  of  those 
who  committed  to  him  an  important  place  of  honor  and 
power. 

As  a  speaker,  he  is  plain  and  concise — coming  directly  to 
the  point — tells  what  he  wants  in  a  few  words,  and  takes  his 
seat.  It  cannot  be  charged  that  he  is  given  to  much  speaking, 
but  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  workers  in  the  House. 
Fearless  in  his  defense  of  the  right,  strictly  honest,  scrupu- 
lously exact,  he  demands  a  full  and  faithful  performance  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  public  officials. 

These  points  may  be  placed  in  his  favor — honest,  indus- 
trious, possessed  of  shrewd  and  successful  business  qualities, 
kind  and  generous,  a  good  citizen,  a  faithful  friend, 
trustworthy  legislator,  and  a  desirable  neighbor — he  stands 
pre-eminent  as  one  of  the  reliable  members  of  the  eighth 
General  Assembly  of  Nebraska.  ^ 
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AMES  CLARK  was  born  in  Caledonia  county,  Vermont, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1827.  His  grandparents  were  born 
in  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  or  al)out  the 
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J  year  1790.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  came  here  when  very  yoimg,  and  was  married  to  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
where  Mr.  Clark's  father  Avas  born. 

Mr.  Clark  is  of  a  rather  longevitous  race.  His  paternal 
grandfather  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years  and  nine 
months  ;  his  grandmother  to  about  sixty,  and  his  own  father 
is  still  living  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-one.  Mr.  Clark  is 
one  of  the  self-matle  men  of  our  time.  In  accordance  with 
an  old  custom  pre\ailing  in  New  England  he  purchased  his 
majority  from  his  father  at  so  much  per  month.  .  Mr.  Clark's 
father  was  a  carpenter,  and  to  him  James  was  bound  appren- 
tice at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  worked  steadily  on  till  he 
was  twenty,  when  a  misunderstanding  caused  our  subject  to 
leave  his  home,  and  pay  his  father  the  equivalent  of  his  labor 
till  his  majority.  Having  little  taste  for  the  shop,  after  he 
had  gained  and  paid  for  his  majority,  he  went  into  the  cattle 
jobbing  business,  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful,  being 
a  shrewd  man  and  a  thorough  judge  of  stock.  After  living 
six  years  in  Massachusetts  and  three  years  in  Cleveland,  Ohio^ 
he  came  to  Nebraska,  where  he  believed  that 

A  man  is  a  man  if  he's  willing  to  toil. 

And  the  humblest  may  gather  the  fruits  of  the  soil. 

He  arrived  in  August,  1856,  and  settled  in  Dixon  count}-, 
where  he  farmed  to  some  advantage. 

On  the  13th  day  of  August,  1861,  he  was  married  to  Mi.ss 
Sarah  Shook,  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  and  one  of  the  bonniest, 
dark-eyed  lasses  on  American  ground.  Mrs.  Clark  is  one  of 
those  bashful,  modest,  retiring  women  that  must  l)e  seen, 
understood  and  well-known  to  be  fully  appreciated.  She  is  a 
woman  of  large  benevolence  and  charity,  and  is  ;i.  strict 
follower  of  Liberal  Christianity. 

Mr.  Clark  was  an  old-line  whig  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  when  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  Union  and  the  Rei)ul)lican 
party,  and  since  then  he  has  been  true  to  the  republican  faith. 
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In  religious  belief  Mr.  Clark  is  of  the  Universalist  order, 
and  his  creed  is  contained  in  the  Golden  Rule,  with  Progres- 
sion here  and  hereafter.  He  is  a  man  who  always  does  to 
others  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  by. 

In  1S63  he  removed  to  Dakota  county,  where  he  built  the 
first  tlouring  mill  ever  built  in  that  county.  To-day  he  owns, 
with  James  Preston,  one  of  the  best  grist  mills  in  northern 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Preston,  Mr.  Clark's  business  partner,  was 
at  one  time  a  representative  from  "Dakota  county,  the  county 
that  Mr.  Clark  now  represents.  Messrs.  Clark  &  Preston  own, 
besides  the  mill,  nearly  one  thousand  acres  of  good  land  in 
Dakota  county,  and  two  of  the  best  farms — five  hundred  and 
twenty  acres — in  Burt  county. 

Mr.  Clark  was  elected  on  the  People's  ticket,  and  we  have 
been  agreeably  disappointed  in  his  work  and  record.  He  is  a 
man  generous  to  a  fault — one  on  whom  dissension  of  opinion 
has  uctle  or  no  influence.  He  is  shrewd,  observant,  full  of 
good  judgment,  and  one  who,  convinced  of  the  right,  goes 
ahead  regardless  of  consequences.  He  was  the  first  man  who 
voted  for  P.  W.  Hitchcock,  our  elected  U.  S.  Senator.  Mr. 
Clark  had  a  clear  record  in  the  legislative  halls  of  Nebraska  in 
1871. 


', 


^  AMES  W.  CONGER  was  born,  December  12,  1S30,  in 
Hi  Cayuga  county,  New  York.  His  father,  Christian 
J|!  I  Conger,  was  of  French  descent,  but  a  native  of  the  Empire 
J  State,  where  he  was  born  February  7,  1S05.  The  origi- 
nal family  name  was  Congree,  but  it  was  Americanized  by 
the  original  stock  on  their  settlement  in  the  New  World. 
Christian  removed  to  Ohio  in  1833,  settled  in  Huron  county, 
where  he  lived  for  thirty  years.  He  then  removed  to  Michigan^ 
Avhere  he  died,  February  28,  1864.  He  was  a  farmer,  a  lover 
of  a  good  horse  and  a  waving  field  of  golden  grain.  His 
mother,  Lydia  A.  Conger,  was  Jersey  Dutch,  born  July  11, 
1809,  and  died  November  14,  1866. 

Young  Conger  was  raised  a  farmer  with  the  usual  common 
school  advantages.     At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  read  medi- 
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cine,  at  first  as  a  pastime,  but  afterwards  took  a  regular  course 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  Michigan  University,  at 
Ann  Arbor.  He  went  into  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Albion,  in  Calhoun  county,  in  company  with  Dr.  M.  Osborn, 
which  he  continued  until  his  removal  to  Nebraska  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  devoting  his  entire  time  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  purchased  a  farm  in  the  western  part  of  Otoe 
county  and  began  the  improvement  of  a  home.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  abandon  his  profession.  Neighbors  called  upon 
him  for  medical  aid  and  he  could  not  refuse.  In  this  manner 
his  business  has  extended  until  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  he  is  more  of  a  farmer  than  a  doctor. 

He  was  married  December  25,  1857,  to  Miss  Mary  Bennett, 
of  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  who  died  June  6,  1864.  He  was 
again  married,  April  16,  1871,  to  Miss  Celestia  Vanderbergh, 
one  of  the  fairest  daughters  of  Eve  and  a  person  well  calculated 
to  smooth  the  rugged  pathway  of  life  with  cheering  words 
and  kindly  deeds. 

Politically,  he  was  always  a  democrat,  and  in  the  conflict 
of  i860,  when  Lincoln,  Douglas  and  Breckenridge  were  in 
the  field,  as  aspirants  for  Presidential  honors,  he  was  one  of 
the  eight  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  state  of  Michigan  who  cast 
their  votes  for  John  C.  Breckenridge. 

Religiously,  he  was  raised  a  Universalist,  but  has  exchanged 
it  for  politics,  as  being  of  the  greatest  present  benefit. 

In  the  fall  of  i860  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Otoe  county  in  the  eighth  Legislature,  where  he  served  on 
several  important  committees,  and  discharged  faithfully  his 
duty  as  a  representative  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Conger  is  possessed  of  a  whole  soul — devoted  to  the 
good  of  humanity.  It  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  get 
angry,  and  in  his  most  turbulent  mood,  he  would  have  to  stop 
and  laugh  at  a  joke  or  repartee,  at  the  expense  of  himself  or 
others.  Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  the  good-Avill  of  his 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  much  longer  may  he  be  worthy  of 
their  highest  esteem. 
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ILLIAM  DAILY  is  of  German -Irish  descent,  showing 
a  predominance  of  the  latter.  He  was  born  in 
Jefferson  county,  Indiana,  July  24,  1828.  His  father 
is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  is  seventy-two  years  old,  and 
engaged  in  the  business  he  has  followed  all  his  life — that  of  a 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.  His  mother  was  born  in  Virginia, 
springing  from  one  of  the  first  families,  and  lived  to  be 
seventy  years  old. 

Young  Daily  remained  at  home  till  his  majority,  working,  as 
obedient  boys  always  do,  for  the  paternal  welfare.  From  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  to  that  of  twenty-seven,  he  conducted 
business  for  himself  in  Madison,  Indiana.  During  this  period 
he  gratified  his  native  desire  for  fine  stock  and  fast  horses, 
devoting  most  of  his  time  to  trade  and  sporting,  but  found 
that  permanent  prosperity  never  followed  a  calling  so  preca- 
rious. In  August,  1854,  he  removed  to  Danville,  Illinois,  and 
to  Madison  county,  Iowa,  the  following  June,  where  he 
pursued  farming  until  April,  1861.  At  this  time  he  was 
called  to  the  superintendency  of  the  mills,  at  the  Otoe  and 
Missouri  Indian  Agency,  which  position  he  held  until  June, 
1863,  when  he  gave  it  up  for  that  of  Assistant  Provost 
Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Nebraska.  He  held  this 
office,  and  did  good  service,  until  April,  1864,  when  he  was 
appointed  Indian  Agent,  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  the  Otoes 
and  Missouris,  a  confederate  tribe  on  the  Otoe  Reserve. 
This  position  he  held  until  his  resignation  in  February,  1866, 
and  that  fall  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature.  In 
1869,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature — this  time  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate ;  and  again  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
House  in  1870. 

He  is  a  good  legislator — and  although  not  considered  one 
of  the  greatest,  or  most  brilliant  talkers,  yet  he  is  faithful  to 
his  constituency — always  endeavoring  to  cast  his  vote  on  the 
side  of  justice  and  humanity.  He  is  opposed  to  hanging  the 
Governor  without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  and  is  on  the 
''woman's  side"  in  their  "irrepressible  conflict"  for  the 
right  of  the  ballot. 
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In  April,  1852,  he  was  married  to  Maria  Jane  Culbertson,, 
a  very  estimable  lady,  then  residing  in  Madison,  Indiana. 

Politically,  Mr.  Daily  was  one  of  the  original  free-soilers, 
and  retained  his  abolition  proclivities  when  he  joined  the 
Republican  party  at  its  organization. 

From  1856  to  1862,  he  was  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
but  at  the  present  time  is  not  a  church  member. 

His  settlement  in  Nebraska  dates  properly  from  April,  1861, 
when  he  became  a  resident  of  Peru,  Nemaha  county. 

He  is  possessed  of  a  nervous  temperament;  quick  and 
pointed,  and  sometimes  personal  in  debate;  he  allows  his 
convictions  of  right  to  control  his  legislative  labors,  and  when 
he  steps  beyond  the  line,  he  as  quickly  returns  to  his  place 
again. 

He  is  a  brother  of  the  late  Samuel  Daily,  for  a  long  time  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  one  of  the  leading  politicians  in  the 
early  days  of  Nebraska,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  not 
an  unworthy  duplicate  of  his  illustrious  brother.  May  good 
luck  attend  him,  is  the  poorest  benediction  we  can  leave  at 
his  door. 


ILLIAM  E.  DILLON  was  born  in  Warren  county,  Mis- 
souri, March  i,  1828.  His  father,  W.  J.  Dillon,  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  in  1803,  his  grandfather  hav- 
ing become  so  mixed  up  in  Robert  Emmett's  Irish 
Rebellion  that  he  had  to  leave  the  country.  Coming  to 
America,  he  and  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
embarked  in  mercantile  business,  in  which  they  were  quite 
successful.  His  father  died  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1843. 
His  mother,  Maria  Sherman,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Roger  Sherman — one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  She  was  born  in  Sacket's  Harbor,  New 
York,  in  181 6,  and  died  in  Missouri,  at  the  age  of  39  years. 
Mr.  Dillon,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  came  to  Nebraska 
City  in  1862,  and  embarked  in  mercantile  business,  and  is 
at  present  the  proprietor  of  a  livery  stable  and  lumber  yard, 
and  is  a  farmer  of  no  small  dimensions  and  resources.     Mr. 
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Dillon  is  also  interested  in  otlier  business  enterprises  in 
Nebraska  City  ;  and  was  one  of  the  originators  and  liberal 
supporters  of  the  Nebraska  City  Times,  a  paper  started  to 
defeat  the  usurpations  of  J.  Sterling  Morton  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

In  January,  1857,  Mr.  Dillon  was  married  to.  Miss  R.  A. 
Dozier,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Dozier,  of  Oregon,  Missouri. 
She  died  in  1862  and  in  1863  he  was  married  to  Miss  H.  R. 
Hawke,  sister  of  Robert  Hawke,  the  Nebraska  City  Senator 
for  Otoe  county. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  born  and  raised  an  old  line  Henry  Clay 
whig- and  voted  for  Fremont  for  President  against  Buchanan. 
When  the  Whig  party  merged  into  the  Republican  or  Abo- 
lition party,  Mr.  Dillon  became  a  democrat,  to  whose  politi- 
cal creed  he  still  clings  with  peculiar  tenacity.  In  May, 
1869,  the  people  of  Nebraska  City  put  Mr.  Dillon  forward 
for  Mayor,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  elected  him.  In 
the  spring  of  1870  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position. 
In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  by  a  large 
and  flattering  majority,  and  on  January  14,  1871,  resigned 
the  Mayoralty  to  attend  to  legislative  duties.  He  is  a  strict 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  one  of  the  two 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  present  Legislature,  and  is  not  liable 
to  change  his  religious  or  political  creed  so  long  as  life  lasts. 

Mr.  Dillon  is  one  of  those  big,  jolly,  whole-souled  men 
whom  it  does  a  person  good  to  meet  in  this  selfish  world. 
He  is  a  man  whose  liberality  is  more  than  commensurate 
with  his  extensive  means,  taking  an  active  part  in  any  and 
every  enterprise  for  the  well-being  of  Nebraska  City  and  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  He  is  one  of  nature's  most  liberal  type 
of  a  noble  man  ;  and  has  associated  himself  with  every  move- 
ment for  the  prosperity  of  our  young  state  and  endeared 
himself  to  everybody  who  has  had  the  pleasure  to  cultivate 
his  acquaintance  and  friendship. 

F.  M.  Mac  Doxagh. 
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AMES  EMMET  DOOM  was  born  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1828,  in  Posey  county,  Indiana.  There  his  father  died, 
leaving  a  widow  and  six  children.  The  family  soon 
mo\ed  to  Nash\-ille,  Tennessee,  where  their  relatives 
resided.  James  Emmet  Doom  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
years  commenced  clerking,  which  naturally  led  him  into 
mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  married  in  September,  1848, 
to  Emily  C,  daughter  of  J.  Tate,  a  farmer  of  Wilson  county, 
Tennessee. 

In  1859  he  moved  to  Nebraska;  settled  in  Cass  county, 
where  he  farmed,  until  his  fcrmer  partners  in  business,  G. 
Dovey  and  Henry  Amison,  having  been  compelled  by  the 
Rebellion  to  leave  Nashville,  came  to  Nebraska,  and  induced 
him  to  engage  with  them  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Platts- 
mouth.  Mr.  D.  turned  his  business  into  an  exclusive  Agricul- 
tural Implement  House.  He  had  an  extensive  trade  in 
Plattsmouth.  Deeming"  it  best  to  open  a  house  in  Nebraska 
City,  he  removed  there  in  1870,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in 
selling  agricultural  implements,  having  a  branch  house  in 
Plattsmouth  under  the  direction  of  his  ])artner.  J.  J.  Russell, 
Esq. 

As  a  politician  Mr.  B.  is  noted  for  being  independent, 
and  a  determined  foe  to  corrupt  rings.  He  was  a  whig  as 
long  as  that  party  existed.  At  its  demise,  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  Republican  party — aided  in  the  organization  of 
the  first  republican  meeting  in  Cass  county — at  a  time  when 
the  Territory  of  Nebraska  was  largely  democratic.  In  1862 
he  v/as  elected  to  the  Territorial  Council,  for  the  district 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Otoe,  Cass,  Dodge,  Lancaster, 
etc.  ;  was  re-elected  in  1866  to  the  same  position  ;  was  Sena- 
tor in  the  first  State  Legislature  which  attempted  any  legisla- 
tion, and  was  elected,  in  1870,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Otoe  county.  He  has  filled  important  positions  in 
the  Legislature,  and  is  identified  with  some  of  the  most 
important  legislation.  In  1864  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Finance,  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  Council, 
also  Chairman  of  Joint  Committee  on  Revenue,  and  in  con- 
nection   with    Hon.    John    McCormick.    of    Omaha,     gave 
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Nebraska  the  first  effective  revenue  law,  the  main  features  of 
which  are  in  force  to-day.  A  favorite  idea  of  Mr.  Doom 
was  to  make  tax  titles  good — thereby  ensuring  the  payment 
of  taxes.  He  labored  faithfully,  with  great  opposition,  to 
accomplish  that  object.  In  the  last  Territorial  Councd,  and 
in  the  State  Senate,  in  1S67,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  In  1S70  he  was  elected  from  Otoe  county 
to  the  eighth  Legislature,  as  a  Representative  of  the  people, 
where  he  served  on  several  important  committees,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  watchful  members  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
one  of  its  greatest  workers — always  at  his  post,  and  always 
having  something  to  do.  He  earned  his  per  diem  by  honest, 
hard  and  faithful  work.  He  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers on  the  part  of  the  House,  in  the  impeachment  trial  of 
Governor  Butler.  He  performed  his  duty  with  no  vindictive 
spirit,  but  as  one  who  would  conscientiously  perform  his  duty 
— let  the  sword  of  justice  fall  where  it  may.  As  a  speaker,  he 
is  fluent  and  logical  ;  making  his  points  clear  and  distinct, 
and  commanding  the  attention  of  his  opponents  to  them. 
He  was  of  good  repute  among  his  fellow  members,  and  gave 
entire  satisfaction  to  his  constituents,  who  have  so  often 
placed  him  in  honorable  positions,  to  be  well  and  faithfullv 
filled. 

As  a  business  man  his  experience  is  an  epitome  of  his  leg- 
islative success.  He  is  a  good  financier — understands  his  line 
of  business — the  wants  of  the  people,  and  how  to  satisfy  those 
wants.  Fair-dealing  has  secured  him  a  good  business  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state. 

Politically  he  is  a  devoted  Republican,  and  yet  does  not 
allow  little  party  tricks  to  regulate  or  command  his  vote. 
His  political  attachment  is  based  ujjon  principle,  and  not  upon 
men  or  policy.  Mr.  Doom  is  yet  a  young  man,  but  with  a 
large  public  experience,  and  is  destined  in  the  future  to 
extend  a  record  over  the  state,  if  not  bevond  its  borders,  as 
honorable  as  his  home  reputation. 

He  is  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  hence  while  he 
has  a  host  of  friends,  he  has  many  enemies,  but  they  all  accord 
him  the  meed  of  honesty  and  industry  in  whatever  channel 
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he  lays  his  line  of  duty.  The  name  of  James  E.  Doom  will 
long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  those  whose  trust  he 
has  never  betrayed. 


HARLES  DUBY  was  elected,  in  the  fall  of  1S70,  as  one 
of  the  Representatives  of  Sarpy  county  in  the  eighth 
session  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature.  He  was  a  faithful, 
conscientious  and  industrious  member.  The  following 
worthy  tribute  from  a  personal  friend  is  most  cheerfully  given  : 
Charles  Duby  was  born  near  ]Montreal,  in  Canada,  December 
10,  1832,  of  French  parents.  His  father's  name  was  Charles 
Dube,  a  French  Canadian,  and  his  mother's  name  was  Esther 
Fournier,  a  genuine  French  lady.  Mr.  Duby's  paternal 
grandfather  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  and  was  still 
living  when  Mr.  Duby  came  to  tlie  United  States  twenty-one 
years  ago.  His  father  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  in 
Canada,  his  death  being  caused  by  a  cancer. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  came  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  about  twenty-one  years  since,  and  first  located  in  Wis- 
consin, where  he  was  book-keeper  and  general  supervisor  in  a 
saw  mill,  among  the  dense  pineries  on  the  Eau  Claire  river. 
After  .staying  there  nearly  tvv^o  years,  he  started  for  St.  Louis, 
where,  in  mercantile  business  and  as  book-keeper,  he  remained 
for  several  years.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1854,  Mr.  Duby  was 
married,  in  St.  Louis,  to  Miss  Mary  Watson,  a  young  lady  of 
considerable  personal  and  mental  attractions.  Miss  Watson 
is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  her  parents  were  among  the  most 
influential  people  of  that  commonwealth.  Her  father  was 
from  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  ]\L\ryland. 

Learning  that  Nel>raska  Avas  not,  as  some  writers  assert, 
"The  Great  American  Desert,"  Mr.  Duby's  family  migrated 
here  in  1864,  while  he  was  in  the  great  Union  Army,  battling 
for  the  unity  and  perpetuity  of  this,  his  adopted  country. 
With  a  bright  record  and  without  a  scratch,  Mr.  Duby,  in  the 
following  year,  was  permitted  to  join  his  family;  and,  pleased 
with  the  location  near  Forest  City,  in  Sarpy  county,  he 
permanently  settled,   and    is  now  doing   a   prosperous    and 
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extensive  farming  business.  He  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
practical  scientific  farmers  in  Nebraska  to-day. 

Since  Mr.  Duby  took  any  part  in  politics  he  has  been  a 
democrat,  but  of  that  liberal,  conservative  kind  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet.  He  has  been  for  the  country,  one  and 
inseparable,  believing  that  strength  is  only  in  union. 

In  religion,  Mr.  Duby  is  a  liberal  believer  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  Mrs.  Duby  is  a  strict, 
unflinching  Methodist,  and  their  children,  of  which  they  have 
five,  are  subject  to  the  teachings  of  their  mother. 

Mr.  Duby  is  a  most  affable,  courteous,  generous,  open- 
hearted  gentleman,  and  one  of  excellent  judgment  and 
discrimination. 


'ETH  B.  GALEY  is  a  quiet,  unassuming  man  ;  tall,  slim, 
.  ,,,,\  and  of  pleasing  address.  He  has  an  active  mind,  a  well- 
Jlf  developed  and  evenly-balanced  brain.  He  is  capable  of 
doing  his  own  thinking,  and  when  bespeaks,  directs  his 
words  to  his  subject,  is  brief,  having  the  virtue  to  quit  when 
he  has  nothing  more  to  say — -a  point  that  public  speakers 
generally  would  do  well  to  imitate.  He  has  more  of  the 
practical  than  of  the  poetical  in  his  make-up.  As  a  citizen, 
a  neighbor  and  a  friend  he  wears  well — a  better  acquaintance 
always  strengthens  friendship.  This  is  a  true,  although  a 
partial  picture  of  Seth  B.  Galey,  a  native  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
where  he  was  born  September  30,  1843.  His  parents,  from  a 
Scotch-English  ancestry,  were  natives  of  the  Keystone  State. 
In  1848  his  father  removed  to  Louisa  county,  Iowa,  where  he 
died  in  1849.  ^'^  mother  followed  to  the  same  silent  bourne 
in  1856.  The  elder  Galeys  had  a  family  of  seven  children, 
of  whom  Seth  was  the  sixth.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  entered  a  printing  office  in  Lancaster,  Keokuk 
county,  as  "devil,"  serving  one  and  a  half  years.  With  poor 
health  he  returned  again  to  farm  labor,  which  he  followed  one 
year,  and  then  served  a  second  term  in  a  printing  office. 
After  six  months  at  "the  case"  he  abandoned  the  idea  of 
leading  the  life  of  a  printer,  and  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  store 
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of  McCrum  &  Manifold.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  entered 
the  Baptist  University,  at  Burlington,  where  he  continued 
three  years.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  began  the  study  of 
icw  under  J.  C.  &  B.  J-  Hull,  of  Burlington.  Two  years 
later  he  hung  out  his  shingle  in  Fremont  county,  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  state,  having  formed  a  co-partnership  with  a 
Mr.  Milliard,  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  district.  After  a 
reasonably  successful  practice  of  one  year,  he  removed  to 
Nebraska.  During  the  winter  pf  1865-6  he  taught  school  in 
Nebraska  City.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  cast  his  fortunes  in 
Lancaster  county,  before  the  .removal  of  the  capitol  from 
Omaha,  or  the  city  of  Lincoln  was  dreamed  of — save  in  the 
imagination  of  hopeful  men.  The  country  was  then  new^ 
and  but  little  demand  for  labor,  an  essential  requisite  for  a 
poverty-stricken  young  man,  for  such  was  the  condition  of 
young  Galey,  his  capital  consisting  of  willing  hands  and  a 
hopeful  heart.  He  engaged  in  such  labor  as  was  to  be  obtained,, 
quarrying  stone,  cutting  cord  wood  and  "carrying  the  hod" 
in  the  erection  of  a  rude  stone  house.  He  continued  thus  to 
labor  for  about  one  year,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  he  was 
appointed  county  clerk  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  elected  to 
the  same  office  the  coming  fall,  and  served,  acceptably,  a  full 
term  of  two  years.  In  1869  he  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law  and  the  selling  of  real  estate,  in  partnership  with  W.  S. 
Marshall.  At  the  general  election  in  1870  he  was  elected  to 
represent  Lancaster  county  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  where 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  somewhat  remarkable  session  of 
1 87 1,  serving  on  several  important  committees  and  doing  the 
work  of  a  faithful  representative. 

Politically,  he  runs  with  the  "Black  Republicans,"  and  is 
proud  of  his  affinity.  Religiously,  he  is  "brother-in-law" 
to  the  Congregationalist  Church,  and  expects  to  "  fight  it  out 
on  that  line."  In  business  he  is  a  marvel  of  success — in  1867 
not  worth  a  dollar,  in  1871  worth  ^16,000.  And  all  this  by 
reason  of  his  own  business  ability,  added  to  the  remarkable 
advantages  of  Nebraska  as  a  "  home  for  the  homeless." 

He  was  married  in  May,  1869,  to  Miss  Estella  O.  Griswold, 
a  native  of  Ohio,  and  a  woman  of  noble  qualities  of  head  and 
heart. 
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Such  is  the  career  of  Seth  B.  Galey,  a  shrewd  business  man  ; 
a  good  thinker ;  a  close  observer  of  men  and  a  good  judge  of 
human  nature,  he  is  well-calculated  to  pave  his  way  through 
the  world.  Sober,  honest  and  industrious,  he  is  a  citizen 
reliable  and  trustworthy.  '-'May  his  shadow  never  grow 
less." 


H 


SAAC  GOODIN  was  born  in  Perry  county,  Ohio,  April 
10,  1814.  For  several  generations  his  ancestors  have 
been  Americans — on  his  mother's  side  inhabiting  a  region 
of  country  on,  or  near,  the  Susquehanna  river.  His 
father  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  for  generations  back  they 
were  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey. 

Isaac  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  worked  on  the  old 
homestead  until  his  twenty- second  year,  when  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Margaret  Sellers,  and  began  life  for  himself.  After 
his  marriage,  he  remained  in  Morrow  county,  Ohio,  until  the 
fall  of  1853,  when  he  removed  to  Blackford  county,  Indiana, 
where  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits  until  1856,  when  he 
was  elected  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  was  re-elected  in  185S, 
and  served  his  full  term  of  four  years  with  good  acceptance. 
During  his  term  as  Sheriff,  he  pursued  the  study  of  law,  and 
w^as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861.  In  September,  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  commissioned  as  First  Lieutenant  in  Company  I, 
34th  Regular  Indiana  Volunteers,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
for  six  months,  and  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Regaining  his  health  in  1863,  he  re-enlisted,  but 
was  rejected  on  account  of  being  over  age.  In  the  fall  of 
1864  he  removed  to  Iowa  county.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
County  Judge,  and  ex-officio  Comity  Auditor.  In  the  fall  of 
1869,  he  removed  to  Saline  county,  Nebraska,  where  he  has 
resided  up  to  this  date,  engaged  in  farming.  At  the  first 
election,  after  his  settlement  in  this  state,  he  was  elected  as  a 
representative  of  Saline  and  Lincoln  counties,  in  the  eighth 
Legislature,  where  he  served  on  three  standing  committees 
— being  chairman  of  one.  He  advocated  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  gubernatorial  delinquencies,  and  was  one  of  the 
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managers,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  in  the  impeachment  of 
Auditor  Gillesi)ie.  He  favored  the  herd  law,  and  the 
extension  of  time  for  railroads  to  compete  for  land  grants  from 
the  state.  He  voted  for  the  woman  suffrage  resolution,  as  a 
■compliment  to  the  ladies,  and  in  the  journal  of  the  session 
his  record  on  the  final  vote  on  all  bills,  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  member  on  the  floor. 

_  Politically,  he  has  been  a  whig,  and  then  a  republican,  all 
his  life.  Religiously,  he  belongs  to  the  large  church,  leaning 
towards  Universalism,  with  respect  for  the  opinion  of  all  who 
endeavor  to  do  right.  As  a  legislator,  he  is  attentive  to  his 
business,  and  faithful  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 
With  thousands  of  the  stern  tillers  of  the  soil,  he  has  traveled 
the  rugged  path  of  life  worthily.  He  was  not  made  for  a 
politician.  In  that  line  he  lacks  the  shrewd  cunning  and 
deceit  essential  to  success.  He  was  among  the  honest  men  of 
Nebraska  in  the  eighth  Legislature,  and  Saline  county  can 
boast  of  no  more  worthy  or  honored  citizen. 


•^rb 


DWIN  N.    GRENELL  was  born  in  Bergen,   Gennesee 
11  r    county,    New   York,    March    lo,   1830.      His  paternal 
JJL  great    grandfather  came  from  Wales  in   about    1720 — 
^   landed  in  Boston  and  settled    in    Massachusetts.     His 
grandfather  was  an  early  settler  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  and  a 
wagon  maker  by  trade.     His  father,  while  yet  quite  young,  went 
with  an  uncle  to  Bergen,  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  he  was  married  to   Miss  Susan  Patten.      His    maternal 
great  grandmother  (a  Wilkinson)  came  from  England,  and 
his  maternal  grandfather  (Potter)  was  an  early  settler  in  Ber- 
gen, where  he  lived  until  his  death. 

,  Edwin  N.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  married  August 
23,  1863,  to  Helen  Sternes,  of  Fort  Calhoun,  Nebraska,  a 
very  excellent  woman,  loyal  as  a  wife  and  mother,  and  a  good 
companion  for  a  worthy  man. 

Mr.  Grenell  is  a  practical  business  man — and  has  proved 
his  ability  by  his  success  in  life.  He  owns  a  third  interest  in 
the  best  flouring  mill  in  Sarpy  county,  located  near  Gilmore, 
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on  the  U.  P.  R.  R.,  ten  miles  from  Omaha.  He  is  devoted 
to  the  best  interests  of  his  county,  and  works  for  its  financial 
and  political  success.  Politically,  always  a  democrat — expects 
to  live  faithful  to  his  political  creed — and  hopes  to  see  the 
fruit  of  that  creed  endorsed  as  the  best  redeemer  of  our  over- 
ruled country.  He  holds  his  political  faith  to  be  good  in 
life,  and  does  not  expect  to  have  it  fail  him  in  the  hour  of 
death. 

In  1869  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  third  District  of  Nebraska.  He  was  County  Treasurer 
of  Washington  county  five  years,  and  District  Clerk  in  the 
third  Judicial  District  seven  years.  In  all  those  places  he 
performed  his  duty  faithfully  and  left,  on  his  retirement  from 
office,  a  clear  record. 

Since  his  first  arrival  in  Omaha,  October  8,  1856,  he  has 
been  faithful  to  the  interests  of  his  adopted  state,  and  has 
proved  himself  a  good  citizen  in  every  position  in  which  he 
has  been  called  by  his  constituents.  In  the  fall  of  1870,  he 
was  elected  as  one  of  the  representatives  from  Sarpy  county 
in  the  Legislature,  for  the  session  of  1871.  He  served  on 
several  committees,  was  one  of  the  hard  working  members 
of  the  House,  and  did  his  full  share  as  one  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation,  which  led  to  the  impeachment  of 
Governor  Butler. 

He  is  above  the  average  height,  well  built,  muscular  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  An  active  mind  and  a  de- 
termined will  carries  him  safely  over  the  Slough  of  Despond, 
and  gives  him  an  entrance  into  the  sunshine  of  more  hopeful 
and  cheerful  days. 

Religiously  he  is  a  free  thinker,  but  open  to  conviction 
through  the  force  of  truth  applied  to  common  sense.  After 
the  close  of  the  session,  none  had  less  cause  to  regret  the 
record  they  had  made  for  themselves,  than  did  Edwin  N. 
Grenell,  the  gentleman  from  Sarpy. 
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tHOMAS  F.  HALL,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Douglas  county,  was  born  in  East  Dennis, 
I  Massachusetts,  Ji^nie  24,   1841,  and  is  now  twenty-nine 
^    years  of  age.     His  father's  name  was  Christopher  Hall, 
and  was  born  March  8,  1809,  at  East  Dennis,  where  he  died 
May  15,  1857. 

Between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  Iwenty-seven  years, 
Christopher  Hall  led  a  sea-faring  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
years  he  took  command  of  a  ship  and  made  a  number  of 
successful  voyages  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  At  length, 
becoming  weary  of  a  maritime  life,  he  left  his  "  home  on  the 
ocean  wave,"  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  to  engage  in 
secular  pursuits.  In  1845  ^""^  erected  and  put  in  operation,  in 
Boston,  the  first  mill  in  the  country  for  grinding  salt,  and  the 
fine  table  salt  now  in  use  is  the  result  of  that  first  experiment 
of  Mr.  Hall,  and  against  v/hich  all  his  neighbors  and  friends 
remonstrated  as  being  a  visionary  speculation,  without  any 
adequate  return.  But  time  has  proved  the  prophetic  vision  of 
Mr.  Hall  to  have  been  well  founded  on  sound  financial  facts. 
He  also  built  the  first  ship  ever  built  on  Cape  Cod,  of  which 
he  was  the  exclusive  owner.  For  several  years  he  continued 
ship  building,  with  more  or  less  financial  success.  He  was 
married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  to  a  Miss  Betsey 
Crowell,  who  died  in  1855,  with  consumption.  Mr.  Hall, 
having  poor  health,  was  advised  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe, 
which  advice  he  followed,  spending  many  months  in  visiting 
points  of  interest  in  the  Old  World.  For  a  year  and  a 
half  before  his  death  he  was  President  of  the  Cape  Cod  Bank. 
No  citizen  in  that  community  ever  commanded  more  profound 
respect  or  was  more  sincerely  mourned.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  his  name  was  the  synonym  of  honor.  The  names  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  are  still  held  sacred  among  the  hundreds 
of  poor,  who  were  sharers  of  the  good  things  the  Divine 
Master  had  committed  to  their  care. 

Young  Thomas  naturally  followed  in  the  way  of  his  illus- 
trious father,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  enlisted  as  sailor, 
serving  before  the  mast  on  board  the  ship  "Wild  Hunter," 
in  which  he  made  a  voyage  around  the  world  in  a  little  over 
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one  year.  During  this  first  voyage  they  visited  the  ports  of 
San  Francisco,  Singapore,  Akazab,  in  Burmah ;  Fahiiouth, 
England;  and  Bremen,  in  Germany.  In  1859  he  was  third 
mate  of  the  ship  "Belle  of  the  West,"  and  in  i860  was  chief 
mate  of  the  same  ship,  in  which  he  made  a  second  voyage 
around  the  world,  visiting,  in  addition  to  the  points  he  visited 
before,  Melbourne,  Hong  Kong,  Manilla,  Calcutta,  Calombo, 
in  Ceylon ;  and  Liverpool — visiting  some  of  these  places 
several  times.  In  1864  he  took  command  of  the  bark 
"Egypt,"  in  which  he  sailed  from  Boston  in  December  for 
Portland,  Maine,  where  he  loaded  with  lumber  for  Monte- 
video and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  from  the  latter  port  went  to 
Callao,  and  loaded  with  guano  at  the  Chincha  Islands  for 
Genoa,  Italy. 

As  a  sailor,  as  mate,  and  as  master,  he  was  ever  faithful, 
and  after  satisfying  his  ambition  in  voyaging  around  the 
world  twice,  visiting  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  globe, 
doubling  Cape  Horn  three  times,  and  Cape  Good  Hope  six 
times,  he  determined  to  quit  the  sea,  and  find  for  himself 
a  quiet  and  a  happy  home  in  the  "  Far  West." 

In  November,  1865,  he  married  Miss  Amelia  J.  Crowell, 
and  in  March,  1866,  left  his  New  England  birthplace  for 
Nebraska.  He  arrived  in  Omaha,  April  8,  of  the  same  year, 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  establish  the  Omaha  Foundr}- 
and  Machine  Shops,  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Nebraska.  He  has  continued  in  this  business  to  the  present, 
and  has  more  than  realized  his  anticipations  of  success,  having 
gained  a  reputation  for  good  work  that  has  laid  for  him  a  sure 
foundation  of  future  wealth.  The  steam  engines  and  other 
machinery  from  the  Omaha  Machine  Works  are  now  being 
used  throughout  the  state  and  Western  Territories,  giving 
general  satisfaction. 

In  the  fall  of  1S70  he  was  elected  to  represent,  in  part,  the 
interests  of  Douglas  county  in  the  eighth  General  Assembly, 
in  which  body  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  working  members. 
He  served  on  several  committees,  being  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  always  in  his  seat  to  watch  the 
interests  of  his  constituents,  and  to  cast  his  vote  on  all 
measures  as  his  judgment  determined  to  be  for  the  public 
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good.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  investigation  of  official 
corruption,  and  advocated  the  prosecution  of  all  delinquents 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

Politically,  he  is  a  life-long  republican,  always  working  for 
the  success  of  his  party. 

He  occupies  a  high  moral  position  in  society,  and  has  a 
commendable  literary  taste,  taking  much  interest  in  all 
literary  institutions. 

All  in  all,  he  is  a  good  legislator,  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
husband  and  neighbor,  and  a  man  deserving  much  credit  for 
the  faithful,  conscientious  manner  in  which  he  performs  all 
the  duties  of  life.  May  he  live  to  a  good  old  age,  attended 
by  the  blessings  of  all  who  know  him,  and  in  the  end  obtain 
the  Divine  Benediction  of  the  Keeper  of  all  souls. 


ENRY  J.  HUDSON.  Born  in  London,  England,. 
November  28,  1822.  For  several  generations  his  ances- 
tors were  residents  of  Norwich,  England,  and  were  noted 
for  longevity,  integrity  and  strict  business  and  industrial 
habits.  Henry  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  noted  family  of 
Grissell  and  Peto,  of  whom  Sir  Morton  Peto  is  a  member. 
During  his  residence  in  London  he  pursued  his  daily  routine 
of  business  with  no  marked  incident  to  draw  him  pi  eminently 
before  the  world,  or  give  him  a  reputation  outside  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  life. 

He  was  married  to  Sarah  Shefford,  on  the  loth  day  of 
November,  1844,  by  whom  he  has  a  family  of  fifteen  children 
— seven  boys  and  eight  girls.  For  eight  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  In  1848  he  united 
with  the  church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  in  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land, and  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  1850.  During  this  time 
he  was  faithful  in  his  adherence  to  the  new  dispensation  of 
Joseph  Smith,  and  being  ordained  an  elder  in  the  church, 
made  several  missionary  trips  to  England,  which  resulted  in 
large  accessions  by  conversion  and  emigration. 

On  the  28th  of  April,   1857,   he  settled  in  Platte   county, 
Nebraska,  intending  to  remove  to  Utah,  but  becoming  dis- 
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satisfied  with  the  polygamous  institutions  of  Brigham  Young 
and  his  church  and  State  regime,  he  declined  any  further 
labors  in  that  direction.  In  1864,  he  learned  that  Joseph 
Smith,  oldest  son  of  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  had  been  called  to  the  Presidency — that  the  authority 
of  the  Salt  Lake  usurper  might  be  abrogated,  and  the  mantle 
of  succession  fall  where  it  rightfully  belonged — on  the  shoul- 
ders of  young  Joseph.  After  thoroughly  investigating  the 
subject,  Mr.  H.  became  satisfied  of  the  just  claims  of  the- 
young  prophet,  and  gave  in  his  cheerful  adherence  to  his  first 
love  in  the  Latter  Day  work,  and  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Central  Nebraska  District,  with  headquarters  at  Colum- 
bus. The  membership  in  this  district  is  about  seven  hundred. 
They  have  no  affinity  with  Utah,  but  are  peacefully  pursuing 
the  honorable  calling  of  agriculture  and  other  industrial 
pursuits. 

Politically,  he  is  a  democrat  of  the  straightest  sect.     At 
the  ja-esent  time  he  is  District  and  County  Clerk,  as  well  as. 
Representative  in  the  eighth  Legislature  of  Nebraska.     He- 
has  filled  every  official  position  of  note  in  the  county.     He 
was  ten  years  Postmaster;    ten  years  Justice  of  the  Peace; 
County   Commissioner  three  years   and   Probate  Judge  one- 
term.     In  all  these  positions  his  record  has  been  a  clear  one. 
Honorable  in  all  his  dealings  and  honest  in  his  official  duty, 
he  has  retired  from  every  office  he  has  filled  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  a  commentary  on  the  good  judgment  of  those 
who  reposed  in  him  an  honorable  trust. 

He  served  on  three  standing  committees,  on  one  of  which 
he  was  chairman  ;  he  was  also  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Apportionment.  He  voted  against  the  Woman 
Suffrage  resolution — making  one  of  the  most  telling  speeches 
on  that  occasion,  saying  that  he  could  not  be  unmindful  of 
the  voice  of  his  daughters  in  their  pleading  for  him  not  to 
"  make  a  fool  of  himself. "  He  favored  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  conduct  of  state  officials  and  was  made  one  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  in  the 
impeachment  trial  of  Governor  Butler. 

As  a  Legislator  he  is  shrewd  and  observing,  watching  care- 
fully every  measure  and  opposing  whatever  he  deems  to  be  ■ 
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inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  state. 

He  is  quick  spoken — shrewd  in  debate  and  earnest  in  his 
preferences.  May  Platte  county  never  have  a  less  faithful 
representative. 


C.  JENKINS  represented  Jefferson  and  Gage  counties 
in  the  eighth  Legislature.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  Jefferson  county ;  is  a  merchant ;  owns  a  fine 
flouring  mill  and  an  interest  in  a  newspaper.  He  takes 
part  in  every  public  improvement  that  is  calculated  to  benefit 
his  section  of  the  state,  and  is  the  leader  in  every  public 
enterprise  ;  alive,  energetic,  shrewd,  far-seeing,  honest  and 
earnest  in  every  effort.  He  is  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  with 
large  mental  activity.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  about 
thirty-five  years  old.  He  is  made  of  the  right  material  for  a 
live  man  in  a  new  country.  As  a  legislator  he  was  conscien- 
tious in  every  act ;  too  honest  to  cope  successfully  with 
shrewd,  wire-working  politicians.  He  was  sure  to  oppose  every 
selfish  measure  and  support  every  good  one.  Jefferson  county 
never  had  a  better  representative,  or  Nebraska  a  more  loyal 
law-maker. 


RANK  KIPP.  Ralph  Kipp  was  born  in  Dutchess  county. 
New  York,  in  1799.  He  was  one  of  the  old  Holland 
Dutch  stock  who  first  settled  along  the  valley  of  Hudson 
river,  in  old  Colonial  days,  and  from  whom  proceeded 
that  inimitable  genius,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle."  At  the  age  of 
nine  years  Ralph  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  his  twenty-first  year — receiving  instruction  in 
the  saddler's  trade,  and  making  a  good  and  expeditious 
workman.  In  1823  he  was  married  to  an  orphan  girl,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  her  parents  having  died  with  yellow  fever 
in  1805,  when  she  was  but  three  years  old.  After  their  mar- 
riage they  continued  to  reside  in  the  city,  until   1835,  when. 
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with  their  four  children,  they  emigrated  to  Tazewell  county, 
Illinois ;  the  iourncy  at  that  time  recjuiring  four  weeks,  when 
it  can  now  be  made  in  half  that  number  of  days,  and  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  parlor  ease  and  comfort.  In  that  beautiful 
prairie  state  they  made  their  honie  and  there  they  still  reside 
— enjoying  their  sunset  days  amid  a  blooming  paradise — 
blessed  with  all  the  comforts  of  civilization.  What  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  their  few  years  in  the  west — then  inhabited 
with  wild  beasts  and  more  savage  men  ;  now  the  emporium 
of  arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  a 
higher  life.  Then  it  was  a  coach  and  four ;  now  it  is  the 
iron  horse.  "Then  and  now!"  ^Vhat  a  startling  picture, 
and  yet  they  have  realized  the  fact,  having  witnessed  the 
wonderful  transformation. 

Frank,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  son  of  Ralph  Kipp, 
was  born  in  Tazewell  county,  Illinois,  December  3,  1843,  ^^'^'^ 
is,  therefore,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  He  is  a  little  above 
the  average  height ;  rather  slim  and  spare,  especially  when 
enduring  severe  labor;  light  brown  hair,  and  fair  complexion  ; 
a  sanguine,  nervous  temperament;  strong  likes  and  dislikes; 
is  firmly  attached  to  friends,  and  knows  how  to  appreciate 
them;  is  independent  in  thought  and  action,  and  yet  mindful 
of  the  opinions  and  rights  of  others;  is  an  admirer  of  the 
beautiful ;  has  much  of  the  poetical ;  would  enjoy  traveling, 
but  is  too  strongly  attached  to  home  to  yield  to  his  desires. 
With  predominant  intellectual  faculties,  would  make  a  good 
teacher  or  business  man,  but  has  not  enough  combativeness 
for  a  lawyer.  As  a  husband,  he  would  be  affectionate;  as  a 
father,  kind  and  humane ;  would  spoil  with  indulgence  rather 
than  the  rod.  Unfortunately  he  is  not  married,  but  should 
be  as  soon  as  he  can  find  a  congenial  heart ;  a  free  and  willing 
hand. 

In  obedience  to  his  business  inclination  he  graduated  at 
the  Peoria  Commercial  College  in  1866,  and  in  1868  removed 
to  Nebraska  and  settled  at  West  Point,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  banking  and  real  estate  business,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Neligh,  Bruner  &  Kipp. 

Mr.  Kipp  is  a  self-made  man.     At  the  age   of  eighteen 
years   he    left    home,    and    his    last    schooling    was    in    his 
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fourteenth  year.     Self-educated,  and  self-reliant,  he  has  thus 
early  made  life  a  success. 

Politically,  he  is  a  life  long  republican.  Religiously,  a 
free  thinker— liberal  in  his  interpretations,  and  a  firm  faith  in 
the  final  development  of  all  things  into  the  ultimate  goal  of 
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At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and 
served  five  months  as  a  private  in  Company  H,  Captain 
O' Donald,  70th  Illinois  Volunteers.  In  October,  1S70,  he 
was  elected  Representative  of  his  district  in  the  eighth  session 
of  the  Nebraska  Legislature.  He  has  proved  a  quiet,  but 
watchful,  working  member.  He  served  faithfully  on  several 
committees,  and  discharged  his  legislative  duties  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  House,  and  satisfactory  to  his  constituents. 
He  leaves  a  record  at  Lincoln,  at  the  close  of  his  first  official 
position,  full  of  the  glory  that  crowns  the  brow  of  an 
unaspiring  law-maker. 

In  conclusion,  the  many  good  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  are  found  in  the  person  of  Frank  Kipp,  is  his  best 
recommend  to  his  constituents,  and  an  unfailing  appeal  to 
some  heart  that  beats  with  but  a  single  thought — in  unison 
with  his  own. 


J'TERLING  PERK\'  MAJORS  is  from  English  and 
^^  Irish  ancestors,  who  ior  several  generations  had  been 
Jn)  known  as  industrious  American  formers.  His  great 
^  grandfother  settled  in  Kentucky,  in  early  life,  where  his 
son,  Eliiah  Majors,  fother  of  our  subject,  was  born.  S.  P. 
Majors  'was  born  at  the  birth-place  of  his  father,  near 
Franklin.  Simpson  county,  Kentucky,  April  27,,  1819. 
Young  Majors  lived  at  home,  working  on  the  farm  until  his 
sixteenth  year,  attending  the  district  school  during  the  winter 
months.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  work  for  Silas 
Renfro,  a  stone  and  brick  mason,  with  whom  he  labored 
about  one  year  at  fifty  cents  per  day.  After  this  he  worked 
for  different  parties  as  a  journeyman,  or  as  a  contractor  until 
1849 — averaging  about  two  dollars  per  day.  In  1837,  he 
removed  to  ^\'est  Point.  Lee  county,  Iowa,  where  he  remained 
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until  February,  1838,  when  he  removed  to  Jefferson  county, 
in  the  same  state,  living  on  a  farm,  but  devoting  the  most  of 
his  time  to  masonry.  In  the  spring  of  1850,  he  removed  to 
Libertyville,  in  the  same  county,  and  engaged  in  a  general 
mercantile  business,  in  which  he  continued  until  1857,  when 
he  sold  out  his  business  and  purchased  a  farm,  on  which  he 
lived  about  one  year  and  a  half,  devoting  the  most  of  his  time 
to  the  settlement  of  his  outstanding  accounts.  He  then 
purchased  another  stock  of  goods,  and  returning  to  his 
former  place  of  trade,  began  business  again,  continuing  there 
about  one  year,  when  he  sent  his  goods  to  a  small  town  on 
the  state  line  between  Decatur  county,  Iowa,  and  Mercer 
county,  Missouri,  where  he  continued  about  six  months, 
when  he  sent  his  goods  to  Peru,  Nemaha  county,  Nebraska, 
but  remaining  himself  at  Libertyville  until  the  spring  of  i860, 
when  he  removed  to  Fairfield,  Iowa,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  practiced  one  year.  He  then  removed  with 
his  family  to  Peru,  where  he  had  sent  his  goods  the  year 
before.  At  this  place  he  continued  in  the  mercantile 
business,  and  the  practice  of  law,  until  the  spring  of  1863, 
when  he  sold  his  store  and  goods  and  removed  to  Brownville, 
Nemaha  county,  in  the  same  state.  At  Brownville  he 
engaged  in  general  trade  and  speculation  for  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half,  when,  weary  of  the  monotony  to  be  endured  when 
out  of  business,  he  purchased  another  stock  of  goods  and 
opened  a  store  again  in  Peru,  where  he  continued  about 
eighteen  months,  when  he  sold  his  store  and  retired  to 
private  life  for  the  third  time.  In  the  spring  of  1866,  he 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising,  in  whicli  business  he 
has  continued  to  the  present. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  was  married  to  Miss  Annie 
Brown,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  with  whom  he  has  shared  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  life  to  the  present  time.  They  have  had 
a  family  of  eleven  children,  five  only  of  whom  are  living. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  joined  the  Methodist  Church,  in  which  he  has  continued 
as  a  faithful  and  consistent  member. 

Politically,  he  was  a  democrat  up  to  the  organization  of 
the  People's  Party,  about  fifteen  years  ago.     At  the  organ- 
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ization  of  the  Republican  party,  he  became  a  member,  and 
has  always  worked  for  its  success.  He  was  elected  as 
delegate  to  the  first  Constitutional  Convention  of  Nebraska, 
and  at  its  organization,  in  Omaha,  was  chosen  President,  but 
they  were  only  in  session  one  day,  when  they  adjourned  sine 
die,  without  transacting  any  business.  In  the  fall  of  1870, 
he  was  regularly  nominated  on  the  republican  ticket  for  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  the  only  member  elected  from  his 
county  whose  name  did  not  appear  on  two  or  more  tickets. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  he  has  been  faithful  and 
watchful.  He  views  all  subjects  from  a  common-sense 
platform,  and  speaks  and  acts  with  the  dignity  and  decorum 
becoming  a  representative  of  an  enlightened  people. 

In  the  spring  of  1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  worked  faithfully  through  that  protracted 
session,  to  see  his  work  vetoed  by  an  ungrateful  people.  But 
such  is  life. 


I  UGENE  MUNN  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Ohio, 
\  December  28,  1836,  and  is  of  English  and  Scotch 
descent ;  his  father  being  of  Scotch  ancestry,  but  born 
in  New  Jersey ;  his  mother  being  of  English  and  Dutch 
parentage  and  a  native  of  New  York.  His  father  died  in 
1S54  and  his  mother  in  1844.  Eugene  was  raised  a  farmer 
and  still  clings  to  his  first  love.  In  the  year  1855  he  came  to 
Iowa,  and  was  engaged  for  a  year  or  so  in  hauling  goods  from 
Keokuk  and  Burlington  to  Madison,  in  that  state.  In  the 
fall  of  1856  he  came  to  Nebraska,  where  he  engaged  in  cut- 
ting saw-logs  and  cord-wood,  near  Nebraska  City,  and  in 
1858  enlisted  as  a  teamster  for  Messrs.  Majors  &  Co. — the 
Government  contractors  for  delivering  freight  to  Salt  Lake, 
and  other  military  posts  on  the  frontier.  From  his  close 
attention  to  business,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  behalf 
of  his  emijloyers,  he  was  soon  placed  in  charge  of  large  trains 
— the  responsibility  of  which  aniounted  to  at  least  a  half 
million  dollars.  He  was  kept  in  the  employ  of  this  and 
other  companies  until  near  the  close  of  1865,  when  he  com- 
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iiienced  business  for  himself,  and  succeeded  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  soon  became  one  of  the  heaviest  freighters  west  of  the 
Missouri  river.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad,  freighting  by  wagons  was  laid  aside,  and  Mr.  Munn 
sought  other  business,  his  ox  teams  being  distanced  by  the 
indomitable  iron  horse. 

Seeking  for  a  change  in  life,  he  concluded  that  the  first 
"change"  of  importance  was  from  the  selfish  state  of  bachelor- 
dom,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  took  to  himself  a  wife  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Mary  D.  Klung,  of  Ohio.  This  event 
occurred  November  7,  1867,  and  he  removed  immediately  to 
Otoe  county,  and  settled  in  the  Weeping  Water  Valley,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  leading  farmers  in  the  State,  and  the  first 
to  make  a  success  of  raising  winter  wheat  in  Nebraska,  prov- 
ing the  adaptability  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  that  cereal. 

During  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  freighting,  he  had  many 
narrow  escapes  from  the  Indians  in  the  mountains,  and  was 
snowed  in  one  whole  winter  in  a  valley,  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  Fort  Laramie,  east  of  Fort  Bridger,  where  he  and 
others  had  in  charge  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  and 
twenty-three  hundred  cattle.  Their  trains  were  snow-bound 
for  about  six  months. 

In  politics,  he  is  a  democrat  of  the  old  school,  but  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  the  fall  of  1870  on  the  People's 
ticket.  In  the  Legislature  he  was  a  faithful  member.  He 
wa!s  one  of  the  twenty-seven  who  cast  their  votes  for  Hon.  P. 
W.  Hitchcock  for  the  U.  S.  Senate — thereby  ensuring  his 
election  against  the  strongest  organized  opposition  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  Mr.  Munn  is  a  plain  farmer — 
puts  on  no  frills,  but,  like  a  silver  dollar,  always  passes  for  his 
true  value.  He  is  not  a  polished  speaker — unless  it  is  by  the 
side  of  an  ox  team,  or  behind  a  plow— there  he  knows  how 
to  talk  without  violating  parliamentary  laws  or  usages.  As  a 
legislator  he  is  faithful  to  his  constituents — watching  their 
interests,  and,  when  necessary,  raising  his  voice  against 
aggression  and  wrong.  His  seat  is  seldom,  if  ever  vacant, 
and  his  vote  will  be  found  on  the  journal — and  rarely  on  the 
wrong  side.  He  is  a  man  peculiarly  calculated  to  look  to  the 
.general  good. 
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Perfectly  independent — he  asks  for  no  favors,  but  demands 
the  right.  Otoe  county  has  never  had  a  better  or  a  more 
faithful  and  trustworthy  member. 
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J  OHN  C.  MYERS.  There  is  not  a  member  of  the  pres- 
ent Legislature  marked  with  more  tenacity  of  purpose, 
than  is  the  Hon.  John  C.  Myers,  one  of  the  six  repre- 
^y^  sentatives  from  Douglas  county.  His  peculiar,  brawny 
physique  signifies  an  indomitable  will.  When  he  has  a  point 
to  carry,  he  does  it,  not  by  a  fixed  speech,  or  the  force  of 
logic,  but  by  short,  pointed,  and  repeated  sallies — hitting 
both  to  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  The  opponent  who 
flatters  himself  on  having  an  easy  victory,  will  find  in  the 
end  that  he  counted  without  his  host ;  for  he  will  be  met  at 
every  turn  with  sharp  retorts  and  cutting  repartees,  that  fall 
like  dead  weights  upon  the  devoted  head  of  his  vanquished 
foe.  Mr.  Myers  is  emphatically  a  fighter,  and  never  yields  a 
point,  until  convinced  that  further  effort  would  be  fruitless. 
He  is  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  having  first  seen  the  light 
of  day  at  Reading,  Berks  county,  in  the  land  of  Penn,  and  is 
now  forty-two  years  old.  His  parents  were  born  in  the  same 
city,  and  back  of  that  his  progenitors  were  respectable  Ger- 
man emigrants  from  Wurtemburg,  Prussia.  Mr.  Myers  is 
emphatically  a  German-American,  inheriting  those  qualities 
of  tenacity  and  integrity  of  purpose,  bluntness  and  quickness 
of  speech,  so  peculiar  to  people  one  or  two  generations 
removed  from  the  Teutonic  characteristics  prevalent  in  the 
Fatherland.  He  is  well  educated  in  a  textual  knowledge  of 
the  branches  of  study,  pursued  in  our  schools — always  at  the 
head  of  his  class  in  the  academies  of  his  native  state.  For 
many  years  he  was  pioneer  editor  of  a  democratic  paper  in 
his  native  county,  and  proved  himself  a  ready,  pungent  and 
vigorous  writer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  he  sold 
his  interest  in  the  paper  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his 
country — sharing  the  hardships  and  the  dangers  of  his  regi- 
ment, through  a  vigorous  campaign,  to  the  close  of  the 
eventful  struggle. 
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In  the  political  arena  he  cannot  be  called  an  aspirant  for 
office — having  refused  many  positions  of  honor  and  profit 
through  his  natural  reluctance  to  enter  public  life — preferring 
the  tranquil  quiet  of  his  farm,  where  he  can  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine of  peace,  in  the  sacred  retirement  of  "home,  sweet 
home."  He  only  accepts  calls  to  public  places  when  duty 
bids  him  go ;  then  he  is  ready  to  make  any  necessary 
sacrifice.  In  political  fellowship  he  finds  affinity  only  with 
the  Republican  party,  believing  that  the  welfare  of  the  country 
is  wrapped  in  its  success. 

In  his  native  state  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  served  several  terms  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  in  the  House,  in  which  capacity  he  enjoyed 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  people  of  that  great  and  powerful 
commonwealth.  He  was  the  advocate  of  the  common  school 
system  now  in  successful  operation  in  that  state,  and  assisted 
in  laying  a  foundation  for  the  payment  of  the  state  debt — 
then  amounting  to  over  ^42,000,000.  In  1856  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  Congress  by  the  Whigs  and  Republicans,  and  came 
near  defeating  the  regular  Democratic  candidate,  J.  Hancy 
Jones,  at  that  time  the  most  popular  politician  in  the  state. 
There  is  one  point  in  this  campaign  worthy  of  notice.  The 
two  candidates,  Messrs.  Myers  and  Jones,  lived  in  the  same 
ward,  which  was  carried  by  Mr.  Myers  by  sixty  majority,  in 
a  vote  of  300.  But  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  Mr.  Jones 
obtained  majorities  barely  sufficient  to  secure  him  the  position. 

In  the  fall  of  1S70  he  was  elected  to  the  Nebraska  Legisla- 
ture, where  he  served  his  constituents  faithfully — acting  on 
three  important  standing  committees,  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  in  the  impeach- 
ment trial  of  Governor  Butler.  In  the  preliminary  debates 
leading  to  that  trial,  Mr.  Myers  was  the  moving  spirit.  He 
pursued  his  object  with  an  indomitable  will,  allowing  no 
object  to  thwart  his  purpose  until  the  end  was  obtained. 
Whatever  may  be  the  justice  of  his  cause,  his  opponents  must 
accord  to  him  the  quality  of  a  shrewd  debater  and  a  successful 
worker. 

In  the  spring  of  187 1  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Douglas  county  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
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aided  materiall}'  in  framing  a  new  organic  law  which  was 
afterward  defeated  l)y  tlie  people,  by  the  meagre  majority  of 
six  hundred  and  forty-one. 

As  a  Nebraskan  Mr.  Myers  has  made  this  state  the  home  of 
his  choice,  and  has  united  his  destiny  with  her  prosperity. 


J  EUEL  NIMS  was  born   in  Erie  county.   Pennsylvania, 
Y   January  lo,  1S39.     His  father,  Luther  Nims,  is  a  native 
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H  II  of  New  York.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
'j  Hannah  Yost,  is  a  native  of  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania. 
His  father  and  mother  are  both  now  living.  His  grandfather, 
Reuel  Nims,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  is  still  living,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five.  His  parents  moved  to  Wisconsin,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  at  Burlington,  Racine  county,  in  the  spring 
of  1841.  In  tf;e  spring  of  1845  ^^""^y  removed  from  Burling- 
ton, and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Waujmn,  in  Fond  du  Lac 
county.  At  the  latter  place  young  Reuel  remained  till  twenty 
years  of  age,  working  on  his  father's  farm  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time,  but  usually  attending  the  district  school 
for  a  short  period  during  the  winter  months.  He  is  the 
fourth  in  a  family  of  ten  children,  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 
In  the  summer  of  1859,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  he  crossed 
the  plains  to  California,  making  the  entire  trip  from  Waupun, 
Wisconsin,  with  an  ox  team  ;  lived  six  years  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  spending  the  time  in  California,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho;  and  was  engaged,  at  different 
times,  in  wood-chopping,  mining,  freighting  and  forming. 
Was  engaged  in  agricultural  ]:)ursuits  during  the  two  years  he 
ilived  in  Iclaho,  and  raised  the  first  small  grain  ever  produced 
in  that  territory.  He  returned  to  Waupun,  Wisconsin,  from 
Idaho,  in  1865  ;  bought  a  flouring  mill,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  milling  business  at  this  place  for  one  year.  He  came  to 
Nebraska  in  June,  1867.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  he 
■embarked  in  the  mercantile  business,  bringing  the  first  stock 
of  goods  to  the  now  pros])erous  and  promising  town  of 
Humboldt,  where  he  is  still  engaged  in  trade. 
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He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  October 
1870,  it  being  the  first  public  office  he  ever  held.  He 
received  the  largest  vote  polled  for  any  candidate  in  Richard- 
son county  at  that  election. 

He  was  married  December  27,  1870,  to  Miss  Catherine 
Parthenia  Aschmun,  of  Rural,  Waupacca  county,  Wisconsin, 
an  educated  and  accomplished  Christian  woman,  and  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Aschmun,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman. 

Politically,  Mr.  Nims  has  been  a  consistent  republican  from 
the  day  of  his  majority.  As  a  legislator  he  is  always  at  his 
post,  is  careful  of  the  f)osition  he  assumes,  and  never  advo- 
cates a  measure  till  fully  convinced  that  it  is  right. 

Naturally  reserved,  he  does  not  push  himself  into  notoriety, 
and  does  more  thinking  than  some  men  who  do  a  greater 
share  of  lip  service. 

He  is  yet  a  young  man,  but  with  his  peculiar  temperament 
his  neighbors  will  value  him  more  as  they  know  him  better. 
He  wears  like  iron,  but  will  never  rust  out  as  long  as  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  excellent  quality  of  mind  and 
muscle  combined  in  the  person  of  Reuel  Nims. 


OHN  H.  OVERTON  was  born  in  Pike  county,  Delaware, 
April  2,  1835.  He  is  of  English  and  Scotch  blood,  his 
father  being  of  English  and  Dutch  descent,  and  his 
"j^  mother  that  of  Scotch  ancestry.  The  former  was  born 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  latter  in  Delaware.  When  at  the 
age  of  one  year  Mr.  Overton's  parents  moved  to  Bradford 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  father  followed  that  ever 
honorable  and  honest  occupation  of  farming. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  young  Overton  commenced 
the  trade  of  carpentering,  and  soon  took  charge  of  the  public 
works  of  the  North  Branch  Canal,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
remained' as  overseer  until  1859.  At  that  time  he,  like 
thousands  of  others,  thought  the  West  to  be  the  place  of 
grand  opportunities,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  parents  and  the 
playmates  of  his  boyhood  days,  he  soon  found  himself  busily 
■engaged  in  mining  and  speculating  among  the  gold  hunters 
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of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  remained  there  until  1S62, 
when  he  began  freighting  across  the  plains  from  Nebraska 
City  to  Salt  Lake,  Denver  City,  and  other  western  points. 
He  continued  in  this  business  until  the  U.  P.  railway  was 
completed.  He  then  went  to  Texas,  where  he  engaged  in 
purchasing  Texas  cattle,  and  driving  them  north.  In  this 
business  he  continued  until  1868,  when  he  removeci  to  Otoe 
county,  Nebraska,  and  settled  down  to  life's  realities  as  a 
farmer.  He  noAv  owns  a  farm  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
acres.  In  all  his  business  relations  he  is  fair  and  honorable, 
which  accounts,  in  a  measure,  for  his  ^success  in  nearly  every 
enterprise  in  which  he  ever  engaged. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Elsey,  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado Territory,  January  11,  1865.  Miss  Elsey  is  a  native 
of  Virginia,  und  moved  to  the  territory  j^revious  to  her 
marriage. 

Politically,  Mr.  Overton  is  a  republican,  but  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  in  the  fall  of  1870,  on  the  People's 
ticket,  and  served  in  the  session  of  1871  with  credit  to  himself 
and  an  honor  to  the  state.  In  the  Legislature  he  is  a  quiet 
member,  attending  faithfully  to  his  business,  always  in  his 
seat,  and  knows  how  to  vote.  Having  no  axe  to  grind,  or 
pet  measure  to  advocate,  he  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  constituents  and  the  welfare  of  the  noble 
state  he,  in  part,  represents 
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\(  AMES  M.  PATTERSON,  the  member  from  Cass,  is  a 
1  native  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
^  born  September  28,  1836.  His  father,  James  Patterson, 
J  was  an  influential  citizen,  and  carried  on  the  double 
occupation  of  merchant  and  farmer.  He  raised  a  large  family, 
training  his  children  to  some  industrial  pursuit  and  fitting 
them  for  the  coming  conflicts  in  the  great  and  responsible 
battle  of  life.  He  died  August  17,  1861,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years,  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him — honored  in  life, 
and  glorified  in  death. 
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General  Patterson,  the  father  of  James  M.,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  western  Pennsylvania,  having  settled  about  thirty- 
miles  west  of  Pittsburg,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Pennsylvania,  at  that  date,  was  one  vast  wilderness,  covered' 
with  dense  forests,  and  inhabited  by  savage  Indians.  He 
enjoyed,  to  a  large  degree,  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen, 
being  called  upon  to  serve  them  for  eight  years  in  Congress, 
and  was  known  as  a  true  and  trustworthy  law-maker,  keeping 
constantly  in  view  the  best  interests  of  the  great  nation,  he, 
in  part,  so  well  represented. 

On  arriving  at  his  majority,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  chose 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  for  which  he  had  been  so 
carefully  educated.  Knowing  that  it  was  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,  he  was  married,  August  17,  1858,  to  Miss  Ellen 
Campbell,  daughter  of  S.  B.  Campbell,  of  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  a  very  estimable  lady,  and  one  in  every  respect 
worthy  the  man  of  her  choice.  Kind,  affectionate,  and 
womanly,  she  is  a  well  qualified  exemplar  in  the  female 
horizon. 

Having  a  desire  to  extend  his  dominions,  and  enter  upon 
a  more  independent  career,  young  Patterson  turned  his  face 
towards  the  setting  sun  and  did  not  halt,  or  look  back,  until 
he  found  the  Land  of  Promise.  He  arrived  in  Nebraska,  in 
March,  1861,  settling  in  Cass  county,  where  he  still  resides. 
He  has  an  interest  in  a  store  at  Rock  Bluff,  and  is  the  owner 
of  some  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  near  by,  which  is  mostly 
under  cultivation.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  and  served  faithfully  through  the  session  of  1871. 
He  is  a  life-long  democrat — firm  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth. 
He  is  a  thorough  business  man,  a  good  citizen,  a  worthy 
neighbor,  and  a  faithful  friend — an  honor  to  his  family,  and 
a  credit  to  those  who  placed  him  in  the  honorable  position  of 
Representative  in  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska. 

He  is  a  devoted  friend  to  the  state  of  his  adoption,  and 
freely  uses  his  influence  to  let  its  magnifying  powers  be 
known,  until  it  shall  everywhere  be  hailed  as  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  glorious  constellation  of  states. 
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E  FOREST  PORTER,  by  common  consent,  was  placed 
in  the  front  rank  of  speakers  in  the  eighth  Legislature. 
He  does  not  attain  sublime  flights  of  rhetoric  which 
entrance  his  audience  as  with  a  magic  spell ;  his  peculiar 
forte  is  not  in  rhetorical  flourishes,  but  rather  in  a  self- 
conscious  faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause  ;  his  sedate  and 
magnetic  address  ;  distinct  enunciation  ;  a  trilled  voice,  toned 
to  a  pleasant  key  ;  his  general  earnestness  of  expression,  all 
tend  to  give  his  words  force  and  influence.  But,  after  all,  the 
critical  observer  can  see  a  manifest  lack  of  preparation,  the 
bundling  together  of  crude  half-digested  facts  and  fancies 
without  careful  analysis  and  arrangement.  These  are  the 
insignia  of  youth.  By  a  course  of  critical  study  his  defects 
in  oratory,  which  are  kw,  may  be  overcome,  when  he  will 
be  ranked,  as  nature  has  designed  him,  among  the  most 
eloquent  men  of  the  State.  But  these  defects  in  a  young  man 
are  of  trifling  import.  He  is  yet  in  the  school  of  experience. 
Every  step  has  to  be  guarded  by  faithful  and  critical  study. 
Orators  are  not  made  in  a  day — they  do  not  come  "  full- 
fledged  from  the  hand  of  Jove. ' '  Nature  and  art  must  com- 
bine in  the  work.  With  Mr.  Porter,  nature  has  performed 
her  part  and  performed  it  well.  Let  art  supply  the  embelish- 
ment  and  the  work  will  be  complete.  But,  like  all  young 
men  of  genius,  Mr.  Porter  undertakes  too  much.  He  over- 
tasks his  powers  and  thereby  injures  himself.  When  St.  Paul 
was  a  child  he  thought  as  a  child,  spake  as  a  child  and  acted 
as  a  child,  but  when  he  became  a  man  he  put  away  childish 
things.  And  so  with  us  all.  In  the  rich  experiences  of  life, 
if  possessed  of  ordinary  intellect,  we  "  live  and  learn."  Mr. 
Porter  has  barely  entered  upon  the  threshhold  of  public  life. 
An  extended  field  of  usefulness  is  awaiting  him,  and  whether 
success  or  failure  crowns  his  efforts,  must  be  determined  by 
none  but  himself.  He  is  yet  young,  with  the  glory  of  life 
before  him.  His  own  soul  must  furnish  the  enthusiasm  of 
success.  With  a  few  biographical  notes,  we  leave  his  record 
to  be  shaped  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 

De  Forest  Porter  was  born  in  Orleans  county.  New  York, 
February  2,    1841,     His   grandfather  was  an   officer  in  the 
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Continental  Army,  and  served  with  distinction  through  the 
Revokitionary  War.  Mr.  Porter  is  the  youngest  of  nine 
children.  His  youthful  career  was  marked  by  wholesome 
discipline  and  correct  instruction.  He  shared  the  benefits  of 
ordinary  district  schools,  was  advanced  in  Alviam  Academy 
and  graduated  by  the  St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York. 

Report  says  that  he  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Univer- 
salist  denomination,  and  preached  successfully  for  some  time, 
gaining  an  extended  notoriety  by  his  natural  eloquent  gift  of 
speech.  But  he  finally  abandoned  the  work  and  took  to  the 
law,  as  affording  a  broader  field  for  his  diversified  gifts.  He 
studied  with  Sanford  E.  Church  and  Noah  G.  Davis,  who 
were  at  that  time  associates,  and  both  of  whom  afterward 
attained  high  political  distinction — the  former  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  the  latter  as  Supreme  Judge  and  member  of 
Congress.  In  1S62  Mr.  Porter  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Buffah"",  New  York,  and  became  a  partner  of  T.  M.  Webster. 
He  continued  his  associate  practice  for  some  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  engaged  upon  several  important 
cases,  in  which  he  established  his  reputation  as  an  able  advo- 
cate. But  his  taste  leaned  more  in  the  direction  of  politics, 
and  in  the  stormy  campaign  of  i860  he  took  the  stump — 
speaking  in  almost  every  county  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  tour  materially  aided  him  by  an  extended  acquaintance 
and  an  unflinching  adherence  to  the  sovereign  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality. 

In  1S65  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia  Trowbridge,  a 
niece  of  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  of  Boston,  an  author  w^ell  known 
in  literary  circles  throughout  the  countr}'.  Mrs.  Porter  is  a 
lady  of  rare  personal  attraciions  and  varied  accomplishments 
— much  beloved  by  all  who  know  her — sociable  and'  com- 
panionable, she  makes  life  all  sunshine  and  by  her  amiable 
disposition  harmonizes  the  discordant  elements  of  time  by 
directing  the  footsteps  of  mortals  in  the  pathway  of  duty. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  he  removed  to  Nebraska — 
first  locating  in  Plattsmouth  and  afterwards  making  his  per- 
manent settlement  in  Brownville,  where  he  continued  the 
practice  of  the  law.  Since  his  location  in  the  latter  place, 
he  has  served  successively  as  Assessor  and  City  and  County 
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Attorney.  In  December,  1870,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Saunders, 
the  Representative  elect,  Mr.  Porter  was  elected  at  a  special 
election  to  tlie  vacancy,  by  a  triumphant  majority  on  an  anti- 
Butler  ticket.  He  followed  strictly  the  line  of  duty  laid  out 
in  the  canvass  and  was  made  a  leader  in  the  work  of 
•impeachment.  The  part  he  took,  and  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
the  reader  can  determine  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  published 
proceedings  of  that  somewhat  remarkable  trial.  This  fact 
will  impress  itself  upon  every  reader,  that  Mr.  Porter  was 
faithful  to  his  convictions  of  duty. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Porter  was  one  of  the  finest 
looking  men  in  the  House.  In  fact,  he  is  what  most  people 
would  call  handsome.  He  is  of  medium  height,  presses  a 
well-moulded  form — slightly  inclined  to  rotundancy.  He 
has  a  full,  active  brain;  supports  a  healthy  physical  organi- 
zation. His  intellectual  predominates  over  his  anterior 
organs.  He  has  enough  of  the  combative  to  enable  him  to 
fight  his  own  way  through  the  world,  but  he  enjoys  oral 
disputations  much  more  than  he  would  shot  and  shell.  As  a 
general  rule  he  is  slow  to  anger,  but,  when  a  little  dyspeptic, 
rides  the  fiery  steed  a  moment,  but  as  soon  repents  of  his  folly. 
He  is  much  attached  to  home,  has  a  large  share  of  the  poetic 
in  his  composition,  with  a  tendency  to  the  jovial  side  of  life. 
He  is  a  firm  friend  and  a  worthy  foe.  He  alwa\s  looks  at 
the  brightest  side  of  life,  with  an  effort  to  enjoy  its  unspeak- 
able gifts.  In  speech  he  is  racy  and  humorous ;  compan- 
ionable and  entertaining  in  conversation. 

Politically,  he  is  an  "out  and  out"  republican.  As  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  he  was  honest  and  earnest  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  a  faithful  and  worthy  representative 
of  whom  the  citizens  of  Nemaha  may  well  dtlight  to  honor. 
His  star  is  in  the  ascendant. 

AVID  J.  QUIMBY,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
on  Grand  Island,  in  Lake  Champlain,  May  19,   1835, 
and  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.     His  great  grandfather 
belonged  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  and  afterwards  shared 
in  tlie  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  served  through  the  entire  war, 
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anel  \\as  present  at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  at 
Yorktown.  His  grandfather  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  Vermont,  democratic  in  politics,  and  an  old 
school  Baptist,  religiously,  until  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
when  he  became  a  confirmed  Spiritualist.  He  was  an  old 
school  teacher,  having  taught  fifty-three  winter  terms,  and 
forty-eight  summer  terms.  He  died  in  Wisconsin,  in  1863, 
at  the  ad\'anced  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  The  father  of  our 
subject,  O.  A.  Quimby,  was  born  in  Vermont,  where  he 
lived  until  1S37,  when  he  removed  to  Knox  county,  Ohio. 
He  was  quite  a  politician,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Whig 
campaign  of  1S40.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Outagamie 
county,  ^^'isconsin. 

David  had  the  advantages  of  the  district  schools  of  Ohio. 
He  attended  Kenyon  College,  under  Bishop  McAlvaine,  for 
three  terms.  Afterward  he  entered  Lockwood  University, 
where  he  remained  until  his  father  removed  to  Wisconsin,  and 
he  preferred  going  with  his  parents  to  that  of  finishing  his 
collegiate  course.  He  followed  the  ordinary  routine  of  young 
men  until  1S61,  when  he  entered  the  army,  joining  the 
Seventeenth  Regiment,  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  as  a  private, 
and  when  the  company  was  organized  he  was  appointed 
Orderly  Sergeant.  A  few  weeks  later  he  was  promoted  to 
Second  Lieutenant,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  sickness 
compelled  him  to  resign.  He  returned  home  in  August,  1862. 
In  September  of  the  same  year,  he  was  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-first  Wisconsin  Regiment,  and 
immediately  transferred  to  the  Thirty-second  Regiment,  where 
he  served  under  General  Sherman,  in  Tennessee,  until  March 
1863,  when  sickness  caused  him  again  to  resign  and  return 
North.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  King's  Mills, 
Parker's  Cross  Roads,  Corinth,  Holly  Plains,  luka,  Farming- 
ton,  and  innumerable  skirmishes.  In  1863  he  Avas  commis- 
sioned as  Captain  in  the  Wisconsin  Home  Guards,  and 
breveted  Major,  but  was  never  called  into  service.  During 
his  visit  home  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  K.  Harvey, 
September  28,  1S62.  He  lived  in  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  after 
his  return  from  the  war,  serving  a  portion  of  his  time  as 
^'boss"  of  the  bridge  corps  on  the  Chicn-.'-o  &:  Northwestern 
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Railroad.  In  1867  he  was  left  a  widower,  with  two  small 
children.  In  December,  1869,  he  removed  to  L'Eau  qui 
Court  county,  Nebraska,  and  engaged  in  the  law  and  real 
estate  business,  which  he  still  pursues. 

In  1870,  he  was  elected  to  the  eighth  Legislature,  from  the 
counties  of  Dixon,  Cedar  and  L'Eau  qui  Court. 

Politically,  he  is  a  democrat ;  religiously,  a  free  thinker,, 
with  Universalist  tendencies.  He  believes  in  making  a 
permanent  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  a  style  not  apj^roved 
by  their  Quaker  apologists.  He  was  opposed  to  a  general 
herd  law,  and  eloquent  against  the  "Registry  Swindle."  He 
voted  against  John  M.  Thayer  for  the  U.  S.  Senate ;  has 
original  views  in  reference  to  "Woman's  Rights;"  is  a  friend 
of  Governor  Butler,  and  desires  to  see  fair  play  and  an  equal 
fight.  He  is  faithful  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents 
wields  a  reasonable  influence,  considering  the  unspeakable 
name  of  the  county  he  represents,  and  votes  on  the  right  side 
— unless  absent  without  leave — in  which  case  he  asks  the 
nature  of  the  bill,  and  the  privilege  of  recording  his  voV:. 
He  is  a  genial,  jolly,  loyal,  whole-souled,  good  fellow  on 
general  principles. 
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EWIS  S.  REED  was  born  March  3,  1S47,  in  Walworth 
county,  Wisconsin,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Darien^ 
jiiy  Avhere  his  parents  now  reside.  His  father,  Ovid  Reed, 
and  mother,  Jane  M.  Seaver,  were  born  in  Darien, 
Genessee  county.  New  York,  November  4,  1820,  and  Decem- 
ber 2,  1825,  respectively.  They  were  married  January  22. 
1846,  in  Wisconsin,  having  removed  with  their  jjarents  to 
that  territory,  which  was  then  the  "Far  West,"  several  years 
before.  Mr.  Reed  can  properly  l)ecalled  a  genuine  American , 
his  father's  ancestors  having  lived  in  rhis  country  for  two  and 
a  half  centuries,  and  his  mother's  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
long.  The  Reeds  were  originally  from  England.  He  is  from 
a  long-lived  family,  each  of  his  paternal  grandparents  having 
lived  i)ast  the  allotted  age  of  three  score  and  ten  years.  One 
of  his  great  grandfathers  li\ed  to  the  age  of  ninety-one,  and 
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his  great  grandmother  to  the  age  of  eighty,  their  married  life 
having  lasted  sixty-two  years  and  one  day.  Ovid  Reed  is  a 
farmer,  in  moderate  circumstances.  Lewis  is  the  oldest  in  a 
family  of  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living.  He  had 
the  advantages  only  of  a  district  school  education.  The  last 
term  he  attended  was  in  the  winter  of  1862-63,  at  the  close 
of  which  the  teacher  advised  him  to  "  teach  school"  the  next 
winter.  Lewis  worked  on  his  father's  farm  during  the  follow- 
ing summer,  as  he  had  previously  done,  though  farming  was 
not  altogether  congenial.  Not  having  at  command  the  means 
necessary  to  take  a  collegiate  course,  he  came  to  Omaha  in 
the  fall  of  1863,  and  was  employed  by  his  uncle,  Byron  Ree<' , 
who  was  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  at  that  tin.c 
held  the  offices  of  Recorder  of  Deeds  for  Douglas  county, 
and  City  Clerk  of  Omaha.  He  remained  in  his  employ  until 
he  attained  his  majority. 

On  the  ist  of  April,  1868,  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
business  of  his  uncle,  and  since  that  date  has  been  the  junior 
partner  of  the  well  known  real  estate  firm  of  Byron  Reed  & 
Co.  He  has  read  law  during  business  hours  but  not  with  the 
intention  of  being  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney.  He 
has  always  been  an  active  republican,  and  something  of  a 
worker  on  election  days.  Was  an  officer  of  one  of  the  Grant 
and  Colfax  clubs,  or  companies  of  Tanners  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1868. 

The  present  term  in  the  Legislature  is  the  first  public  office 
he  ever  held,  except  an  appointment  as  Notary  Public,  which 
he  received  one  week  after  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 

Some  of  the  prominent  republicans  of  Douglas  county,  in 
casting  about  for  candidates  for  members  of  the  Legislature 
last  fall,  concluded  that  Lew  would  run  well,  and  believing 
him  to  have  proper  qualifications,  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
move  to  place  his  name  on  the  ticket  as  a  representative  of 
the  young  men's  element.  The  convention  was  held  and  he 
Avas  nominated,  though  not  at  his  solicitation,  as  the  office 
was  something  he  did  not  want,  and  he  says  he  would  have 
been  better  off  without  it.  He  received  1747  votes,  which 
was  99  more  than  the  average  received  by  the  other  five  mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  Douglas  county. 
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In  the  social  circle,  Mr.  Reed  stands  deservedly  high — 
being  possessed  of  good  moral  habits — uses  neither  tobacco 
or  intoxicating  drinks. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  two  standing  committees,  and 
through  his  labors  the  apportionment  bill  received  its  form  as 
it  passed  the  House.  He  was  on  the  joint  committee,  raised 
to  investigate  the  charges  against  Governor  Butler,  and 
performed  a  full  share  of  that  labor. 

As  a  politician,  he  has  made  a  good  beginning  for  a 
successful  public  life.  Religiously,  he  holds  fellov/ship  with 
no  church,  and  pays  but  little  attention  to  their  outwarti 
claims. 

As  a  legislator,  he  is  among  the  most  active  members  ; 
always  in  his  seat  and  ready  to  perform  his  part  in  rolling 
onward  the  gigantic  car  of  state. 

He  makes  a  good  appearance  on  the  floor,  and  by  many  of 
the  young  ladies  is  called  the  handsomest  member  of  the 
House — which  was  a  little  too  much  for  his  modesty.  The 
only  blemish  apparent  in  his  moral  character  is  that  of  single 
blessedness,  but  as  he  is  yet  a  young  man  there  is  time  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

More  could  be  said  of  the  youngest  member,  but  this  is 
enough  to  commend  him  to  the  notice  of  his  constituents. 

As  a  speaker,  he  has  but  few  words,  and  when  necessary  to 
talk,  he  has  "his  say"  and  stops — a  virtue  unknown  to  many 
older  heads. 

The  future  of  Lewis  Reed  will  be  watched  by  his  hosts  of 
friends,  with  the  full  expectation  that  his  name  will  yet 
become  familiar  in  more  honored  circles. 


INMAN  RHODES  was  born  in  Sussex  county,  Delaware, 
June  14,  1S28  ;  is  the  son  of  William  and  Ann  Rhodes  ; 
his  grandparents  on  his  mother's  side  were  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  English  extraction.  They  both  lived  to 
an  old  age.  His  grandmother  died  in  Clayton,  Illinois,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1867,  aged  eighty-nine  years.  His 
grandfather,  Hinman  Rhodes,  was  a  native  of  Delaware  ;    his 
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grandmother,  on  his  father's  sitle,  whose  maiden  name  was 
West,  was  also  a  native  of  Delaware,  and  they  both  lived  to 
be  about  eighty  years  old. 

William  Rhodes  died  in  1833,  being  tliirty-three  years  old, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  children — Rufus,  Hinman  and 
Mary.  In  1837  Hinman,  with  Jiis  mother,  brother  and 
sister,  moved  to  Clark  county,  Kentucky  ;  in  1840  they 
removed  to  Illinois  and  settled  in  Schuyler  county.  His 
mother  marryingagain  in  1842,  young  Rhodes  was  apprenticed 
to  a  merchant  ta.lor,  a  business  which  he  disliked  on  account 
of  the  confinement  and  as  being  incompatible  with  his  dispo- 
sition. School  privileges  in  those  days  differed  very  mate- 
rially from  the  advantages  offered  at  present.  As  Avas  the 
custom  then,  when  Rhodes  was  apprenticed,  a  stipulation  was 
made  in  the  contract  that  he  was  to  have  one  year's  schooling, 
but  he  never  received  it.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Methodist  Sabbath  school,  and  to  his  employer  was  ever 
industrious  and  faithful  to  his  interests.  He  managed  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  history  through  the  assistance  of  a 
friend,  Charles  Leonard,  a  boy  about  his  own  age,  who  read 
aloud  at  night  while  Rhodes  worked.  Josephus  and  Rollins' 
Ancient  History  and  such  other  works  as  he  could  procure, 
were  partially  perused.  Time  dragged  wearily  along  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War  he  volunteered  and 
served  through  the  war  as  a  private  soldier  in  a  cavalry 
company ;  was  under  the  command  of  Generals  Taylor  and 
Wool.  While  ur.der  General  Taylor  he  attracted  his 
attention,  and  also  that  of  his  Inspector  General,  Major 
Reynolds,  as  a  bold  rider.  He  was  a  daring  swimmer  and 
the  fleetest  man  on  foot  in  the  department.  The  climate  of 
Mexico  agreed  with  him,  but  he  suffered  severely  from  an 
attack  of  yellow  fever.  He  was  engaged  in  many  scouts  in 
the  interior  and  at  one  time,  with  a  party  composed  of  fifty 
Alabama  cavalry  and  about  thirty  Illinois  cavalry,  was  sur- 
rounded, near  San  Fernando,  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
Matamoras,  by  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by 
Canalles,  but  his  party  escaped  during  the  night  through  a 
defile  in  the  mountains.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1848,  he 
marched  with  a  part  of  his  company  as  an  escort  to  a  govern- 
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nient  train,  under  command  of  Major  Reynolds,  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  to  Lorado,  three  hundred  miles  up  the  Rio  Grande 
river,  thence  to  San  Antonio,   Texas,   on  what  is  known  as 
the  Old  Spanish  Trail.     The  train  consisted  of  four  hundred 
Avagons  and  about  one  thousand   loose   horses.     From   San 
Antonio  they  marched  to   Bronconville,    Texas,    thence    to 
Fort  Joseph,  Louisiana,  where  they  left  the  train,  and  crossing 
Red  river  marched  through   the  Black  swamps  to  Natchez, 
Mississippi,    where  they  took  steamers  for  Alton,   Illinois. 
At  Alton  he  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  day  of  the 
Presidential  election,  and  voted  for  General  Taylor.     This 
was  his  first  vote.     His  votes  for  Presidents  since  then  have 
been  for  Scott,  Filmore,  Lincoln  and  Grant.     He  is  a  firm 
but  not  ultra  republican.     In  1849  ^'^^  visited  his  native  State, 
si^ending  the  summer  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.     In 
the  fall  of  1849  ^'^^  started  for  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  stop- 
ping at  Davenport,  Iowa,  he  changed  his  mind,  concluding 
to  go  to  California.     He  left  Council  Bluffs  on  the   ist  of 
May,  1850,  in  company  with  three  others,  Victor  Putnam, 
James  Elkins  and  Jerry  Haskins.     They  travelled  most  of  the 
way  alone,  reaching  Sacramento  in  seventy  days,  where  the 
party  separated,  Rhodes  going  to  Rough  and  Ready  diggings, 
sixty  miles  north  of  Sacramento.     He  was  engaged  in  mining 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada  City  for  four 
years  with  varied  success.     In  1854  he  removed  to   Middle 
Yuba   river   where   he   was   engaged  in    mining.       He   dis- 
covered  Butte    Flat,    afterwards    known    as    Spanish   John's 
diggings,  and  laid  out  and  graded  a  stage  road   from  San 
Juan  via  Truman's  crossing,  through  a  very  difficult  part  of 
the  mountains,  to  Celestial  Valley.     In  1857  he  constructed  a 
water  ditch  to   convey   water   for   mining  purposes,    which 
proved  quite  a  good  investment.     In  1859  he  returned  home 
by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.     He  spent  the  next 
nine  months  in  St.   Louis,   Missouri,  where  he  graduated  at 
Jones'  Commercial  College.     In  i860  he  went  with  a  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  persons  to  Kansas,  and 
settled  in  Nemaha  county,  near  Seneca.     At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  he  returned  to  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  and 
volunteered  in   the  three  months'   service,  but  his  company 
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was  not  organized  in  time  to  be  accepted,  there  being  two 
companies  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  Captain  Lew 
Ross'  company  was  given  the  preference,  and  Rhodes  waited 
until  the  call  was  made  for  300,000,  when  he  organized 
another  company  and  marched  to  Camp  Butler,  where 
he  was  commissioned  Captain  of  Company  H,  and  attached 
to  the  28th  Illinois  volunteers.  The  regiment  marched  to 
Cairo  and  camped  at  Fort  Holt,  Kentucky,  and  took  part,  in 
the  reconnoissance  under  General  McClernand  in  the  rear  of 
Columbus ;  was  in  the  move  on  Belmont  and  engaged  in  the 
capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  the  attack  on 
Little  Bethel,  Tennessee,  and  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 
He  was  in  Hurlbert's  brigade  during  this  last  battle,  and  was 
in  command  of  his  company  April  6th  and  7th,  and  was 
promoted  to  Major  for  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battles  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  and  Fort  Donelson,  and  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Corinth  and  in  all  the  marches  cf  the  army  on  Grand 
Junction,  La  Grange,  Holly  Springs,  Moscow  and  Memphis  ; 
assisted  in  building  stockades  on  the  Memphis  &  Charleston 
railroad  ;  was  on  the  march  on  Bolivar  and  Hatchie  bridge  ; 
at  the  capture  of  Holly  Springs  and  the  Yocana  expedition 
through  Oxford.  He  remained  at  Memphis  through  the 
spring  of  1S63  in  command  of  the  regiment,  drilling  it  pre- 
paratory to  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  ;  went  down  the  Mississippi 
river  and  landed  at  Milliken's  Bend ;  passed  in  front  of 
Vicksburg  and  landed  at  Grand  Gulf  with  his  regiment ; 
commanded  his  regiment  on  a  scout  from  Grand  Gulf  to  the 
rear  of  Port  Gibson  and  Rodney,  bringing  in  some  3,000 
contrabands  in  four  days  ;  was  in  command  of  the  regiment 
during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  from  June  nth  to  July  4th  ; 
July  5th  marched  via  Black  river  bridge  to  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  and  participated  in  the  desperate  charge  made 
July  12th  near  Pearl  river  bridge,  on  the  left  of  Joseph  E. 
Johnson's  line;  July  13th  commanded  a  detachment  that 
tore  up  and  destroyed  ten  miles  of  railroad  south  of  Jackson  ; 
commanded  the  provost  guard  in  the  city  of  Natchez  from 
the  fall  of  1863  until  the  summer  of  1864.  The  regiment 
re-enlisted  for  three  years,  during  their  stay  at  Natchez.  He 
took  part  in  many  scouts  and  skirmishes,  in  one  of  which. 
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by  order  of  General  Mason  Brayman,  he  captured  $200,000 
worth  of  cotton  ;  was  promoted  Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
Colonel ;  was  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Beauregard  and  the 
taking  of  Harrisburg,  Louisiana ;  was  on  board  the  George 
Peabody  with  his  regiment  during  the  storm  of  February  13, 
1865,  and  was  obliged  to  throw  overboard  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horses  in  order  to  save  the  steamer  ;  was  on  the  march 
from  Mobile  Point  to  Blakeley,  and  commanded  the  skirmish 
line  in  the  advance  on  Spanish  Fort.  At  the  capture  of  the 
Fort  and  Blakeley  and  Mobile  he  was  ordered  to  the  Rio 
Grande  with  his  regiment  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  first  separate  brigade,  consisting  of  the  35th  Wisconsin, 
34th  Indiana,  7th  Vermont  and  28th  Illinois  regiments;  wit- 
nessed a  number  of  battles  between  the  Liberals  and  Impe- 
rialists ;  commanded  the  brigade  until  the  spring  of  1866; 
was  ordered  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  mustered  out  March 
15,   1866. 

He  remained  in  Illinois  one  month  when  he  came  to 
Nebraska;  settled  in  Johnson  county,  and  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1858,  he  was 
married  to  Julia  M.  Manlove,  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  J. 
D.  Manlove,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

In  1868  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee, 
and  was  a  strong  advocate  of  a  general  herd  law.  He  has 
expressed  no  religious  preferences ;  is  a  member  ^  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars.  In  1870  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Legislature  where 
he  served  faithfully  to  the  end  of  the  session — having  no  faith 
in  rings  and  despising  corruption,  persecution  and  fraud — 
he  was  naturally  opposed  to  hanging  Governor  Butler  on  the 
hearsay  testimony  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  Mr.  Rhodes  will 
live  to  see  his  name  honored  for  the  bold  and  manly  position 
he  occupied  when  others  all  over  the  state  were  trembling 
before  the  wretched  jade — public  opinion.  He  will  yet  have 
his  reward  in  the  approval  of  his  constituents. 
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ENRY  CLAY  RIORDAN,  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Washington  county,  is  possessed 
of  a  healthy  body  and  a  sound  mind.  His  temperament 
gives  him  great  mental  activity,  and  his  muscular  develop- 
ment affords  all  necessary  support.  He  reasons  well  from 
analogy,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  deceived  in  his  estimate  of 
others.  He  has  a  great  memory  of  places  and  faces,  is  fond 
of  travel  or  change,  with  a  full  share  of  the  poetry  of  life. 
He  has  large  caution  ;  will  not  embark  in  wild-goose  specula- 
tions, but  in  every  business  transaction  looks  well  to  probable 
and  possible  results.  He  is  naturally  social,  and,  with  friends, 
quite  loquacious.  He  is  naturally  quick-tempered,  but  usually 
holds  himself  under  reasonable  control.  He  generally  accom- 
plishes what  he  undertakes :  failure  is  not  in  his  vocabulary. 
In  a  word,  he  is  a  whole-souled  piece  of  humanity.  Such  are 
a  few  of  the  leading  traits  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

H.  C.  Riordan  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  19, 
1827.  His  father,  George  Riordan,  first  saw  daylight  in 
Winchester,  Virginia,  in  1794,  and  died  at  Columbus  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  filled  many  places  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  state 
of  Ohio.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  muscular  developments, 
with  an  iron  constitution.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  By  his  strict  adherence  to 
truth  and  justice,  and  his  faithful  and  impartial  discharge  of 
public  duties  he  earned  the  honored  cognomen  of  "Honest 
George."     His  ancestors  were  Dutch-Irish. 

Sarah  Downs,  the  mother  of  H.  C.  Riordan,  was  born  in 
Amsterdam,  New  York,  in  1804,  and  is  still  living  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  as  hale  and  active  as  when  in  the  prime  of  life. 
She  is  the  mother  of  ten  children,  six  of  whom  are  living. 
Her  ancestors  also  were  Dutch-Irish.  Henry  is  the  oldest 
of  this  family  of  children.  After  receiving  a  good  common- 
school  education,  he  engaged  as  an  apprentice  in  the  tin  and 
hardware  business.  When  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
was  announced,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  seek  a  fortune  in 
the  new  El  Dorado.  With  a  company  of  seven  he  started 
March  i,  1849,  ^^^  '^.n  overland  journey  to  the  Golden  State, 
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the  trip  from  Columbus  to  Sacramento  occupying  six  and  a 
half  months.  After  five  years'  experience  in  the  "  ups  and 
downs"  of  California  life,  he  returned  to  "The  States," 
choosing  as  his  point  of  destination  the  city  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  the  tin  and  stove  trade.  While 
at  Davenport  he  first  met,  wooed  and  won  his  "domestic 
destiny,"  in  the  person  of  Miss  Stella  L.  Turner,  of  Ohio, 
niece  of  Edward  Wade,  brother  of  "Bluff  Old  Ben."  He 
was  married  August  22,  1854,  in  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
Davenport.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  determined  to  move 
beyond  the  reach  of  railways  by  emigrating  to  Nebraska, 
which  had  been  thrown  open  to  settlement  a  kw  months 
before.  He  made  his  home  in  Florence,  six  miles  above 
Omaha.  But  there  was  little  prospect  of  lucrative  business 
for  some  years  in  the  new  territory,  and  he  soon  returned 
eastward  and  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he  lived  for  ten  years, 
six  years  of  the  time  engaged  in  the  hardware  and  stove 
business.  In  the  spring  of  186S  he  returned  to  Blair, 
Nebraska,  where  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  extensive 
hardware  trade. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected,  by  a  large  majority,  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  the  eighth  Legislature,  where  he  served, 
with  faithful  diligence,  the  mandates  of  the  people.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Riordan  was  elected  "Speaker 
pro  tern.,''''  and  served  in  that  capacity  with  marked  ability, 
as  a  prompt  and  im^jartial  presiding  officer.  By  his  affable 
manners,  ready  and  correct  decisions,  he  won  the  confidence 
and  praise  of  his  brother  members.  In  the  Legislature  he 
served  on  several  im})ortant  committees ;  was  always  at  the 
post  of  duty,  ready  to  do  his  part  in  the  framing  of  all 
necessary  laws  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Politically,  he 
is  a  devoted  republican,  having  faith  in  the  Divine  law  of 
human  equality  and  brotherhood,  as  proclaimed  by  Jefferson 
in  those  declarations  which  led  to  American  Independence. 

Religiously,  he  is  a  communicant  and  lay  reader  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  is  conductor  of  the  Union  Sunday 
School  in  Blair,  where  his  musical  abilities  are  very  efficient 
in  rendering  the  services  attractive  and  instructive.  He  is 
also  President  of  the  Washington  County  Bible  Society,  and 
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Moderator  of  the  school  board  in  his  district.  Whatever 
position  he  is  called  upon  to  fill,  he  enters  upon  his  duties 
promptly  and  discharges  them  conscientiously.  His  peculiar 
faculties  render  him  a  favorite  in  private  or  mixed  company. 
In  conclusion,  he  is  a  hearty,  genial,  whole-souled  "hale 
fellow  well  met,"  every  inch  of  a  man,  honest  and  exemplary 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 


URELIUS  ROBERTS  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
Ohio,  July  15,  1835.  His  father  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  and  his  mother  of  Pennsylvania.  His  father  died 
at  the  age  of  .fifty-two  years.  His  mother  is  still  living, 
aged  sixty-five  years.  His  parents  settled  in  Ohio  at  an  early 
day,  and  witnessed  the  remarkable  growth  of  that  state,  from 
a  wilderness  to  one  of  dense  population  and  great  commercial 
influence.  In  1837,  when  young  Roberts  was  but  two  years 
old,  his  parents  removed  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  they 
remained  but  a  short  time,  when  they  removed  to  the  interior 
of  the  state,  which  continued  to  be  the  home  of  young 
Roberts  until  1868,  when  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  and  settled 
on  the  Big  Blue  river,  in  Butler  county.  Being  a  pioneer  all 
his  life  he  has  experienced  the  hardships  of  a  frontiersman. 
His  father  being  a  farmer,  young  Roberts  chose  the  same 
profession,  which  he  has  followed  to  the  present  time. 

In  August,  1862,  he  was  married  to  Miss  E.  McCray,  of 
Des  Moines  county,  Iowa.  She  died  in  June,  1866,  leaving 
him  in  charge  of  one  child,  which  survived  its  mother  only 
about  two  months.  In  April,  1869,  he  was  again  married,  to 
Miss  E.  A.  Brooks,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Brooks,  of  Keokuk 
county,  Iowa. 

Politically,  he  has  always  been  a  firm  republican.  Relig- 
iously, a  believer  in  Universalism,  but  not  a  church  member. 
He  adheres  to  the  idea  that  those  who  try  to  do  right  will  not 
come  short  of  the  kingdom.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  now  before  the  writer,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  his 
rebellion  record.     He  says  : 
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"I  enlisted  in  the  army  in  April,  1861,  but  a  few  days 
after  the  rebels  fired  upon  our  flag  at  Fort  Sumter.  I  was 
the  seventh  man  that  enlisted  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  Com- 
pany E,  of  the  First  Iowa  Infantry  Volunteers.  After  my 
time  was  out  in  that  regiment  I  enlisted  again,  in  the  nth 
U.  S.  A.  Served  in  that  regiment  on  recruiting  service  i.ntil 
the  month  of  July,  1862,  when  I  raised  a  company  of  volun- 
teers in  the  State  of  Iowa;  was  elected  Captain,  and  in  May, 
1863,  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
which  position  I  held  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  But 
owing  to  sickness  and  wounds,  or  from  deaths  in  battle,  my 
regiment  was  below  the  maximum  number,  therefore  I  could 
not  be  mustered  in  as  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  I  was  in  the 
service  upwards  of  four  years  and  six  months.  I  participated 
in  the  following  battles:  Dug  Springs,  Forsyth  or  Wilson's 
Creek,  Chickasaw  Blufft,  Oakland,  Arkansas  Post,  Grand  Gulf, 
Port  Gibson,  Jackson,  first  and  second  ;  Raymond,  Champion 
Hills,  Black  River,  all  the  battles  around  Vicksburg,  Cherokee 
Station,  Brandon,  Lookout  Mountains,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Clarysville,  and  all  the  battles  while  under  Sherman  on  his 
march  to  the  sea;  also  in  all  from  Savannah  through  the 
Carolinas,  to  the  city  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  where  the 
intelligence  was  received  that  Lee  had  surrendered,  and  that 
General  Johnston  was  sueing  for  peace.  On  the  capitulation 
of  his  army,  we  marched,  via  Richmond,  Virginia,  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  ;  passed  through  the  grand  review  on 
the  24th  and  25th  of  May,  1865  ;  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  June  6,  and  moved  by  rail  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  where 
I  had  my  regiment  paid  off,  and  they  finally  retired  to  the 
peaceful  avocations  of  private  life." 

Such  is  the  plain,  but  brief  record  of  a  brave  officer,  and 
as  brave  men,  who,  as  soldiers,  did  their  full  share  in  crushing 
the  life  out  of  the  Rebel  Confederacy. 

In  the  fall  of  1870,  Mr.  Roberts  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  served  in  the  eighth  general  session,  as  one  of  its 
reliable  members.  As  a  legislator,  he  believes  in  honesty  as 
the  best  policy.  He  is  plain  and  determined  in  his  opposition 
to  wrong,  and  fixed  in  his  principles  of  right.  He  served 
faithfully  on  several  committees,  and  was  placed  among  the 
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substantial  members,  whose  work  should  be  his  best  endorser 
when  he  returns  with  clean  hands  to  his  constituents. 


111  DWARD  ROSEWATER  was  born  in  a  village  about 
f  fifty  miles  from  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  January 
28,  1 841.  His  father,  though  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, took  great  pains  to  give  him  a  good  education, 
and  for  several  years  hired  private  teachers  in  addition  to  the 
benefit  of  public  schools.  At  the  age  of  ten  the  boy  was 
sent  to  school  at  Prague,  where  he  perfected  himself  in  the 
German  language  in  the  branches  of  learning  usually  taught 
in  our  high  schools.  In  1853  the  family  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  taking  up  their  residence  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  his  parents  still  reside.  During  his  residence  in 
Cleveland  Mr.  Rosewater  was  employed  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
which  he  abandoned  in  1857,  taking  up  a  Commercial 
College  course  in  Hollister  &  Felton's  Commercial  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  after  about  four  months  study.  In 
1858  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  telegraphic  profession,  in  which  he  continued 
almost  without  intermission  until  September  of  the  present 
year.  As  a  telegrapher  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his 
profession.  The  rebellion  found  him  in  Alabama  an  employee 
of  the  Southwestern  Telegraph  Company.  Upon  the  secession 
of  that  state  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  same  Company's 
office  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  remained  until  that 
city  was  captured  by  the  Union  forces.  A  month  later  he 
joined  the  U.  S.  Military  Telegraph  Corps  and  accompanied 
Generals  Fremont  and  Pope  in  their  disastrous  Virginia 
campaigns.  After  Pope's  campaign  he  was  assigned  to  the 
office  of  the  War  Department,  where  he  remained  for  ten 
months.  AVhile  in  this  office  he  came  in  daily  contact  with 
President  Lincoln,  Stanton  and  other  leading  men.  On 
January  i,  1863,  he  transmitted  the  original  proclamation  of 
freedom  from  the  War  Department  office  to  the  army.  In 
the  spring  of  1863,  at  the  solicitation  of  Edward  Creighton, 
then  Superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph,  he  resigned  and 
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removed  to  Omaha,  where  he  was  soon  assigned  to  the 
position  of  Manager  of  the  office.  In  this  position  he 
continued  for  four  years.  He  also  acted  as  special  tele- 
graphic correspondent  of  the  leading  journals  of  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati.  In  the  spring  of  1870  he  accepted 
the  position  as  Manager  of  the  opposition  telegraph  office  in 
Omaha. 

Mr.  Rosewater  has  always  been  a  republican  and  takes  an 
interest  in  the  success  of  that  party.  In  the  summer  of  1870 
he  received  the  nomination  on  the  Republican  Thayer  ticket 
as  a.  member  of  the  House  from  Douglas  county,  to  which 
position  he  was  elected,  with  the  other  nominees  of  that 
ticket,  by  a  handsome  majority.  He  served  faithfully  on 
several  committees  ;  originated  the  present  efficient  school 
law  of  Omaha  and  secured  other  favorable  legislation,  for 
which  he  received  due  credit. 

In  July,  1870,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of 
the  Omaha  Tribune  Printing  Company,  of  which  he  was 
an  incorporator  and  stockholder,  but  withdrew  after  a  few 
months  and  left  the  work  in  other  hands.  In  the  summer  of 
1871  he  started  the  Omaha  Daily  Bee,  and  about  the  ist  of 
September,  the  Weekly  Bee. 

Mr.  Rosewater  is  of  small  stature,  a  regular  worker,  as  busy 
as  a  bee.  Whatever  he  has  to  do  he  does  with  all  his  might. 
He  has  his  enemies,  and  who  has  not?  He  also  has  a  host  of 
friends,  and  deserves  them.  Long  may  he  live  and  prosper 
— in  the  "  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 


OHN  ROUSE  was  born  in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio, 
July  22,  1816.  His  parents  were  natives  of  New 
I  York,^  and  removed  to  Ohio  in  181 2.  One  of  his 
J  father's  ancestors  was  among  the  Plymouth  pilgrims  that 
landed  in  the  bleak  December  weather  in  the  wilderness  of 
America.  His  mother  was  of  English  descent.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  and  young  Rouse  remained  at  home  until 
eighteen  years  old,  when  he  went  to  learn  the  carpenters 
trade.     He  worked  at  carpentering  until  twenty-one,  when 
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by  the  request  of  his  parents  he  returned  home  to  smooth 
their  declining  years.  He  continued  at  home — managing 
the  business  until  the  death  of  his  parents  in  about  1842. 

In  1840  he  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah  Strail  and  she  has 
been  to  him  a  faithful  companion  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Rouse  remained  on  the  old  homestead  about  one  year  after 
the  death  of  his  parents  when  he  removed  to  Knox  county, 
Ohio.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  where 
he  remained  until  1863  when  he  removed  to  Cass  county, 
Nebraska,  wliere  he  has  since  resided. 

Politically  he  has  always  been  a  democrat,  but  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  in  the  fall  of  1870  on  the  People's  ticket. 
He  has  made  a  faithful  member — always  doing  his  duty  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  He  favored  the  investigation  of  the 
conduct  of  state  officials  but  was  opposed  to  the  woman 
suffrage  resolution.  He  believed  in  bridging  the  Platte  river 
and  favored  the  herd  law.  As  a  mechanic  he  has  achieved 
an  honorable  reputation.  In  Ohio  he  was  regarded  as  one 
among  the  best  bridge  builders  in  the  state.  He  is  a  good 
mechanic,  an  industrious  worker,  a  good  farmer,  kind  husband 
and  father,  and  an  honest  legislator. 


Q1|lLLIAM  M.  RYAN,  one  of  the  six  representatives  of 
nil  Douglas  county  in  the  eighth  Legislature  of  Nebraska, 
n  j|ll  is  a  farmer  by  profession,  and  resides  near  Elkhorn 
jj  City,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  in  the  southwest 
part  of  Douglas  county.  He  is  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age;  above  medium  size  and  weight ;  solid,  muscular  body, 
with  large  and  active  brain.  It  is  patent  that  he  was  not  cut 
out  for  a  politician.  He  is  too  honest  and  open-hearted  for 
so  precarious  an  occupation — if  politics  can  be  called  an 
occupation.  In  the  Legislature  he  attended  to  his  business 
faithfully,  as  though  he  had  been  working  for  his  own  interests 
on  his  own  farm.  If  legislative  bodies  had  more  such  men 
there  would  be  less  wire-pulling,  more  honest  work,  with 
fewer  laws,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people.  The  sterling  manhood  of  Wm.  M.  Ryan  is  destined 
to  make  the  world  better. 
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r  ENRY  SCHOCK  was  born  in  Union  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, August  12,  1822.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
the  same  state,  but  descendants  of  German  ancestors. 
Wliile  in  Pennsylvania  his  father  followed  farming,  and 
when  Henry  was  thirteen  years  old  removed  to  Seneca  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  still  resides.  His  mother  died  in  1852. 
Young  Schock  being  educated  to  farming  pursuits,  still  holds 
to  the  occupation  of  his  earlier  years — a  good  illustration  of 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  declaring  that  if  you  "  train  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  Henry  found  a 
help  meet  for  him  in  the  person  of  Miss  Martha  Heter,  of 
Ohio,  and  of  German  descent. 

Henry  accumulated  a  good  property  in  Ohio,  including  the 
ownership  of  220  acres  of  land,  under  good  cultivation, 
improvements,  etc.  He  concluded  in  1864  to  sell  his 
property  and  remove  further  west.  He  soon  found  a  buyer, 
and  with  the  proceeds  emigrated  to  Nebraska,  where  he 
landed,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Richardson  county,  in 
April,  1865,  having  purchased  a  farm  the  previous  fall.  His 
investments  proving  favorable,  he  has  added  to  his  wealth 
until  he  has  become  the  owner  of  some  700  acres  of  as  good 
land  as  can  be  found  in  the  state.  Out  of  his  investment  of 
§8,000  in  the  fall  of  1865,  he  now  has  a  property  valued  at 
not  less  than  ^28,000,  at  a  fair  cash  price.  From  this  state- 
ment it  will  be  seen  that  Nebraska  is  a  good  climate  in  which  , 
to  accumulate  wealth — ;^2o,ooo  being  the  net  gain  in  six 
years,  on  an  investment  of  $8,000.  He  is  much  attached  to 
the  state  of  his  adoption,  and  calls  it  the  best  in  the  Union, 
as  he  has  unquestionable  reasons  for  doing.  Politically, 
always  a  republican,  w^orking  for  the  success  of  his  party. 
Religiously,  a  Lutheran  in  faith,  but  not  a  strict  disciplinarian; 
believes  in  doing  right,  as  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature — being 
his  first  public  position — an  office  to  which  he  did  not  aspire, 
and  which  he  refused  to  accept,  but  his  friends  would  not 
take  no  for  an  answer,  and  hence  his  election.  As  a  legislator 
he  was  one  of  the  faithful ;    attending  to  his  duty,  watching 
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the  interests  of  his  county  and  state,  and  doing  in  every 
official  act  and  vote  as  conscience  dictated  to  be  done. 
Honorable  and  fair  dealing  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  lost 
none  of  his  virtue  in  the  legislative  halls,  but  returned  home 
full  of  loyal  glory  and  satisfied  with  official  life. 


EORGE  R.  SHOOK  is  a  native  of  Illinois  and  was  born 
October  2,  1S40.  His  parents  were  Americans  by 
birth  but  of  German  descent.  His  father  died  when 
our  subject  was  quite  small  and  his  mother,  when  he 
was  about  eleven  years  of  age.  After  the  death  of  his  mother 
—the  f.imily  having  no  longer  a  head — young  George  set  out 
in  the  world  for  himself  He  met  with  rough  usage  at  the 
hands  of  the  uncharitable,  until  his  nineteenth  year;  working 
mostly  as  hired  help  for  different  farmers  at  meager  compen- 
sation. In  his  nineteenth  year  he  engaged  in  school  teaching ; 
he  taught  during  winter  terms,  and  the  summer  he  divided 
between  going  to  school  and  day  or  month  labor  on  the  farm. 
In  1867  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  and  settled  in  Nemaha 
county,  where  he  still  resides.  In  1868,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Fanny  Jones,  an  estimable  lady  of  English  parentage. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  as  one  of  four 
members  to  represent  Nemaha  county.  He  served  in  the 
regular  session  of  1869,  and  the  called  session  of  1870.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  the  fall  of  1870,  he  was 
re-elected  for  another  full  term  of  two  years,  and  served  with 
good  acceptance  to  his  constituents. 

In  April  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  7th  Illinois  regiment, 
under  the  first  call  of  75,000,  three  months'  service,  and  his 
regiment  was  the  first  in  the  field  from  that  state.  In 
February,  1865,  he  re-enlisted  in  the  i52d  regiment,  and 
served  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Lombard  University  of  Illinois,  in  the 
class  of  1865,  and  is  much  attached  to  his  alma  mater,  and 
its  talented  President,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Weston,  D.  D. 

The  record  he  has  made  in  the  Legislature  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  balance  of  the' members.     He  consumes 
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but  little  time  in  speech-making  ;  is  watchful  and  attentive  to 
business,  desiring  to  do  his  whole  duty,  and  to  do  it  faithfully. 
He  served  with  credit  upon  several  of  the  House  committees, 
and  in  his  record  the  journal  will  show  the  general  consis- 
tency of  his  vote.  He  is  a  thorough  business  man,  close  in 
the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  and  equally  careful  of  the 
interests  of  the  state.  His  occupation  is  that  of  farming,  to 
which  he  has  added  that  of  millman — owning  a  part  interest 
in  a  saw-mill  which  is  doing  a  good  business  for  himself  and 
his  patrons. 

All  in  all,  the  recorder  may  place  the  honorable  member 
from  Nemaha  among  the  safe,  acting  members  of  the  eighth 
Legislature  of  Nebraska. 


ENRY  WM.  SOMMERLAD  was  born  in  Beerfelden, 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany,  September  lo,  1833.  His 
father  was  a  school  teacher,  and  still  resides  in  Germany. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  young  Henry  was  engaged 
as  clerk  in  the  General  Assessor's  office  of  his  native  district, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  for  two  years.  In  1848,  he 
entered  a  cabinet  shop  as  an  apprentice,  in  which  he  served 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  when  he  started  out  as  a  "  tramping 
jour,"  and  travelled  through  different  parts  of  Germany, 
obtaining  work  wherever  to  be  found.  In  1852,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  draft  as  a  soldier  in  the  Regular  Army,  he  emigrated 
to  America,  and  landed  in  New  York,  September  2, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  Buffalo,  where  he  obtained  work  at 
his  trade,  in  the  shop  of  Cutler  &  De  Forest,  where  he  con- 
tinued about  two  years  and  a  half,  when  he  removed  to 
Toronto,  Canada. 

While  living  in  Buffalo  he  married  Miss  Caroline  Stein,  a 
native  of  Alsace,  France,  lately  ceded  to  Germany. 

After  living  in  Toronto  two  years  he  returned  to  Buffalo, 
and  after  another  year's  residence,  removed  to  Nebraska,  and 
settled  at  Arago,  Richardson  county,  in  1858,  where  he  still 
resides.  For  two  years  he  followed  his  trade,  after  which  he 
rented  a  saw  mill,  and  Avorked   at  lumbering  for  two  years. 
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In  1864  he  built  the  City  Hotel,  in  Arago,  which  he  kept  for 
two  years  and  a  half  and  then  sold  out  and  engaged  in  the 
brewery  business,  in  which  he  still  continues.  In  1865  his 
wife  died,  and  in  1866  he  was  married  to  Miss  Christine 
Scherer,  a  native  of  Rhenisch  Bavaria. 

In  Arago  he  was  City  Clerk  one  year^  Tax  Receiver  and 
Assessor  four  years,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  six  years.  In 
1870  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  State  Convention 
held  in  Lincoln,  August  10;  and  at  the  fall  election  he  was 
returned  to  the  Legislature  as  one  of  four  representatives  from 
Richardson  county,  in  the  eighth  session. 

Politically,  always  a  republican,  voting  and  acting  with  the 
most  radical  of  the  party.  Religiously,  he  was  educated  a 
Protestant  Evangelist,  and  at  the  present  time  is  a  member 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  As  a  legislator,  he  was  faithful, 
always  attending  to  his  duty  as  he  understands  it.  He  served 
acceptably  on  three  committees,  being  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Immigration.  In  the  journal  his  vote  will  be 
found  always  on  the  radical  side  of  every  question.  He 
worked  faithfully  for  the  passage  and  perfection  of  some 
measure  to  induce  an  increased  immigration  to  the  state.  All 
in  all,  he  is  faithful,  as  Germans  always  are,  to  his  convictions 
of  right  and  duty. 

In  the  spring  of  1 871  he  was  nominated  by  President  Crant, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  U.  S.  Receiver  in  the  Platte 
River  Land  District,  Nebraska,  a  lucrative  office  whi<  h  he  is 
well  qualified  to  fill. 


AMES  WICKHAM  is  a  resident  of  Salem,  Richardson 
county,  Nebraska,  and  a  member  of  the  House  in  the 
eighth  Legislature.  He  is  about  forty  years  of  age, 
sanguine  nervous  temperament ;  good  physical  develop- 
ment, with  a  fair  prospect  of  reaching  the  alloted  age  of  three 
score  and  ten  years,  with  a  reasonable  share  of  health  and 
agility. 

The  aspirations  of  Mr.  Wickham  are  well  satisfied  in  the 
honorable  avocation  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil.     On  the  farm  he  is 
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industrious,    attentive    to    business,    and    withal    a   genial, 
generous  soul. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
House  in  the  eighth  Legislature,  where  he  served  with  his 
accustomed  honesty  and  faithfulness.  Richardson  county 
never  had  a  more  worthy  member  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
Nebraska.  He  is  a  man  well  calculated  to  gain  the  good  will 
of  all  who  know  him  ;  and  to  retain  that  opinion  through  all 
the  changes  of  time,  because  he  is  ever  true  to  the  regal 
crown  of  sterling  manhood.  Men  of  his  stamp  of  character 
are  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  we  cheerfully  record  the  name 
of  James  Wickham  among  the  unknown  heroes  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  whose  autograph  will  be  recognized 
and  honored  by  the  recording  angel,  when  he  makes  up  the 
book  of  life  for  the  kingdom  of  glory. 


a 
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RANK  M.  WOLCOTT  is  a  native  of  Tallmadge,  Summit 
'  county,  Ohio,  and  was  born  February  20,  1837.  His 
I  parents  were  natives  of  Connecticut,  and  settled  in  Ohio 
J  about  fifty  years  ago.  His  father  was  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  and  farming,  the  latter  of  which  was  his  life 
occupation,  until  his  death  in  1866.  He  witnessed  the 
development  of  Summit  county  from  its  primeval  forests  to 
one  of  the  best  improved  counties  on  the  Western  Reserve. 
Young  Wolcott  worked  at  home  until  his  sixteenth  year,  at 
what  boys  generally  term  drudgery,  and  that  is  honest  and 
healthful  farm  labor.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  went  to 
the  Baldwin  Institute,  at  Berea,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Indiana  and  attended  the 
Wolcottville  Seminary,  about  one  year  and  a  half.  In  1857 
he  came  to  Nebraska,  and  entered  a  quarter  section  of  land 
near  Weeping  Water,  Cass  county.  For  seven  years  he  was 
principally  engaged  in  speculating,  loaning  money,  etc.  ; 
making  a  comfortable  living,  but  amassing  no  considerable 
wealth.  These  latter  days  afford  better  opportunities  for  that 
business,  and  those  who  engage  in  it  are  sure  to  reap  a  better 
reward  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  those  early  pioneers 
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who  felt  rich  in  a  dug  out,  with  venison  and  corn  bread  for 
their  daily  food.  What  a  wonderful  change  these  few  years 
have  made  in  Nebraska. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  he  took  unto  himself  a  help,  meet  for 
man,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Hettie  M.  Brooke,  a  native  of 
New  York  city,  but  was  taken  to  Ohio  by  her  mother,  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  her  father  being  killed  in  the  Florida  war, 
before  her  remembrance.  Her  father's  people  were  sla-''^ 
holders  in  Virginia,  while  her  mother's  family  were  norths  •; 
abolitionists.  Her  uncle,  Asa  Whitney,  is  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  originator  of  the  rail- 
road scheme  connecting  the  Pacific  States  with  the  East,  but 
after  spending  $50,000  of  his  own  money,  and  failing  to 
secure  government  aid,  finally  abandoned  the  work,  after- 
wards to  be  taken  up  and  completed  by  'the  present  railroad 
companies. 

After  his  marriage,  Mr.  W.  settled  on  a  farm  at  Weeping 
Water,  where  he  now  resides,  pursuing  the  honorable 
occupation  of  a  farmer. 

Politically,  always  a  republican.  He  has  held  the  office  of 
Assessor  in  his  precinct  ever  since  his  settlement  in  the 
county.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
being  the  only  successful  candidate  on  the  straight  republican 
ticket.  As  a  legislator  he  is  a  true  and  faithful  member; 
always  doing  his  duty  without  fear  of  censure,  or  hope  of 
reward. 

He  has  been  appointed,  for  three  successive  years,  as  the 
Appraiser  of  School  Lands  in  his  county,  and  has  served  with 
good  acceptance  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R. 
Land  Company  in  Nebraska,  and  is  also  acting  as  local  land 
agent  for  the  same  company.  In  a  word,  Mr.  W.  is  a  whole- 
souled,  genial,  and  companionable  piece  of  humanity;  true 
to  himself  as  a  man,  honest  and  generous  in  his  dealings  with 
the  world  at  large. 
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ILSON  MEEK  MADDOX  is  a  native  of  Hillsborough, 
Highland  county,  Ohio,  and  was  born  August  5, 
1825.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Virginia  and  on  his 
father's  side  are  of  Welch  descent — four  brother's 
having  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Virginia  in  early 
colonial  days,  and  were  among  those  who  bore  the  hardships 
of  pioneers  in  the  first  settlement  of  this  continent. 

Young  Maddox  was  educated  a  farmer,  which  has  been  the 
labor  of  his  life,  as  it  was  of  his  fether  before  him.  He  has 
been  called,  however,  to  fill  many  places  of  public  trust, 
besides  performing  other  duties,  but  all  this  labor  has  not 
interfered  with  his  first  love — the  duties  of  an  honest  farmer 
on  the  old  homestead. 

Living  at  home  until  his  majority  and  his  father  being  a 
pioneer,  keeping  in  the  van  of  the  westward  "march  of 
empire,"  and  burdened  with  the  poverty  and  privation  of 
backwoodsmen,  young  Maddox  was  in  consequence  deprived 
of  those  privileges  of  education  which  our  present  civilization 
bestows  upon  the  children  of  the  people.  He  is,  therefore, 
numbered  among  the  self-made  men  of  the  state. 

In  1837  his  father  removed  to  the  northeast  part  of  Indiana, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  in  1845,  ^^  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years.  In  the  fall  of  1853  Mr.  Maddox  started 
westward,  wintering  in  Iowa,  in  Mahaska  county,  about  four 
miles  from  Pella,  a  Holland  settlement  in  Marion  county. 
In  the  spring  of  1854  he  came  to  Nebraska,  and  crossed  the 
"Big  Muddy"  with  his  family,  into  the  now  flourishing 
Nebraska,  on  the  7th  of  April,  the  treaty  not  being  ratified 
until  June  2,  1854,  therefore  Mr.  Maddox  justly  claims  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  bona  fide  settler  in  the  state,  having 
taken  up  his  residence  with  his  family  nearly  two  months 
before  the  territory  was  open  to  immigration.  His  first  place 
of  settlement  was  near  Nebraska  City,  in  Otoe  county,  where 
he  resided  until  May,  1856,  when  he  removed  to  Richardson 
county,  which  has  been  his  home  from  that  date  to  the 
present. 

He  was  married  before  leaving  Indiana  to  Miss  Mary 
Blunt.     She  survived  his  settlement  in  Nebraska  but  a  few 
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moBths,  and  in  1855  he  was  again  married,  chosing  for  his 
partner  Miss  Margaret  A.  Miller,  she  having  settled  with  her 
parents  in  Richardson  county  in  the  fall  of  1854.  She  is 
still  living  and  is  an  amiable  wife  and  mother,  devoted,  as 
good  wives  always  are,  to  home  interests  and  the  making  of  a 
heaven  upon  earth  for  those  whose  greatest  earthly  happiness 
consists  in  the  attractions  and  comforts  of  "  home,  sweet 
home." 

Mr.  M.  has  held  several  public  positions  and  has  ever  been 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  1854  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  House  in  the  first  Territorial  Legislature, 
where  he  served  during  the  session  of  sixty  days,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  framing  of  those  laws  that  govern  society 
and  insured  prosperity  to  the  coming  state. 

In  January,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  fourth  Missouri  cavalry, 
and  on  the  organization  of  the  company  was  elected  first 
Lieutenant,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  when  he  resigned  his  commission  and  entered  the 
service  as  a  scout,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  the  spring  of 
1863.  As  a  scout,  Mr.  Maddox  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  secret  service.  His  dangerous  exploits,  nar- 
row escapes  and  dare-devil  deeds  are  as  interesting  as  can  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  war.  But  space  forbids  a  recital  of 
them  in  this  place.  In  the  fall  of  1863  he  was  elected  as 
Sheriff  of  Richardson  county  and  served  during  the  regular 
term  of  two  years.  In  the  fall  of  1S65  he  engaged  in  a 
general  merchandising  business  and  continued  through  a 
season  of  reasonable  success  until  the  spring  of  1870,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  merchandising  interests  and  again  engaged  in 
secular  pursuits. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  practiced  as  an  attorney 
before  Justices'  courts,  not  as  a  means  of  livelihood  but  as  an 
accommodation  to  those  of  his  friends  who  desired  his 
services.  His  practice  has  so  grown  upon  him  that  in  the 
spring  of  1 871  he  made  application  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  District  Court  of  the  state. 

His  experience  as  a  farmer  is  worthy  of  some  note.  In 
seventeen  years  residence  in  the  state  he  has  never  met  with 
a  failure  in  crops.     He  is  much  attached  to  Nebraska  and  its 
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interests,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  states  in  the 
Union,  and  the  Mecca  for  the  poor  but  industrious  laborers 
of  the  world.  Here  they  will  find  the  richest  lands,  that 
ever  yield  the  most  abundant  harvests. 

In  the  spring  of  187 1  he  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
House  in  the  eighth  Legislature,  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Sommerlad.  Mr.  Maddox  is  a  good  legislator,  a  good 
speaker,  a  shrewd  debater,  a  good  citizen  and  an  enduring 
friend. 


M.  MAC  DONAGH  was  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
^jlp  during  the  eighth  Legislature.  He  was  at  that  time 
editor  of  the  Dakota  City  Mail,  but  sold  his  interest  in 
the  spring  of  1S71,  and  engaged  as  "local"  on  a 
Council  Bluffs  daily.  At  one  time  he  was  known  as  "Little 
Mac,"  of  the  Omaha  Herald.  He  was  then  a  red-hot  Demo- 
crat. But  he  got  married,  trouble  overtook  him,  he  repented 
of  his  evil  ways  and  is  now  a  "black  republican."  He 
manifests  his  Celtic  proclivities,  is  a  great  joker  and  quick  at 
repartees.     He    is    no    longer    "Little    Mac,"    a    smaller 


specimen  of  the  genus  /uy/iio  having  usurped  the  title. 
is  a  genial  fellow  and  made  a  good  clerk. 


Mac 
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N.  CONVERSE  is  a  native  of  Madison  county, 
Ohio,  and  was  born  December  13,  1820.  His 
parents  were  farmers,  and  natives  of  Vermont.  He 
was  yet  quite  a  child  when  his  father  died,  and  his 
mother  married  a  second  time.  In  his  new  home  he  was 
raised  a  farmer's  boy,  by  a  very  kind  step-father.  His 
mother  is  still  living,  at  the  atlvanced  age  of  seventy-six 
years. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  young  Joel  began  the  study 
of  medicine  with  Dr.  John  Skinner,  in  West  Jefferson,  Ohio, 
and  finally  graduated  at  Starling  Medical  College,  at  Colum- 
bus, in  about  1845.  He  attended  the  regular  lectures  at  the 
same  institute,  for  the  next  six  years,  up  to  1852.  Owing  to 
failing  health  he  returned  to  agricultural  pursuits,  removed 
to  Union  City,  Indiana,  where  his  family  now  reside.  In 
1855,  he  first  took  an  active  part  in  railroad  business,  in  what 
is  now  the  C.  C.  &  I.  C.  R.  R.  He  has  held  the  offices  in 
the  company,  of  President,  Superintendent  and  Director — 
the  latter  he  still  holds.  He  operated  that  road  until  1869, 
when  he  resigned  the  post  of  Superintendent  to  take  charge 
of  the  Midland  Pacific  railroad,  extending  from  Nebraska  City 
via  Lincoln,  to  some  point  on  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  In  1841  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Eliza  Philips,  a  native  of  Vermont, 
They  have  two  children,  both  daughters — Laura  and  Lois, 
both  married. 

One  great  point  of  his  life  is  to  aid  others  in  obtaining 
homes,  owning  vast  amounts  of  land  in  several  states,  he 
helps  every  honest  man  to  a  home  who  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing one,  believing  that  there  is  nothing  like  home  in  its 
influence  to  make  a  better  man  and  citizen,  and   thus  benefit 
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the  world.  He  has  ever  been  a  great  friend  and  advocate  of 
free  schools,  having  held  the  position  of  Director  in  the 
School  Board  fourteen  out  of  eighteen  years'  residence  in  his 
Indiana  home.  He  is  one  among  the  few  successful  railroad 
men.  He  has  made  railroading  the  study  of  his  life,  and 
works  in  that  field,  not  alone  for  profit,  but  for  the  public 
good. 

He  is  very  sociable,  kind,  and  generous  to  a  fault.  He 
has  but  few  enemies,  while  he  can  number  his  friends  by  the 
thousand.  Not  essentially  a  Nebraskan,  yet  he  deserves  this 
worthy  mention  by  reason  of  the  great  interest  he  takes  in 
the  state,  as  well  as  the  commendable  work  he  has  performed 
to  advance  her  material  interests. 


T.  McCartney's  ancestors  were  Scotch  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  noted  as  a  hardy  and  industrious 
people.  He  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Indiana, 
December  2,  1827,  and  is  a  farmer  by  profession.  Has 
devoted  two  years  to  teachings  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1864,  and  again  in  1869.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Legislature  in  1871,  he  was  chosen  Engrossing  Clerk  of  the 
Senate,  a  position  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and 
.satisfaction  to  all.  In  1852  he  met  with  an  accident  which 
caused  the  loss  of  sight  in  his  right  eye,  a  blemish  thqt  does 
not  tarnish  his  manhood.  He  was  married  February  23, 
1849,  to  Ellen  D.  Vanhorn,  by  whom  he  has  had  eight  chil- 
dren, five  only  of  whom  are  living. 

Politically,    he    is    a    republican,    and    a    Methodist    by 
preference.     He  is  a  zealous  member    of  the   Independent  || 

Order  of  Good  Templars,  and  abstains  from  drink  through 
conscientious  convictions.  He  settled  in  Nebraska  in  May, 
1857,  and  is  still  living  in  Otoe  county,  his  first  Nebraska 
home. 
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SAINT  ANDRE  DURAND  BALCOMBE. 

MANAGER  OF  THE  TRIBUNE  AND    REPUBLICAN. 

N  the  history  of  human  efforts  few  men  have  risen 
from  obscurity  to  places  of  eminence,  through  as 
many  trying  ordeals,  as  has  Mr.  Balcombe.  The  son 
of  a  poor,  invalid  father,  he  was  thrown,  at  an  early 
day,  upon  his  own  resources,  and,  single-handed,  entered  the 
great  bivouac  of  life,  faced  the  foe,  and  achieved  a  victory. 
In  general  make-up  there  is  no  peculiarly  marked  feature. 
Tall  and  spare-built,  he  stands  six  feet  in  his  stockings  and 
weighs  150  avoirdupois.  His  head  is  high  from  the  base 
and  narrow — showing  a  preponderance  of  moral  powers  over 
the  combative  or  animal  instincts.  He  shares  largely  of  a 
keen  foresight  that  enables  him  to  lay  successful  plans  for  the 
future.  Acquisitiveness  is  large,  leading  him  frequently  into 
false  schemes  of  frugality  and  giving  apparent  cause  of  criti- 
cism oh  the  part  of  others.  Individuality  and  eventuality 
are  strongly  marked,  ensuring  a  good  memory  of  places  and 
faces.  He  naturally  deals  in  matter  of  fact  ;  is  nearly  barren 
of  the  poetry  of  life.  He  is  strongly  attached  to  friends,  but 
remembers  with  tenacity  the  peccadillos  of  his  enemies.  He 
is  naturally  outspoken  in  his  views — too  plain  to  meet  with 
success  on  the  stump,  in  the  sanctum,  or  in  business  as  preca- 
rious as  that  of  a  political  newspaper,  depending  for  its 
support  upon  the  favoritism  of  political  good-will  which  is 
generally  controlled  by  political  demagogues.  He  is  inde- 
pendent in  thought  and  action  ;  is  set  in  his  ideas  of  duty, 
and  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose  would  be  like  turning  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  up  stream.     He  has  strong  muscular 
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powers  and  vigorous  nerve  force,  but  requires  more  magnetic 
fire,  kindled  by  a  more  robust,  physical  body.  With  his 
peculiar  organism  he  should  abstain  from  all  narcotic  stim- 
ulants, his  food  being  taken  largely  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  his  drink  the  "Bright  and  sparkling  water." 
With  this  diet  his  weight  would  speedily  increase  thirty  to 
fifty  pounds,  and  his  lease  of  life  correspondingly  extended 
to  one  hundred  years.  Such  is,  briefly,  the  physique  of  Mr. 
Balcombe. 

As  to  his  genealogy,  he  is  a  native  of  Utica,  Oneida  county, 
New  York,  where  he  was  born  June  12,  1829.  His  ancestors, 
on  his  father's  side,  first  landed  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  immediately  settled  in  Attleborough,  Bristol  county, 
Massachusetts,  where  they  continued  for  several  generations. 
It  was  there  that  his  father,  John  L.  Balcombe,  first  saw  the 
light  of  day.  After  living  in  several  States  he  finally  settled 
in  Minnesota,  where  he  died  in  1856,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

St.  A.  D.  lived  at  home  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  serving 
as  clerk  in  the  post  office,  under  his  father,  from  1841  to  1845. 
During  these  years  of  minority  he  attended  school  a  few 
winter  terms,  but  acquired  his  education  mostly  by  night 
study,  after  the  completion  of  his  day's  work.  His  invalid 
father,  being  poor,  was  not  able  to  give  his  son  a  classical 
education  in  the  richly-endowed  colleges  of  our  free  and 
happy  land. 

In  1845  ^'^^  entered  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  Gill,  in  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
apothecary  and  drug  business.  He  continued  in  this  business, 
with  different  parties  in  Battle  Creek,  until  the  fall  of  1849, 
Avhen  he  went  to  Elgin,  Illinois,  and  started  in  the  drug 
trade  in  his  own  name.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he  went  to 
Minnesota,  located  in  Winona,  where  he  lived  until  his 
appointment  as  Winnebago  Indian  Agent  in  1861. 

While  a  resident  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  he  was  married  to 
Anna  E.  Fox,  April  24,  1851.  She  has  continued  the  light 
of  his  mansion  and  the  chief  counselor  of  his  life,  through  all 
its  most  rigorous  changes,  sharing  with  equal  fortitude  his 
Joys  and  his  sorrows. 
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The  following  is  a  fair  epitome  of  his  public  faith  and  life  : 
An  abolitionist  from  boyhood  ;  was  elected  as  a  republican 
member  of  the  Council  in  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Min- 
nesota, in  1855  ;  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota 
a  Regent  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1857;  was 
elected  a  republican  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  was  President  thereof  in  1857,  in  Minnesota; 
was  elected  as  a  republican  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  first  State  Legislature  of  Minnesota  in  1857. 
In  March,  1861,  was  appointed  Agent  for  the  Winnebago 
Indians,  in  Minnesota,  by  President  Lincoln  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  re-appointed  from 
Dakota  Territory,  in  March,  1865,  by  President  Lincoln, 
but  removed  in  November,  1865,  by  President  Johnson 
for  refusing  to  sv/ear  by  the  accidental  President.  In 
1866  he  purchased  the  Omaha  Republican  and  continued 
as  its  editor  and  proprietor  until  January,  1S71,  when  a  half 
interest  was  sold  lo  Waldo  M.  Potter,  who  assumed  editorial 
control,  which  he  continued  until  the  Tribune  and  Repub- 
lican was  consolidated  in  June,  1871,  and  the  proprietorship 
changed  into  a  company,  the  stock  of  which  is  divided  into 
shares,  Mr.  Balcombe  owning  over  one-third,  and  is  the 
general  manager  of  the  re-organized  establishment. 

Mr.  Balcombe  dates  his  first  settlement  in  Nebraska  at 
Omaha,  in  May,  1865,  while  the  country  was  yet  a  territory, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  "  Uncle  Sam." 

As  a  writer  he  is  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  tact,  and 
wields  a  logical,  and  at  times,  caustic  pen,  as  a  few  extracts 
will  amply  show.  Amid  the  varied  excitements  of  political 
journalism,  he  has  ever  been  true  to  the  interests  of  the  state 
of  his  adoption.  •  In  speaking  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
Nebraska,  he  uttered  the  following  prophetic  truths,  now 
being  realized  in  a  fact  by  the  bridging  of  the  Platte  and  the 
Missouri,  and  the  extending  of  a  line  of  railway  from  the 
great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  Republican  of 
January  22,  1867,  he  says: 

"We  have  spoken  at  considerable  length  already  on  the 
project  of  a  grand  railroad  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Lake     Superior    via  a   railroad   north   and    south    through 
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Nebraska,  and  some  of  its  advantages  to  us  as  an  agricultural 
and  commercial  people.  There  is  another  consideration 
involved  in  this  subject  which  is  really  of  considerable 
importance  to  us  in  all  its  bearings  upon  our  political  and 
material  interests.  We  refer  to  a  closer  unity  of  interests 
which  would  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  establishing 
between  the  two  sections  of  Nebraska  known  as  North  Platte 
and  South  Platte,  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity. 

"  The  Platte  river  is  a  large  and  difficult  stream,  traversing 
the  whole  State  east  and  west,  dividing  it  geographically  into 
these  two  great  sections,  and  which  practically  make  almost 
as  distinctly  two  separate  sections  of  them,  politically  and 
commercially.  The  evils,  embarrassments  and  inconveni- 
ences of  this  isolation  of  the  two  sections  have  operated  from 
the  commencement  of  our  history,  greatly  to  the  injury  of 
our  prosperity  as  a  state  and  people.  Our  rivalries  and 
jealousies  have  been  active  and  bitter,  and  every  citizen 
knows  the  injury  which  they  have  inflicted  upon  the  two 
sections  alternately. 

"  This  much  for  the  rivalry  of  interests  of  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  state.  In  a  less  degree  of  intensity,  but  still 
very  active  are  the  rivalries  of  each  locality  along  the  river 
clustering  each  around  its  business  centre,  owing  to  the 
effort  of  each  to  secure  for  itself  an  eastern  and  western  rail- 
road connection.  Bellevue  struggles  fiercely  with  Omaha, 
Plattsmouth  w-ith  Nebraska  City,  and  Brownsville  also  with 
the  latter,  and  Fort  Calhoun,  Desoto,  Decatur  and  Dakota 
City  with  each  other.  Without  any  obstacles  or  opposition 
of  rival  points,  it  would  be  an  undertaking  requiring  all  the 
strength  of  any  of  these  points  to  consummate  such  a  con- 
nection ;  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  against  such  oppo- 
sition it  is  very  easy  to  estimate.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
out  of  the  way  to  say  that  such  a  consummation  is  thereby 
rendered  impossible. 

"  But  a  north  and  south  railroad  through  Nebraska  would 
operate  to  an  extent  which  perhaps  we  cannot  fully  estimate 
now,  to  allay  North  and  South  Platte  rivalry  and  jealousy, 
the  rivalries  of  the  several  localities,  and  accomplish  the 
desires  of  all  sections  for  railroad  communication,  and  create 
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an  intimate  union  of  interests  of  all  localities  and  sections  of 
the  state.  It  would  annihilate  the  Platte  river  as  a  dividing 
line.  The  north  and  south  and  the  rival  localities  would 
secure  an  eastern  connection  via  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western railroad  at  Omaha,  the  Kansas  roads  from  the  south 
part  of  the  state,  and  by  the  road  east  from  Sioux  City. 
They  also  would  have  a  western  communication  by  the 
Union  Pacific.  Their  communication  with  each  other  would 
be  perfect,  and  their  interests  would  become  knit  together, 
operating  to  the  advantage  of  each  other,  and  making  one 
grand  interest  of  all  as  a  whole.  Personal  asperities  would 
subside  with  business  rivalries,  and  all  would  labor  with 
better  accord  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  state. 

"  These,  it  seems  to  us,  are  important  special  consid- 
erations which  appeal  with  peculiar  power  to  the  people  of 
Nebraska  in  favor  of  such  a  north  and  south  road  through  the 
state.  We  are  confident  that  they  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
peo})le  of  every  section.  That  the  road  will  create  and  foster 
a  grand  unity  of  interests  which  will  have  an  incalculably 
beneficial  effect  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  state  is 
unquestionable,  and  that  is  a  consummation  we  are  all  labor- 
ing earnestly  for." 

In  the  heated  political  and  somewhat  personal  warfare 
between  the  leading  partizan  papers,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Balcombe  always  labored  with  zeal,  deprecating  personal 
innuendoes,  as  unworthy  of  political  opponents.  The  following 
article  is  a  characteristic  defence  of  a  bitter  attack  of  the 
Omaha  Herald,  of  which  this  paragraph  is  a  fair  sample  : 

"  Cards  and  Things. — The  editor  of  a  radical  newspaper 
concern  in  this  propinquity,  having  received  his  just  deserts 
for  his  late  unprovoked  and  wholly  gratuitous  personal  attacks 
on  the  able  editor  of  the  Council  Bluff  Times,  whom  he 
recently  denounced  in  the  language  of  the  brothel  as  a  '  dead 
beat  '  who  did  not  pay  his  private  debts,  came  out  in  a  card 
yesterday  to  vent  his  spite  on  the  editor  of  this  paper.  That 
alternative  proved,  what  all  who  know  the  two  might  have 
expected,  that  the  man  who  resorted  to  it  is  no  match  in 
such  a  quarrel  for  the  able  editor  of  the  Times." — [Herald. 
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To  this  Mr.  Balcombe  replied  : 

"  In  every  community  there  is  more  or  less  of  the  ignorant, 
vicious  and  depraved  class  of  human  beings,  who  are  only 
capable  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  idle  gossip  and  per- 
sonal attacks,  and  they  are  pleased  over  all  attempts  to  prove 
that  everybody  else  is  more  depraved  than  themselves. 

"They  meet  to  vie  with  each  other  for  pre-eminence  in 
low  blackguardism  and  practices,  and  he  who  can  dive  down 
the  lowest  into  degredation  is  King  among  them,  to  be 
honored  as  the  most  worthy — if  they  ever  read  a  newspaper 
it  is  the  one  which  has  the  reputation  of  dealing  the  most  in 
their  venacular  and  caters  to  their  depraved  standard,  and 
then  only  the  tit-bits  of  slander  and  vituperation.  They 
have  no  fixed  principles  of  any  character  and  hate  all 
discussion  upon  right  aud  wrong,  but  are  interested  in 
personalities,  blackguardism  and  low  flings. 

"In  this  vicinity,  the  Omaha  Herald,  Nebraska  City  News 
and  Council  Bluffs  Times  have  formed  a  partnership  for  the 
purpose  of  championing  their  cause.  The  highest  ambition 
of  these  journals  is  to  become  the  organs  of  this  element  of 
society,  the  leading  editors  of  which,  although  superior  in 
education  to  the  class  above  referred  to,  seem  to  be  governed 
by  the  same  low  instincts  and  well  adapted  to  the  position 
they  covet.  The  Herald  has  the  most  notoriety  of  the  three, 
because  it  is  the  most  reckless  and  virulent  and  even  indecent 
in  its  slang  attacks  upon  persons,  and  all  three  are  absolute 
nullities  aside  from  their  slanderous,  malicious,  invective, 
personalities  and  mean  innuendoes.  The  unjustifiable  abuse  of 
individuals  has  been  their  only  stock  in  trade,  and  they  daily 
exchange  stocks  by  copying  from  each  other  the  choice  pro- 
ductions in  this  line  of  business,  and  commending  each  for 
ability  therefor,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  violently  in- 
sulting and  abusive,  without  reference  to  fact  or  principle. 
These  journals  knowingly  and  maliciously  have  almost  daily 
charged  various  wrongs  upon  persons  who  politically  differed 
with  them.  They  have  published  persons  as  swindlers  who 
have  never  been  guilty  of  a  single  public  or  private  act  of 
dishonesty.  The  highly  honored  and  honorable  they  have 
denounced  as  unhung  villains.     Gentlemen  of  ability,  breed- 
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ing  and  integrity  they  have  called  vindictive  rufifians.  They 
have  made  constant  efforts  to  excite  the  worst  passions  of  the 
depraved  against  the  persons  who  happen  to  differ  with  them 
politically,  and  on  account  of  this  difference  and  for  no  other 
reason.  All  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  holding  the  ignorant, 
unthinking  and  depraved  class  in  the  political  organization 
they  belong  to,  who  are  supposed  to  be  pleased  with  the  pros- 
titution of  a  journal  to  their  base  level  and  vicious  apprecia- 
tion. These  journals  take  it  for  granted  that  the  intelligent 
and  upright  will  choose  their  own  political  course  without 
regard  to  the  debasement  of  their  journals,  and  hence  they 
will  lose  nothing  thereby,  but  may  be  able  to  gain  favor  among 
the  vicious.  Almost  daily  they  coin  mean  innuendoes  and  lies 
and  send  them  afloat,  hoping  they  will  never  be  refuted,  or  if 
they  are,  that  the  truth  will  never  reach  the  ears  of  many  who 
have  heard  the  lies  reported,  perhaps  after  they  have  doubled 
up  in  enormity  by  passing  from  one  mouth  to  another  in  this 
busy  country  where  many  good  people  have  but  little  if  any 
time  to  investigate  matters  of  this  kind.  The  old  members 
of  this  firm — Miller  and  Morton — have  lately  taken  in  as  a 
partner  the  notorious  Julius  Silversmith,  and  commend  him 
to  their  readers  as  a  worthy  and  '  able  editor '  of  a  demo- 
cratic journal  of  their  stripe — simply  because  he  has  followed 
their  instructions  and  dealt  in  low  personal  defamation  of 
persons  (and  for  this  reason  only),  and  are  encouraging  him 
in  the  belief,  that  he  may  become  as  notorious  as  they  in  the 
slander  business,  and  hoping  that  he  will  prove  a  profitable  aid 
in  their  nefarious  cause.  Judging  from  his  late  personal 
attacks  upon  Col.  Hammond,  Superintendent  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  others,  we  would  say  that  he 
is  just  the  man  for  them. 

"The  above  commendation  of  Julius  Silversmith  by  the 
Omaha  Herald  demonstrates  to  a  dot  George  L.  Miller's  idea 
of  editorial  ability  and  worth  to  all  those  who  personally 
know  'Julius,'  and  we  wish  everybody  knew  him  as  well  as 
we  know  him  by  testimony  and  letters  in  our  safe  of  good 
and  respectable  people  east  and  west  without  number,  that 
they  might  know  just  the  kind  of  man  that  Doctor  Miller 
calls  an  '  able'  democratic  editor. 
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"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

"Judging  by  this  old  rule  these  three  journalists  must  be 
radically  wrong  by  nature,  for  their  editorials  have  been 
devoted  to  personalities  and  blackguardism  to  the  exclusion 
of  almost  every  other  subject.  But  the  most  unblushing 
effrontery  of  these  gentlemen  is  yet  to  be  recited. 

"If,  after  years  of  unjust  personal  attack  from  these 
journals,  some  one  of  the  numerous  persons  thus  assailed  sees 
fit  simply  to  characterize  the  slanders  and  the  authors, 
according  to  their  just  deserts  just  once — by  times  they  will 
whine  and  cry  out  about  '  unprovoked'  and  *  wholly  gratui- 
tous personal  attacks'  on  able  editors,  as  the  Herald  does 
above,  because  we  told  the  truth  about  his  partner  'Julius,' 
who,  when  wounded,  Miller  and  Morton  hasten  to  pick  up 
and  hurry  from  the  battle  field  according  to  Indian  custom. 
We  venture  the  assertion  that  there  are  not  three  individuals 
within  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  of  this  city,  who  live 
in  larger  glass  houses  than  Silversmith,  Morton  and  Miller, 
a:nd  are  more  open  to  personal  attack.  To  unfold  the  truthful 
tales  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  this  western  country,  would 
furnish  material  for  a  book  which  would  consign  them  to 
infamy — hence  their  anxiety  to  be  the  first  to  cry  'stop 
thief,'  and  cast  suspicion  on  everybody  else.  And  yet  these 
gentlemen  profess  to  be  struck  with  holy  horror  if  some  one 
of  the  hundreds  they  have  slandered  drops  a  word  or  two,  as 
to  their  many  deflections  from  truth  and  upright  conduct. 

"'The  difference  between  'my  bull'  and  'your  ox' 
changes  with  the  alternative  of  democrat  and  republican. 
All  right  and  most  rigidly  righteous  is  it  for  them  to  use  the 
press  daily,  the  year  through,  to  abuse,  ridicule,  malign  and 
lie  about  republicans,  but  most  unrighteous  for  the  Republican 
to  remark  upon  their  base  conduct  and  shortcomings  just 
once. 

"  '  Make  Billy  'have  himself,  mother.' 

"'What's  that  for,  Johnny?' 

"  '  'Cause  every  time  I  hits  him  on  the  head  with  the  hammer 
he  hollers.' 

"We  would  like  to  see  courtesy;  fair  argument,  without 
misrepresentation,  or  low  personalities,  the  freest  exercise  of 
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every  resource  of  intellectual  decency,  characterize  the 
editorials  of  all  journals.  We  can  enjoy  the  wit,  logic  and 
sarcasm  of  a  good-tempered  opponent,  though  it  makes 
against  ourselves  or  political  friends,  but  cannot  be  patient 
under  the  base  personalities  heaped  upon  us  and  others, 
simply  because  we  are  political  opponents,  by  foul-mouthed 
political  spleen. 

"'Billy'  will  ''have  himself '  whenever  'Johnny'  quits 
hitting  him  on  the  head  unjustly.  Put  away  the  hammer  of 
slander,  lying,  personalities,  and  mean  innuendoes,  and  the 
'  hollering'  shall  cease,  and  not  before." 

But  Mr.  Balcombe  was  not  free  from  personal  attacks  from 
the  republican  press  of  the  state.  The  Plattsmouth  Herald 
published  the  following  grave  charges,  which  we  give,  together 
with  Mr.  Balcombe's  reply,  for  the  reason  that  it  sets  forth 
more  plainly  than  we  possibly  can,  a  declaration  and  vindica- 
tion of  his  course.     The  Herald  says : 

It  is  distasteful  to  us  to  pronounce  against  one  who  has 
heretofore  acted  with  the  republican  party,  but  it  is  nothing 
mo.  ;  than  justice  to  the  party  and  the  representatives  thereof 
in  the  Legislature,  that  every  true  republican  boldly  denounce 
the  course  pursued  by  St.  A.  D.  Balcombe,  editor  of  the 
Omaha  Republican,  during  the  present  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. It  has  not  been  forgotten  that  he  maintained  a 
rigid  silence  last  winter  when  the  republican  members  of  the 
House  were  beset  by  an  Omaha  mob  ;  and  why  ?  The  only 
reason  we  can  assign  is  because  he  thought  more  of  Omaha 
and  his  own  pockets  than  he  did  of  maintaining  the  principles 
and  credit  of  the  Republican  party,  and  standing  by  our 
representatives  in  time  of  need.  And  now,  when  a  question 
comes  up  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Omaha  are  particularly 
interested,  this  would-be  leader  of  the  party  attempts  to 
saddle  upon  it  a  responsibility  which  he  claims  will  disrupt  it. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  charge  the 
republican  members  with  all  manner  of  villainy,  and  vilifies 
them  by  saying  they  have  neglected  the  interests  of  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  '  forming  combinations  of  a  sectional 
sort ;  making  slates,  circles  and  programmes  '  for  the  purpose 
10 
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of  '  creating  a  necessity  for  the  sale  of  public  lands,  so  that 
they  may  be  forced  upon  the  market  and  enable  speculators 
to  purchase  them  at  their  own  prices.' 

"  He  closes  up  along  tirade  of  abuse,  in  which  he  uses  more 
argument  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  Republican  party  of  Nebras- 
ka into  disrepute  than  he  has  ever  used  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  party,  by  saying  : 

"'All  these,  and  many  other  most  unwise  and  unwarrant- 
able measures  you  contemplate  in  utter  disregard  of  party, 
people  and  obligation  and  right.  Shame  upon  you,  for  all 
this !  All  hail  to  the  day  when  you  shall  have  closed  your 
session — a  session  characterized  by  the  most  extraordinary 
prodigality  in  the  disposition  of  other  people's  property,  and 
a  lamentable  neglect  of  the  best  interests  and  prosperity  of 
our  new  republican  state.' 

"  Is  this  the  man  who  has  been  built  up  and  fostered  by  the 
Republican  party  of  Nebraska?  the  man  who  has  aspired  to 
its  leadership?  whose  paper  has  been  the  acknowledged  organ 
of  the  party  because  he  desired  it?  We  say  shame  upon  the 
man  who  has  no  more  manly  principle  than  to  turn  like  a 
viper  upon  the  hand  that  has  nourished  it.  In  behalf  of  the 
Republican  party  of  Nebraska,  we  protest  against  such  whole- 
sale charges  against  our  representatives  as  have  filled  the 
Republican  for  the  past  week  or  ten  days." 

To  this,  Mr,  Balcombe,  as  editor  of  the  Republican,  responds 
as  follows : 

"In  answer,  we  would  state  that  Mr.  St.  A.  D.  Balcombe 
was  a  republican  when  there  were  but  a  few  scattering  indi 
viduals  here  and  there  who  dared  to  acknowledge  themselves 
to  be  anti-slavery  men  ;  when  it  was  considered  almost  a 
disgrace  to  be  known  as  such  ;  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  good 
cause;  when  it  was  thought  that  the  anti-slavery  party  would 
not  become  a  majority  party  in  this  country  during  the  life 
time  of  those  who  inaugurated  it,  if  ever  ;  commencing  his 
adult  life  in  1848—20  years  ago,  almost— by  supporting  the 
Buffalo  platform  movement,  and  has  consistently  supported 
with  his  vote,  time  and  money,  the  anti-slavery  party  every 
day  since,  never  having  voted  for,  or  supported,  directly  or 
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indirectly,  a  whig  or  democrat  for  office,  but  always  supported 
the  republican  principles  and  nominees  from  that  day  to  this 
— which  can  not  be  said  by  one  out  of  one  hundred  of  those 
who  call  themselves  republicans  in  the  present  day  of  its 
majority  and  power.  It  cost  something  to  be  in  a  despised 
minority  then  ;  it  is  easy  to  travel  along  with  the  popular 
current  now. 

"  Now,  sir,  you  say —  ^ 

'<  'Is  this  the  man  who  has  been  built  up  and  fostered  by 
the  Republican  party  of  Nebraska  ?  ' 

''Built  up  and  fostered  when?  how?  by  whom?  We  have 
never  asked  anything  of  the  party  in  Nebraska ;  nor  have  we 
received  anything — neither  will  we  ask  anything.  We  do  not 
wish  any  political  favor  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  state,  or 
national  administration.  We  know  of  many  (some  in  Cass 
county),  who  do  ;  but  we  are  not  among  them.  Since  our 
advent  in  the  state  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  an 
humble  foreman  in  the  labor  department,  and  spending  our 
time  and  money  freely  towards  promoting  the  political  desires 
of  others.  Perhaps  the  Herald  considered  this  a  great  favor 
bestowed  upon  us  by  the  party  in  Nebraska.  We  have  also 
invested  our  own  money,  without  stint,  in  the  Republican, 
(and  lost  some  in  conducting  the  same,)which  we  have  devot- 
ed to  the  building  up  of  the  Republican  party.  This  the 
Herald  may  consider  a  great  privilege  bestowed  upon  us  by 
the  Republican  party,  but  we  can't  see  it;  we  have  never 
received  a  dollar  of  the  money  so  invested  from  a  Nebraskan, 
and  whatever  patronage  we  have  received  since  the  original 
capital  was  invested  we  have  rendered  an  equivalent  for ;  and 
S999  out  of  every  $i,ooo  so  received  has  come  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Omaha,  of  both  parties.  The  people  south  of  the 
Platte  who  take  the  Republican  only  pay  for  the  white  paper 
which  their  Republican  is  printed  on,  and  a  part  of  the  money 
which  we  make  on  the  job  work  of  Omaha  goes  to  pay  the 
balance  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  publishing  the  paper. — 
The  little  patronage  we  have  received  from  the  republican 
organization  as  such,  has  come  very  grudgingly,  and  in  very 
small  instalments,  and  we  have  not  received  the  money  as  yet 
for  the  same.     And  there  has  been  very  much  solicitude  for 
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fear  that  we  would  make  a  little  legitimate  profit  on  the  work 
done.  In  fact  the  general  opinion  has  been  that  we  were 
under  obligation  to  publish  a  paper  for  the  simple  purpose 
only  of  serving  the  interests  of  republicanism  and  the  ambition 
of  republican  politicians — and  in  return  receive  the  cold 
shoulder  from  the  very  men  south  of  the  Platte  whom  we  have 
aided  with  our  money  and  efforts  to  places  of  trust  and  honor 
because  we  lived  in  this  much  envied  city  of  Omaha.  We 
fail  to  see  then  how  we  have  been  '  built  up  and  fostered  by 
the  Republican  party  of  Nebraska.'  We  (not  the  party)  own 
and  support  a  paper  which  advances  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
republicanism  in  its  purity — and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so 
the  balance  of  our  life  without  fear,  favor  or  reward — and  we 
are  not  to  be  controlled  or  dictated  to  in  the  management  of 
our  own  property  by  any  man,  clique,  or  locality. 

"  Upon  local  interests  which  affect  the  interests  of  the 
whole  i>eople  of  this  state  we  shall  discourse  freely  and  hon- 
estly, let  it  bear  upon  whom  it  may  without  regard  to  party. 
A  representative  republican  has  no  more  right  to  be  engaged 
k\  measures  which  are  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people  than  'any  other  man.'  Whatever  individuals 
may  think  of  us  as  a  citizen,  they  shall  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  charging  upon  us  as  a  journalist  an  intentional  advo- 
cacy of  any  measure,  let  it  come  from  what  source  it  may, 
which  is  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  people  gen- 
erally, but  they  will  always  find  us  fearlessly  and  truthfully 
placing  ourself  on  the  record  against  all  such  measures.  And 
if  it  so  happens  that  some  of  our  political  friends  are  engaged 
in  their  advocacy  it  is  their  own  fault  and  not  ours. 

"Public  men  should  not  make  records  which  they  arc 
ashamed  of  when  made  public — if  they  are  right  they  will  be 
justified  by  the  people — no  matter  what  we  say  about  them, 
and  if  they  are  wrong  the  people  will  thank  us  as  a  journalist 
for  letting  them  know  what  their  servants  are  doing  with  their 
business. 

"  We  have  no  fears  of  being  read  out  of  the  party  for  that 
can  not  be  done,  and  we  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate judgment  of  the  people  being  right  and  our  receiving 
their  approbation  in  a  .straight  forward  course.     Hence  the 
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attempt  of  a  few  to  intimidate  us  by  threats  of  political  pro- 
scription will  only  strengthen  our  determination  to  follow  ouv 
inclinations  more  tenaciously,  for  we  want  nothing  in  the 
political  line  (but  others  may)  and  if  we  did  we  would  con- 
sider this  our  best  course  to  procure  it,  so  say  we 

Lay  on  MacDuff — 


And  dam'd  be  he  who  first  cries 
Hold  !  enough  ! ' 

"  We  can  live  as  long  without  them  as  they  can  without  us,'" 

When  the  question  of  negro  suffrage  was  agitating  the 
political  arena  of  America,  Mr.  Balcombe  set  forth  his  views 
in  language  that  is  clear  and  emphatic.      He  says  : 

"  Nothing  has  contributed  so  decidedly  to  impel  the 
people  to  this  advanced  position  than  the  contumacy  of  the 
lately  rebellious  South  in  regard  to  the  magnanimous 
measures  which  have  been  presented  to  it  as  a  basis  of 
reconstruction,  and  the  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  nation 
which  it  has  exhibited  under  the  encouragement  of  an 
apostate  President.  The  unanimous  rejection  of  merciful 
terms  of  reconciliation  by  conquered  rebels,  and  the  perse- 
cution and  murder  of  loyal  men  has  convinced  the  nation 
that  there  exists  no  loyalty  in  the  South  of  sufficient  vitality 
to  cement  the  country  together  again,  except  in  the  breast  of 
the  black  man  who  has  so  conspicuously  testified  his  devotion 
to  the  Union.  Hence  it  has  become  a  necessity  to  confer 
upon  him  the  ballot  as  the  method  of  putting  to  effective 
service  that  loyal  weapon  to  carve  out  a  reconstruction  of  the 
alienated  states  which  shall  make  the  nation  again  one  and 
indivisible  in  patriotism,  interest,  and  community  of  feeling. 
This  is  the  political  necessity  which  compels  the  nation  to  the 
adoption  of  negro  suffrage. 

''In  this  necessity  alone  is  found  the  most  ample  reason 
for  this  advance  toward  more  perfect  freedom ;  and  upon 
that  alone  might  its  advocates  rest  their  case.  But  when 
with  it  are  coupled  justice  and  the  concession  of  human 
rights — the  rights  of  all  men  to  an  equal  participation  in  the 
government  which  is  their  creature  and  the  burdens  of  which 
they  all  bear — it  is  doubly  justilied.  It  involves  no  wrong, 
but  rights  a  great  wrong,  and  is  demanded  by  necessity.     It 
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is  a  duty  to  be  performed,  and  thus  its  refusal  is  a  crime 
continued.  Suffrage  must  be  conceded  to  all  who  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  government  as  theirs  of  right,  and  therefore  as 
simple  justice.  The  mere  color  of  the  skin  cannot  determine 
human  rights.  That  dogma  of  slavery  died  with  slavery 
itself.  The  possession  of  human  rights  is  only  to  be 
determined  by  the  possession  of  the  attributes  of  humanity. 
A  human  being  is  entitled  to  human  rights. 

"  The  manner  in  which  negro  suffrage  will  be  received  in 
the  South  will  be  as  a  punishment  inflicted  for  the  highest 
crime  known  to  the  political  code  of  nations,  and  in  that 
sense  it  will  not  be  without  its  lesson  to  them  and  all  turbu- 
lent spirits  in  the  future.  The  devotees  of  slavery  inaugurated 
rebellion  to  preserve  and  extend  slavery.  The  bloody 
weapon  which  they  drew  had  a  double  edge,  and  took  the 
life  of  slavery,  and  its  work  will  not  be  finished  until  the 
victims  of  that  foul  wrong  are  enfranchised.  The  South  will 
accept  negro  suffrage  as  a  punishment  ;  as  an  act  of 
retributive  justice.  May  the  lesson  it  will  teach  have  its  full 
effect." 

In  1866,  when  there  was  a  threatened  division  of  the 
Republican  party  through  the  manceuvers  of  President 
Johnson,  Mr.  Balcombe  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  strict  party 
lines  and  place  traitors  where  traitors  properly  belong.  In 
his  issue  for  August  2 2d,  he  says  : 

"There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  a  (ew  disaffected  and 
weak-kneed  republicans  propose  to  make  their  beds  with  the 
copperheads  of  the  North  and  the  rebels  of  the  South,  and 
thus  constitute  a  very  unimportant  element,  numerically  and 
personally,  in  the  'National  Union'  organization..  But 
unimportant  as  this  element  may  be  in  itself,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  Republican 
party  in  some  counties,  and  possibly  in  some  states 
and  territories.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  distinctly  in 
favor  of  making  and  demanding  a  square  and  explicit  issue. 
This  will  be  done  throughout  all  the  Northern  States  ;  and 
we  are  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of  this  course  in  Nebraska. 
If  we  have  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  constitutional  freedom. 
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in  favor,  in  short,  of  the  propositions  embodied  in  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  lately  proposed  by  Congress,  let  us 
know  it.     If  not,  let  us  know  that. 

"  We  have  no  disposition  to  be  dictatorial — no  inclination 
to  dish  out  politics  for  the  people  if  we  were  able  to — but  we 
are  heartily  sick  of  the  shuffling  and  pettifogging  of  a  very 
small  number  of  men  who  profess  to  adhere  to  the  republican 
organization.  The  Democratic  party  is  virtually  disbanded  ; 
but  the  Republican  party  does  not  propose,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  surrender  its  organization  or  its  principles. 
It  is  stronger  to-day  than  it  ever  was,  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  great  political  power  of  the  country ;  and  tender-footed 
office-seekers  may  wince  as  they  will,  they  must  work  in  the 
harness  of  this  party  or  that  of  the  Governor  Orr  copperheads. 

"We  appeal  to  the  trie  men  of  the  territory  to  remember 
this  at  their  primary  meetings  on  the  30th  inst.,  and  see  that 
men  are  sent  to  Brownville  on  the  6th  of  September,  who 
will  not  forget  or  neglect  their  duty  to  the  country  and  to 
their  constituents.  Let  men  be  sent  to  the  state  and 
territorial  conventions,  who  occupy  no  equivocal  position 
themselves,  and  who  will  not  permit  others  to  do  so.  If  a 
politician  is  not  certain  what  he  believes,  in  these  times,  and 
has  doubts  as  to  where  he  belongs,  the  people  should  not 
hesitate  to  assign  him  a  position. 

"The  Philadelphia  platform  is  chiefly  negative.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  thing  expressed  in  a  positive  manner  except 
the  most  commonplace  generalities.  Their  implication  in 
favor  of  rebels,  and  immediate  and  unconditional  rebel 
representation,  is  sufficiently  strong  for  any  one;  yet  the 
attempt  to  round  the  corners  and  avoid  the  main  and  distinct 
question,  is  very  apparent. 

"Let  those  who  call  themselves  Johnson  men  understand 
that  they  cannot  remain  longer  in  the  ranks  of  the  good  and 
true  republicans  for  the  purpose  of  being  an  element  of 
discord  ;  but  that  they  had  better  follow  their  chosen  leader 
into  the  Rebel  Copperhead  party  lately  organized  at  Phila- 
delphia, called  the  'National  Union  Party,'  the  declaration 
of  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  as  enumerated  in  the 
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Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution — the  repubhcan  platform. 

"If  there  are  a  few  (and  the  number  is  very  small  indeed) 
who  have  heretofore  acted  with  the  Republican  party,  who 
are  not  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  but  in  favor  of  the 
Philadelphia  platform  (for  this  is  the  only  issue  now  before 
the  people)  we  ask  them  to  be  honest  enough  to  say  so  ;  and 
we  will  be  pleased  to  bid  them  Farewell,  that  we  may  have 
the  room  they  now  occupy  for  those  who  are  coming  to  us 
from  the  ranks  of  the  opposition." 

This  is  the  record  of  an  earnest,  an  industrious  and  a 
successful  life.  He  has  bravely  overcome  the  ills  of  poverty 
and  obscurity,  and  now  commands  the  respect  of  every  well- 
wisher  of  his  kind. 

Such  is  the  position  of  St.  A.  D.  Balcombe.  If  he  has 
enemies  in  Nebraska,  he  also  has  friends.  In  every  act  of 
his  life  he  has  been  true  to  his  party,  true  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  state  and  true  to  himself  as  a  citizen  ;  called  upon  by 
the  Great  Author  of  his  being  to  quit  himself  as  a  man  and 
be  strong  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  If  he  is  not  a  great 
party  leader,  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the 
good  words  he  always  has  in  store  for  Nebraska,  his  adopted 
home. 
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MONG  the  most  substantial  men  of  Nebraska,  and 
one  who  has  done  his  full  share  in  spanning  the 
continent  with  the  electric  wire — the  forerunner  of 
the  railway — the  two  great  civilizers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  Edward  Creighton.  His  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  telegraph,  and  a  recital  of  his 
record,  as  well  as  a  brief  sketch  of  the  first  efforts  in  estab- 
lishing electrical  communications,  may  be  cf  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  as  it  certainly  will  be  to  all  scientific  minds. 
For  this  account  we  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Journal  of 
the  Telegraph  : 

"  The  telegraph  in  America  has  not  been  extended  to  its 
present  proportions  without  a  multitude  of  agencies,  all 
apparently  so  interlocked  as  to  have  made  each  one 
dependent  on  every  other.  There  were  men  who,  by  fore- 
casting its  vast  benefits  to  society,  stimulated  capital.  At 
first  this  was  no  easy  process.  To  men  who  had  amassed 
fortunes  by  building  railroads,  and  giving  commerce  wings 
upon  the  ocean  by  a  steam  marine  ;  to  men  who  accreted 
their  millions  by  discounting  notes,  by  trading  in  stocks,  by 
dealing  in  the  great  staples  which  all  needed  and  every  one 
must  buy,  the  propo.sal  to  string  wires  through  the  air  to 
convey  language  from  city  to  city  with  the  speed  of  thought, 
was  too  visionary  to  enlist  consideration.  The  most 
thoughtful  and  the  most  practical  men  laughed  at  it.  When 
John  Butterfield  and  Theodore  S.  Faxton  represented  to  the 
officers  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad  its  usefulness  in 
regulating  trains,  they  were  regarded  as  candidates  for  an 
institution  in  their  native  city  of  Utica  whose  massive 
columns  and  long  wards  welcomed  and  confined,  and  cured, 
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the  visionary  and  the  insane.  The  first  money  subscribed  for 
the  construction  of  telegraph  lines  was  given  partly  to 
encourage  a  scientific  idea,  partly  as  a  gift,  and  partly  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  few  practical  men  who  bent  themselves  to  its 
successful  introduction.  Now,  almost  any  sharper  can  get 
up  a  capital  for  a  line  of  telegraph.  The  art  of  enlarging 
upon  its  possibilities  and  its  capacity  to  earn  golden  results 
has  been  thoroughly  acquired.  It  is  the  age  of  moms 
multlcaiilis  revived,  when  from  each  budding  spot  which 
pimpled  on  the  tiny  branch  whole  jungles  of  coming  trees 
seemed  to  grow,  and  on  which  myriads  of  silkworms  were  yet 
to  weave  their  rich  cocoons  in  the  glowing  and  golden  light 
of  the  summer's  sun. 

"  Then  came  to  light  a  class  of  men  who,  taking  advantage 
of  the  awakened  attention  of  the  people,  went  through  the 
country  organizing  companies  to  connect  special  localities  to 
each  other.  Poles  were  cheap  and  easily  got,  and  a  margin 
of  one  or  two  hundred  per  cent,  made  hungry  men  keen  to 
complete  the  serial  roads.  Poles  of  any  size,  from  a  fishing- 
rod  to  a  bean  pole  or  a  rail  fence,  so  that  they  could  be 
bought  under  fifty  cents  a  piece,  went  up  along  the  farm 
sides  like  magic,  and  all  outside  infidelity  to  permanence  was 
forgiven  when  the  corresponding  click  of  the  wondrous 
machinery  was  heard  and  Clockville  was  announced  as 
connected  by  magnetic  telegraph  with  Slab  City. 

"  After  this  came  a  class  of  men  who  saw  that  this 
fragmentary  and  temporary  provision  for  what  was  making 
itself  manifest  as  a  great  public  necessity  must  soon  prove  its 
folly  and  its  weakness.  Already  commerce  had  seen  the 
advantages  of  speedy  communication  with  her  interests  at 
points  far  remote  from  each  other,  which  so  far  could  only 
be  maintained  by  the  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  lines  which 
turned  over  their  poorly  executed  work  from  one  to  the 
other,  each  charging  its  separate  tariff,  and  by  frequent 
rewriting  consuming  time  and  multiplying  error.  These  men 
commenced  grouping  these  fractional  lines,  extending  the 
territory  of  single  jurisdiction,  reducing  the  process  of 
repetition,  and  opening  up  to  commerce  the  possibility  of 
communication  so  speedy  and  so  correct  as  to   make  it  the 
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basis  of  new  schemes  of  enterprise,  which  it  was  not  slow  to 
use,  and  which  not  only  enlarged  the  sphere  and  scope  of 
commerce  but,  by  the  perception  of  that  possibility  and  the 
free  use  of  the  wires  to  which  it  led,  brought  fortune  and 
success  to  these  sagacious  focalizers  of  the  telegraph  in 
America.  Thus  Hiram  Sibley  and  J.  H.  Wade,  and  Ezra 
Cornell,  as  well  as  others,  enjoy  to-day  their  well-earned 
fortunes. 

*'But  to  these  men  there  were  needed  practical  men  to 
carry  out  fully  their  projects.  It  was  not  alone  necessary  to 
amalgamate  the  various  lines  into  one ;  almost  all  of  these 
amalgamated  structures  had  to  be  rebuilt  and  made  permanent. 
Uncertainty  of  communication  was  no  longer  even  tolerable. 
So  men  who  could  be  relied  on  to  change  these  ephemeral 
structures  and  make  them  enduring,  as  well  as  to  pioneer  new 
routes,  were  essential.  Prominent  among  these  was  the 
subject  of  the  present  sketch,  a  man  who  by  simple,  practical 
common  sense,  by  devotion  to  the  labor  he  undertook,  by 
freedom  from  all  fanciful  conceits,  by  fidelity  in  carrying  out 
his  contracts,  has  placed  himself,  as  to  wealth  and  influence, 
on  a  level  with  those  who  at  first  attached  him  to  their  service. 

"  Edward  Creighton  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  near 
the  present  town  of  Barnesville,  August  31,  1820.  In  1834 
his  family  removed  to  Licking  county,  near  Newark,  O.  In 
1840  he  went  to  Springfield,  where  he  secured  a  contract  in 
the  construction  of  a  part  of  the  national  stage  road  between 
Springfield,  O.,  and  Wheeling,  Va.  In  1845  ^e  entered  into 
a  contract  to  prepare  the  roadbed  of  a  portion  of  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad,  which  he  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
company.  In  1847  Mr.  Creighton  commenced  his  first 
telegraphic  work  by  supplying  the  poles  between  Springfield 
and  Cincinnati  for  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville 
Telegraph  line  then  building  under  the  superintendence  of 
Captain  John  O'Reillv.  He  also  provided  the  poles  for  the 
line  from  Cincinnati  to  Louisville,  Ky.  ;  had  them  all  on  the 
ground  ready  for  the  army  of  constructors  who  rushed  west- 
ward at  the  rate  of  six  to  ten  miles  per  day.  After  this  he 
went  to  St.  Louis  and  provided  the  poles  for  the  line  north 
from  St.  Louis  via  Alton,  111. 
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"In  1848  Mr.  Cieighton  was  sent  south  by  Henry  O'Reilly 
to  build  the  part  of  what  was  known  as  the  People's  Telegraph 
Line  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Aberdeen,  Miss.     The  poles 
for  this  work  were  of  red  cypress,  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
Red  river.     In  the  same  year  he  built  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
line   from    Cincinnati    to    Dayton,    and    from   Lafayette   to 
Evansville.     The  following  lines  he  built  in  quick  succession: 
1849. — The  Telegraph    line    from   Cincinnati  to  Sandusky, 
Oiiio.      1850. — Rebuilt  a  large  portion  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Louisville   Telegraph   line.      1851. — Built  the   House    State 
Printing  Telegraph  line  (New  York  to  Buffalo)  and  the  lines 
of  the  Mississipi)i  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company  from 
Buffalo  to  Louisville,  Ky.     In   1852. — Built  the  lines  from 
Cleveland  to  Chicago,  111.     From  that  period  until  1859  Mr. 
Creighton  became  the  general  agent  of  the  lines  then  organ- 
ized as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  laying  cables 
across  all  the  principal  streams,  and  generally  surveying  and 
pioneering   their  enterprises.     In    1859    he  was  directed  to 
examine   the  route  via  Fort   Smith  toward  California,   and 
reported  against  it.     Another  route  from  Memphis,  examined 
by  him  as  .far  west  as  Colorado,  he  also  reported  adversely. 
Tn  the  winter  of  i860,  however,  he  surveyed  the  route  from 
Omaha  to   California  via   Salt  Lake,   starting  from   Omaha 
November^iSth,  i860,  travelling  to  Placerville  and  Sacramento 
on  a  mule,  returning  to  New  York  April,  12,   1861,  with  a 
favorable  report  of  the  route.     The  whole  scheme  of  a  line 
of  telegreph  from  ocean  to  ocean  was  therefore  based  on  Mr. 
Creighton's    report    after   a    personal     inspection,    and    the 
expression  of  his  willingness  to  undertake  its  construction. 

"  In  1861  the  great  Pacific  Telegraph  line  was  commenced. 
It  was  started  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  and  was  completed  and 
communication  established  on  the  24th  day  of  October  of 
the  same  year,  a  specimen  of  vigor  and  rapidity  of  labor  not 
often  surpassed.  Of  the  great  work  which  has  ever  since 
been  maintained  with  marvelous  constancy  and  success,  the 
party  under  Mr.  Creighton  constructed  700  miles  west  of 
Omaha  via  Julesburg,  connecting  with  a  party  under  W.  H. 
Stebbins,  who  built  400  miles  of  the  line  from  Salt  Lake 
eastward.     The  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Fort  Churchill, 
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Nevada,  which  had  already  been  built  by  the  California  State 
Telegraph  Company,  was  pushed  forward  over  the  450  inter- 
vening miles  to  Salt  Lake  City,  so  that  the  whole  was 
completed,  and  the  three  portions  of  the  great  work  connected, 
at  the  time  stated.  This  enterprise  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world  and  gave  immediate  form  to  the  movement, 
now  so  grandly  successful,  of  connecting  the  great  oceans  by 
rail.  From  this  time  until  February  i,  1867,  Mr.  Creighton 
remained  upon  the  lines  west  of  Chicago  as  Superintendent, 
when,  on  their  being  made  a  part  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company's  property,  he  resigned. 

"In  1864  Mr.  Creighton  built  the  line  from  Julesburg  to 
Denver  and  Central  City,  Col.  In  1866  he  built  the  line 
from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  the  same  year  from 
Salt  Lake  to  Virginia  City,  Montana,  completing  it  during 
the  following  year  to  Helena,  and  in  1869  to  Fort  Benton. 
In  1869  he  built  the  present  new  line  along  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  from  North  Platte  to  Monument  Point,  and  for  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  their  line  from  Laramie 
City  to  Promontory,  both  of  which  were  constructed  in  the 
strongest  and  most  permanent  manner,  as  became  so  important 
an  avenue  of  communication.  In  the  work  of  constructing 
the  700  miles  of  telegraph  across  the  plains  vast  numbers  of 
oxen  and  wagons  were  employed,  which  Mr.  Creighton 
purchased  on  the  completion  of  his  contract.  This  led  him 
into  a  vast  freighting  business  for  government  and  private 
houses,  which  proved  highly  remunerative,  and  which  was 
carried  on  from  1861  to  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  railroad 
with  great  success.  Mr.  Creighton's  last  important  contract 
was  the  grading  of  40  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad, 
which  he  finished  with  great  promptitude  and  satisfaction  to 
the  engineers  of  that  great  national  work.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Creighton  has  established  the  First  National  Bank,  of 
which  he  is  the  President.  He  is  also  Director  of  the  Colo- 
rado National  Bank  at  Denver  ;  also  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Bank  at  Central  City.  He  is  also  proprietor  of  a 
large  flour  mill  in  Iowa. 

"  In    the   prosecution    of  all  these   important    labors  Mr. 
Creighton    had,    of  course,    to   employ  many  men.  and  was 
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fortunate  in  his  selection  of  those  who  had  chief  direction  of 
the  various  parties  who  accompHshed  the  mechanical  duties 
assigned  them.  To  provide  for  these  faithful  men  now 
became  the  ruling  desire  in  Mr.  Creighton's  mind,  and  in 
the  accomplishment  of  which  he  now  finds  his  chief  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction.  He  had  secured  to  himself  by  all 
these  enterprises  a  large  fortune.  He  now  entered  into 
the  purchase  of  cattle,  intrusting  his  former  foreman  with 
their  care  and  sale.  He  has  sixteen  of  these  men  in 
charge  of  10,000  head  of  cattle,  6,000  of  which  are  oh 
the  plains  around  Laramie,  and  4,000  elsewhere  in  that 
region.  These  men  have  a  half  interest  in  these  cattle 
and  receive  half  of  the  profits  in  their  sale.  They  have 
already  driven  2,100  head  to  San  Francisco,  selling  them  at 
remunerative  prices.  Some  of  these  men  are  now  worth 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  are  building  up  a  society 
in  that  region  which  will  greatly  accelerate  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country.  Mr.  Creighton  supplies  all  the 
capital  needed,  meets  them  frequently  for  consultation,  and 
aids  in  their  projects  for  means  of  education  and  improve- 
ment. He  thus  not  only  enjoys  the  acquisition  of  a  large 
fortune  accreted  by  actual  labor,  but  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
those  who  have  toiled  for  him  entering  in  and  enjoying  a 
like  success. 

"Mr.  Creighton  has  now  on  the  plains  150  fine  horses, 
and  is  collecting  together  a  herd  of  10,000  sheep  to  be 
tended  by  the  same  men  who  shepherd  the  other  cattle,  thus 
making  himself  the  largest  cattle  dealer  in  the  United  States. 
All  this  is  done  without  any  necessity  of  his  personal  labor, 
and  thus,  by  the  judicious  and  generous  care  for  the  future  of 
others,  he  is  constantly  adding  largely  to  his  own  wealth. 

"  Of  course  all  these  labors  and  successes  have  brought 
with  them  not  only  wealth,  but  influence  ;  yet  Ave  do  not 
observe,  in  our  frequent  contact  with  the  subject  of  them, 
any  change  in  manner  or  any  assumed  superiority  over  the 
days  when  he  bought  poles  for  us  in  the  Muskingum  or  Miami 
valleys  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Creighton  has  learned  one 
grand  secret  of  life,  unless  his  own  language  greatly  deceives 
us,  that  true  ha])piness  after  all  is  obtained  by  providing  the 
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means  of  happiness  to  others.  Long  may  he  act  upon  so 
fruitful  a  discovery,  and  make  his  own  life  as  well  as  that  of 
many  others  perennial  in  its  abundant  blossoming,  and  rich 
in  its  accumulating  fruit." 


EORGE  W.  BRATTON  is  a  native  of  Mifflin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  first  saw  the  light,  September  3,  1814. 
His  parents  on  both  sides  are  of  English  origin,  and 
emigrated  to  America  during  the  Revolutionary  War ; 
his  grandfathers  were  both  rebels  in  their  native  country — 
had  to  leave,  and  on  their  arrival  in  this  country  joined  the 
American  army,  and  served  faithfully  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
Young  Bratton  lived  at  home  until  his  sixteenth  year, 
working  on  the  farm  and  attending  district  school,  as  is  usual 
with  farmers'  boys.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  nine 
months  he  was  bound  to  Nathaniel  Wilson,  of  Waynesburg, 
a  smnll  town  on  the  Juniata  river,  about  half-way  between 
Pittsburg  and  Harrisburg.  He  served  faithfully  until  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  when  he  set  out  as  a  "tramping  jour," 
visiting  town  after  town  up  the  chain  of  lakes,  until,  in  1839, 
he  found  himself  in  Chicago,  at  that  time  a  small  village, 
about  six  inches  under  water  and  mud  for  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles  in  every  direction.  The  best  hotel  was  a  double 
log  house,  kept  by  L.  M.  Osterhaut.  Not  thinking  much  of 
Chicago,  or  its  prospects,  Mr.  Bratton  left  the  "City"  for 
Ottawa,  Lasalle  county,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  five 
years.  Ottawa  was  then  as  large  as  Chicago,  better  located, 
and  with  better  prospects  and  more  busin-ss. 

After  roaming  over  other  parts  of  Illinois,  four  years  in 
Iowa,  and  five  years  in  Oregon,  Missouri,  he  finally  turned 
his  face  to  Nebraska,  and  in  May,  1856,  settled  in  Brownville, 
where  he  continued  work  at  his  trade  until  October,  1867, 
when  he  was  elected  County  Treasurer  of  Nemaha  county. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1869,  and  is  now  near  the  close  of  his 
second  term,  having  served  the  people  faithfully  and  accept- 
ably as  custodian  of  their  treasury  for  nearly  four  years. 
Being  a  democrat,  it  speaks  well  for  him  as  a  man  and  a  public 
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officer  to  be  retained  in  that  responsible  position  in  a  county 
giving  a  large  republican  majority.  With  poor  health  and  a 
satisfied  ambition,  he  has  no  aspirations  for  a  continuance  in 
office,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  accept  a  third 
term,  though  his  friends  are  anxious  to  have  him  do  so. 

During  his  entire  residence  in  Brownville  his  great  anxiety 
has  been  to  foster  the  growth  of  his  adopted  home.  He 
came  when  brush  was  growing  in  the  present  streets  of  the 
city,  and  where  now  are  extensive  wholesale  houses  there  was 
then  but  one  store,  and  that  with  but  a  small  stock  of  goods, 
brought  on  a  wagon  from  Oregon,  Missouri. 

In  1852  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Burton,  a  native  of 
Bolton,  England,  a  woman  who  has  made  a  worthy  and 
agreeable  companion  in  the  journey  of  life,  with  a  good 
prospect  of  a  bright  and  serene  sunset  when  life's  labors  are 
ended. 

Of  Mr.  Bratton  it  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  is 
ever  at  work,  and  has  accumulated  enough  by  his  own 
industry  to  give  him  a  comfortable  living.  Honest,  benevo- 
lent, and  fair  dealing,  he  stands  wpH  with  his  neighbors  and 
friends,  honored  and  respected. by  all.    . 
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ROM  time  immemorial  agriculture  has  been  among 
the  most  honorable  of  all  business  pursuits  ;  and  yet 
there  is  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  young  men,  to  avoid 
the  labor  of  the  farm,  and  seek  employment  in  our 
cities  and  villages,  as  clerks,  or  students  at  law,  medicine  or 
theology,  and  in  the  end  are  turned  loose  upon  the  world  as 
]:>rofessional  nondescripts.  Such  false  and  pernicious  notions 
of  a  thin-coated  aristocracy  should  be  repudiated  and  the 
honorable  pursuit  of  husbandry  be  brought  up  to  the  plane 
where  it  properly  belongs — the  i)eer  of  all  forms  of  manual 
labor — the  main  dependence  of  life  for  rich  and  poor,  the 
proud  and  the  humble.  As  a  state  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Behm  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  agriculture,  and  the 
efforts  he  is  exercising  through  the  Central  Union  Agricul- 
turist to  attract  attention  to  Nebraska,  and  make  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  the  aristocracy  of  the  land. 

Jeremiah  Behm  is  a  native  of  the  township  of  Londonderry, 
Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born  February 
12,  1 8 19.  His  ancestors  were  descendants  of  the  old  English 
colonists,  who  came  to  America  about  a  score  of  years  before 
the  Boston  Tea-Party  gave  an  impetus  to  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  where  the  fire  of  liberty  was  first  kindled  and  which 
culminated  at  Yorktown,  at  the  close  of  a  seven  years'  war,  by 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  delivery  of  his 
sword  to  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  in  presence  of  the  Irish 
])rigade. 

The  parents  of  Mr.    Behm  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  were  noted  for  their  piety,  and  frugal  and  indus- 
trial   habits.     His   parents    and    his    grandparents,   on    his 
II 
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mother's  side,  were  members  of  the  Moravian  Church. — 
Young  Behm  pursued  tlie  ordinary  routine  of  country  life 
until  his  majority,  when  he  began  for  himself.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  September,  1840,  to  Miss  Maria  E.  Carmony.  In 
August,  1842,  she  was  called  to  the  silent  bourne,  and  Mr. 
Behm  continued  a  widower  until  June,  1870,  when  he  mar- 
ried Miss  F.  Ollie  Kinney,  of  Green  county,  Ohio. 

His  education  was  coniined  mostly  to  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  state — with  a  short  time  in  a  select  school,  wliere 
he  studied  surveying.  He  also  served  some  years  as  clerk  in 
a  country  store,  Avhere  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
book-keeping.  He  also  devoted  some  time  to  school  teaching 
and  in  merchandizing  on  his  own  account.  In  the  latter  he 
was  not  very  successful.  After  varied  experiences  as  teacher, 
cattle  drover,  &c.,  he  finally,  in  1848,  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  a  hardware  store.  From 
Philadelphia  he  took  a  trip  to  the  west  and  located  in  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  engaged  as  clerk,  first  in  a  store  and  then  in  a  bank, 
being  employed  in  the  latter  until  July,  1849.  ^^  this  time 
he  was  selected  as  assistant  in  the  Lafayette  post  office,  where 
h^  remained  until  October,  185 1,  when  he  emigrated  to  Iowa, 
but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  country,  returned  to  Illinois  ; 
taught  school  during  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  visited  Saint 
Louis,  where  he  started  a  class  in  book-keeping.  After  the 
completion  of  the  course  of  lessons,  no  permanent  employ- 
ment offering,  he  engaged  for  another  course.  He  continued 
in  this  line  of  teaching  until  July,  1853,  when  he  made  a 
permanent  location  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  with  the  purpose 
of  e.stablishing  a  commercial  college.  Being  without  means, 
he  accepted  a  position  as  book-keeper  in  a  store  at  a  small 
salary,  having  to  make  out  the  bills  and  do  the  collecting. — 
He  continued  at  this  labor  until  the  first  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  when  he  started  the  Evansville  Com- 
mercial College ;  having  succeeded  in  making  arrangements 
with  a  number  of  country  papers  to  advertise  his  school, 
which  secured  him  a  goodly  number  of  pupils.  Judicious 
advertising  always  pays,  as  it  did  in  this  instance.  This  col- 
lege proved  a  success  and  he  soon  had  students  from  six  or 
seven  different  states. 
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In  the  spring  of  1866  he  sold  the  good  will  and  patronage 
of  the  institution  for  ^1,500 — took  notes  of  the  parties,  but 
never  received  a  dime  in  liquidation.  After  selling  his  interest 
in  Evansville  he  emigrated  to  Nebraska  and  settled  in  Omaha 
June  16,  1866,  where  he  engaged  in  the  furniture  business,  in 
which  he  continued  until  January,  1868,  when  he  sold  out 
and  engaged  in  real  estate  and  teaching  double-entry  book- 
keeping. In  the  fall  of  1868  he  conceived  the  idea  of  start- 
ing an  agricultural  paper  for  Nebraska.  The  first  numb(  r  of 
this  paper  appeared  early  in  December,  under  the  title  ot  riie 
"  Central  Union  Agriculturist  and  Missouri  Valley  Farmer," 
— bearing  date  "January,  1869,"  and  his  paper  has  been  con- 
tinued, through  a  thousand  discouraging  circumstances,  to 
the  present.  Financially  it  has  not  been  a  paying  enterprise, 
but  after  its  season  of  effort  it  may  be  called  a  success. 

In  June,  1870,  the  Commissioners  of  Douglas  county 
appointed  Mr.  Behm  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for 
the  county,  which  he  reluctantly  accepted.  During  his  term 
of  office  it  has  ever  been  his  desire  to  do  his  full  duty,  and  so 
well  has  he  succeeded  that  in  the  fall  of  1871  he  was  elected 
by  the  people  to  that  position  over  a  strong  opposition,  being 
the  only  successful  candidate  on  .the  Republican  ticket,  which 
is  a  well  merited  approval  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Behm  is  devoting  his  entire  time  to  his  school  labors, 
and  the  editorial  department  of  his  paper — the  latter  well 
deserving,  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  farmers  and  business 
men  of  Nebraska — for  all  are  interested  in  the  success  of 
agriculture. 

While  a  resident  of  Indiana  he  became  a  member  of  the 
New  School  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  now  an  active  and 
zealous  member  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Omaha. 

Mr.  Behm  is  an  active,  enthusiastic  worker  in  whatever  he 
undertakes,  and  is  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  every 
duty.  He  is  doing' a  good  work  for  Douglas  county,  and  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  only  agricultural  paper  in  Nebraska, 
should  receive  due  credit  and  support  by  every  well  wisher  of 
the  state. 


GERE   AND  BROWNLEE. 


,HARLES  H.  GERE  was  born  in  Genessee  county, 
New  York,  in  1838.  His  father,  Horton  N.  Gere, 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  great  grandson  of 
James  Gere,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  early 
Colonial  times,  when  a  youth,  married  Lydia,  a  sister  of 
Ethan  Allen,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  became  a  high 
sheriff  in  the  "nutmeg"  colony. 

His  mother,  Julia  D.,  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Isaac  Grant, 
also  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a  revolutionary  soldier, 
(while  his  brother  was  imprisoned  on  the  prison  ship 
Grosvenor,)  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne  at  Sandy  Hook  and  mother  fields.  The  two  Grants 
were  the  only  survivors  of  their  company  at  the  close  of  the 
war. 

His  parents  had  the  advantages  of  a  good  English 
education  and  taught  school  in  their  early  life  in  New  York 
and  Maryland.  They  settled  in  Chenango  co^mty,  New 
York,  in  1841,  in  the  town  of  Greene,  upon  a  farm,  where  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at 
the  district  school,  in  a  house  built  of  logs  and  redolent  of 
stern  maiden  school  dames,  birch  rods,  and  dog-eared 
spelling-books.  Gere  worked  upon  the  farm  from  early  boy- 
hood till  he  reached  eighteen,  with  two  or  three  months  in 
the  wintertime  at  the  district  school. 

He  then  entered  Oxford  academy  in  the  same  county,  and 
shortly  after,  his  father  having  lost  his  property  in  a  ])atent- 
right  affair,  removed  to  Nebraska  and  settled  at  Table  Rock, 
Pawnee  county,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  in  1863.  His 
mother  and  only  surviving  brother,   Dr.   George   G.    Gere, 
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now  reside  in  that  section  of  the  state.  His  two  sisters  died 
soon  after  the  removal  of  the  family  west,  and  his  brother, 
John  N.  Gere,  was  murdered  by  the  Indians,  near  Solomon's 
Fork,  Kansas,  in  the  spring  of  1870.  In  1859  he  left  Oxford 
and  entered  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  graduated  two  years  after,  with  the  class  of  1861.  He 
took  charge  of  a  seminary  at  Ramsburg,  Bedford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  soon  after,  and  in  the  fall  of  1862  was  elected 
to  a  position  in  the  public  school  of  Baltimore,  where  he 
taught  till  the  following  July,  when  Lee  made  his  bold 
incursion  into  Pennsylvania.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  tenth 
Maryland  infantry,  a  six  month's  regiment,  and  saw  service 
on  Maryland  Heights,  Harper's  Ferry,  Martinsburg  and 
other  points  on  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah.  After  his 
discharge,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  he  was 
attached  to  the  quartermaster's  department,  as  clerk,  at 
Martinsburg,  and  participated  in  Sigel's  "masterly  retreat  " 
before  Jubal  Pearly.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Baltimore,  in  January,  1865,  he  came 
to  this  state,  then  a  territory,  ui)on  a  visit  to  his  mother, 
landing  at  Brownville  in  July.  He  soon  after  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Pawnee  City,  and  was  elected 
Prosecuting  Attorney  for  that  county  about  two  months 
after  his  advent. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass  in  behalf  of  the  State 
Constitution  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  first  state  Legislature. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Elections  and 
Privileges  in  that  body,  and  as  such  took  an  active  part  in 
the  contest  that  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  organization  of  the  two  houses,  and  that  settled 
the  fate  of  "  State  "  itself  by  electing  two  U.  S.  Senators  to 
labor  at  Washington  for  our  admission  into  the  Union. 
This  was  the  session  of  July  4,  1866. 

The  state  having  been  admitted,  in  the  spring  of  1867  Mr. 
Gere  accepted  the  post  of  Private  Secretary  to  Governor 
Butler,  and  held  it  till  the  following  spring,  when  he 
resigned  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  publication  of  the 
Nebraska  Commonwealth,  started  by  him  in  connection  with 
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W.  W.  Carder,  of  Nebraska  City,  the  fall  previous,  at  Lincoln, 
the  new  capital.  The  paper  soon  after  assumed  the  title  of 
Nebraska  State  Journal,  and  Mr.  Gere  is  still  senior  editor 
and  proprietor,  associated  since  the  fall  of  1869  with  John 
Q.  Brownlee,  Esq.,  late  of  Marion,  Indiana. 

He  was  married  in  September  last  to  Miss  Mariel  E. 
Clapham,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Gere  is  small  in  stature  but  of  a  pei'fect  mould,  and  a 
large  and  active  brain.  He  drives  a  ready  pen  ;  is  vigorous 
and  jnmgent  as  a  writer — having  much  of  the  poetic  in  his 
composition.  He  is  naturally  sociable  and  companionable  ; 
believes  in  fair  play  and  is  prone  to  rebuke  dishonesty  when- 
ever proved.  As  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  in  his  editorial 
capacity,  he  is  held  in  good  repute  by  the  citizens  of  Lincoln 
and  all  southern  Nebraska.  Li  his  field  of  labor,  if  prudent 
and  persevering,  he  is  destined  to  work  his  way  to  one  of  the 
most  influential  editorial  positions  in  the  state.  He  has  the 
mettle,  and  may  good  luck  attend  him. 


OHN  Q.  BROWNLEE,  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Journal,  is  a  native  of  Marion,  Grant 
county,  Indiana,  where  he  was  born  November  9,  1847. 
He  is  of  Scotch  origin,  his  ancestors  having  emigrated 
from  Edinburg,  Scotland,  some  three  generations  back.  His 
father  is  a  lawyer,  and  served  as  County  Treasurer  and 
Auditor  alternately,  for  eighteen  years.  He  still  resides  in 
Marion,  has  a  comfortable  home  and  a  lucrative  practice. 

John  Q.  was  educated  in  the  common  school  of  his  native 
town,  where  he  also  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
printer's  art  by  several  years'  labor  in  the  local  home  paper. 
He  also  attended  the  Marion  Academy  some  three  years,  and 
the  Asbury  University,  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  one  year. 

During  his  academic  course  he  served  one  and  a  half  years 
in  the  Army  of  the  Union.  He  enlisted  in  Company  D, 
153d  Indiana,  in  January,  1864,  and  served  until  his  regiment 
was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  in  several 
skirmishes,  but  in  no  important  engagement — his  regiment 
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being  on  detailed  duty — in  garrisons,  &c.  In  1868  he  entered 
the  Indiana  Law  College,  at  Indianapolis,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  March,  1869.  After  his  return  home  he  was  engaged 
as  collector  on  the  Columbus,  Chicago  &  Indiana  Central 
railway  for  a  few  months,  when  he  concluded  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  new  Avest.  In  obedience  to  this  determination 
he  visited  Nebraska,  and  made  a  settlement  in  Lincoln,  in 
September,  1869.  He  purchased  a  one-half  interest  in  the 
State  Journal,  and  continues  in  that  connection  to  the  present 
time. 

He  is  a  single  man,  with  good  business  qualifications,  and 
under  his  fmancial  management  the  Journal  is  destined  to 
work  its  way  to  that  popular  eminence  which  will  insure  a 
corresponding  influence  throughout  the  state. 


JOHN    H.    BLUE. 


^ 


^^^OHN  H.  BLUE  is  the  editor  of  the  Nebraska  City 
■-'•^1,  News,  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Nebraska,  and  which, 
"I^f^^   under  the  management  of  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton, 


obtained  an  extended  influence  in  the  state.  The 
Union  Pacific  railroad  and  other  enterprises  have  since 
given  the  prestige  to  Omaha,  and  made  Nebraska  City 
secondary  in  population  and  influence  ;  but  the  News  con- 
tinues to  be  a  household  word,  and  welcome  visitor  in  all  the 
older  counties,  and  its  moderate  and  liberal  tone  makes  it 
respected  in  all  circles. 

Dr.  Blue  was  born  in  the  year  1814.  in  Tompkins  county. 
New  York,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  cluster  of  pretty  little  lakes 
which  deck  tlie  central  part  of  the  Empire  State,  like  a  silvery 
constellation.  His  family  date  back  to  the  early  Dutch 
colonization  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  paternal  ancestors  settled 
about  New  Brunswick,  where  they  are  yet  really  the  owners 
of  vast  properties  which  have  passed  through  informalities 
and  lapse  of  time. 

He  was  a  student  at  Cortlandville,  and  at  Cazenovia 
Seminary,  in  New  York  ;  afterwards  studying  medicine  with 
the  late  Dr.  Page,  of  Dryden  village,  taking  a  course  of 
medical  lectures  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, under  the  charge  of  the  Drs.  McClellan,  father  and 
uncle  of  the  present  General  George  B.  McClellan.  He 
received  his  diploma  from  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and 
settled  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  some  time  in  1836, 
in  the  town  of  Old  Chariton,  near  where  Glasgow  now  is,  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  where  he  continued  to  practice  medi- 
cine,  and    for  two  or  three  years  edit   a   newspaper  (after 
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Glasgow  assumed  some  importance)  until  the  fall  of  1847, 
when  he  moved  to  Brunswick,  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  "  Brunswicker"  newspaper,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  six  years,  until  he  raised  it  to  the  highest  state 
of  prosperity,  and  its  large  circulation  contributed  much  to 
the  settlement  and  development  of  the  Grand  river  country. 
He  sold  out  to  Hon.  Casper  W.  Bell  and  W.  H.  Plunkett,  at 
present  the  bankers  of  Brunswick ;  and  though  the  paper  has 
since  passed  through  several  hands,  it  yet  holds  a  high  position 
among  the  journals  of  Missouri.  In  1842  Dr.  Blue  married 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  John  M.  Bell,  by  whom  he  has 
four  children,  now  grown  and  respectable  members  of  society ; 
three  of  them  living  on  their  own  property  in  Brunswick,  and 
the  oldest  son  living  in  South  America.  Dr.  Blue  sold  out 
the  Brunswicker  to  engage  more  actively  in  other  pursuits,  as 
farmer,  wholesale  druggist,  and  banker,  in  connection  with 
Hon.  R.  H.  Whitney,  now  the  well-known  and  esteemed 
Judge  of  the  Probrte  Court  in  Nebraska  City. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  most  of  his  old  asso- 
ciates were  carried,  by  affinities,  or  sympathies,  with  the 
South,  Dr.  Blue,  though  a  slave  owner,  unhesitatingly  declared 
himself  for  the  Union  ;  and  when  his  old  neighbors,  such  as 
General  Sterling  Price,  Judge  Applegate,  and  the  'leading 
spirits,  -'went  after  strange  gods,"  he  remained  true  to  the 
llag  under  which  his  grandfather  fought  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  his  father  in  the  war  of  181 2.  Without  solicitation, 
for  he  always  avoided  political  ofh(  e,  he  was  appointed  Post- 
master by  President  Lincoln,  and  elected  Union  Mayor  of 
Brunswick,  offices  which  he  accepted  in  the  trying  hour,  when 
it  was  not  safe  for  others  to  be  Union  men.  and  when  society 
was  in  danger  of  falling  into  chaos. 

As  the  war  between  families  and  neighbors  went  on,  the 
bitterest  personal  animosities  were  engendered  in  that  part  of 
Mi.ssouri,  often  brother  against  brother,  and  father  against 
son  ;  and  reprisals  became  the  order  of  the  day,  till  robbery, 
house  burning,  and  murder  desolated  the  river  counties.  The 
Union  element  finally  got  the  ascendancy,  and  brought  in  its 
train  hosts  of  lawless  men,  who  always  ride  with  the  winning 
party,  not  for  patriotism,  but  for  pelf;  and  who  committed 
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excesses,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  that  were  a  scandal 
to  humanity.      Such  was  one  Truman ,  who  led  an  unauthorized 
band     of    freebooters     through    Chariton    county,    robbing, 
burning  houses,  and  hanging  men  who  had  fallen  under  their 
personal  displeasure.     And  sorry  are  we  to  say  that  men  who 
should  have  known  better,  and  the  Loyal  League,  approbated 
this  wicked   policy.     Dr.    Blue,    believing   that    the  Union 
would  be  ultimately  restored,  and  that  partisan  families  would 
again   have  to  live   in  each  other's  society,  deprecated  these 
excesses,  as  a  sworn  officer  of  the  government,  and  endeav- 
ored to  keep  down  the  angry  passions  of  the  dom.inant  party. 
But  an  irreconcilable  split  in  sentiment  occurred  between  the 
Radicals  and   Conservatives  ;  and    the   latter  were,  in   their 
turn,   denounced  as   "worse  than   Rebels."     Bands  of  self- 
avengers,  self-paid  by  plunder,  and  self-constituted  judges  of 
loyalty,    hunted    them   down    till   they  were  exterminated — 
many  killed  and  more  exiled  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  this  manner  Nebraska  acquired  many  of  her  best  families 
from  Missouri.      Dr.  Blue  was  among  those  set  down  on  the 
"  list  of  doomed,"  and  only  escaped  assassination  by  Masonic 
warning,  from  a  radical  brother  in  the  secret,  on  the  general 
clearing  up  night  in  Chariton  county.      This  was  in   1864; 
and,  disgusted  with   his  radical  associations,   and  unsympa- 
thizing  with  the  Rebellion,   he  determined,   rather  than  to 
assume   any  false  position,   to  go  abroad   and   study  other 
countries.       Accordingly    he     sailed     for    Brazil,    in     South 
America,  and  spent  five  years  in   that  "sunny  clime,"  where 
he  practiced  medicine,  and  made  himself  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  language,  the  literature  and  the  institutions  of  that 
growing  empire.      His  letters  "All  about  Brazil,"   published 
in  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  Avere  read  with  great  avidity  in 
the    Southern    and    Western  states,    and   gave  him  a   wide- 
spread reputation  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the 
day. 

WOn  his  return,  in  1870,  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
.solicited  by  the  democracy  of  Otoe  county,  in  Nebraska,  to 
take  charge  of  their  paper,  which  was  conducted  as  a  daily 
during  the  excited  state  election  ;  and  his  conciliatory  course 
and  able  editorials  did  much  to  carry  Otoe  and  Cass  counties 
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in  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party.  Dr.  Bhie  has 
always  been  a  consistent,  prudent  democrat  in  politics,  a 
great  believer  in  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Colonel  Benton,  the 
old  Missouri  Senator.  He  never  joined  the  Know  Nothings, 
nor  any  other  new  lights,  and  reverences  the  Constitution 
next  to  the  Bible,  believing  fully  as  much  in  the  stability  as 
the  progress  of  a  people. 

In  his  religion  he  was  brought  up  a  Methodist,  though  his 
association  with  all  parties  and  creeds,  seems  to  have  given 
him  a  great  catholicity  of  spirit.  Above  reproach  in  his 
morals  and  manners,  he  is  no  Puritan,  and  urges  on  the  press 
and  the  pulpit,  toleration  of  all  that  contributes  to  "the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. "  He  is  a  close  student, 
and  like  most  of  students,  retiring  in  his  manners.  Whilst 
valuing  and  honoring  his  profession  as  a  medical  man,  he 
loves  general  liteiature,  and  particularly  journalism,  to  which 
he  will  no  doubt  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  among  us. 

Aside  from  the  usual  classical  course  he  is  a  proficient  in 
the  Portugese  and  Spanish  languages,  and  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  French  and  German.  He  also  makes 
pretensions  to  poetry,  and  many  of  his  contributions  in  this 
line  are  quite  meritorious,  but  this  too  lenghty  sketch  forbid 
our  giving  extracts. 

On  assuming  editorial  charge  in  Nebraska  City,  Dr.  Blue 
announced  what  he  has  persistently  adhered  to,  as  we  copy 
from  his  salutatory : 

"  We  shall  advocate  the  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party, 
in  a  firm  but  conciliatory  spirit.  No  one  shall  be  abused  for 
not  believing  with  us.  If  we  cannot  convert,  we  will  not 
crucify — if  we  cannot  convince,  we  will  at  least  teach  those 
of  an  opposite  creed  to  respect  us.  Most  certainly  we  shall 
know  our  friends  from  our  enemies  ;  but  the  News  will  never 
be  the  vehicle  of  malice,  and  personal  piques.  We  shall 
appreciate  the  difference  between  those  who  squeeze  our  hand 
and  those  who  tread  on  our  corns.  Nationalities  and  creeds 
little  affect  our  sympathies — '  a  man's  a  man  for  all  that ;' 
and  we  care  infinitely  more  for  the  good  worker,  than  the 
good  believer.     The  latter  belongs  to  God." 
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But  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  this  protracted  sketch  of 
an  interesting  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  days  of  usefulness 
in  Nebraska  may  not  be  few,  and  that  for  his  many  virtues, 
the  coming  generations  may  call  his  name  blessed. 


'  AMUEL  W.  BROOKE.  A  correct  record  of  a  successful 
life  has  its  beneficial  influence  upon  persons  who  make 
that  life  a  study,  as  well  as  upon  those  among  whom  the 
■^  individual  lives,  and  to  whom  his  words  and  works  are 
as  household  words.  Of  this  leading  type  of  character  is 
Samuel  W.  Brooke,  a  young  man  scarcely  past  his  majority, 
and  yet  thus  early  in  life  has  made  for  himself  a  record 
that  is  full  of  years,  buoyant  with  hope,  and  luilliant  with 
the  grand  achievements  of  youth. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  of  English  origin,  although  his 
ancestors  for  several  generations  were  Americans  by  birth. 
He  was  born  in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  March  6,  1847. 
His  great  grandfather  was  a  Brigadier  General  under  Wash- 
ington, and  his  house,  near  Philadelphia,  was  occupied  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  as  headquarters.  He  was  intrusted  by 
General  Washington  with  the  command  of  the  militarv 
forces  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  his  severity  on  the 
Hessians  with  the  constant  harrassing  of  the  British,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  supplies,  induced  King  George  III  to 
offer  a  bounty  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  his  head.  But  he 
served  flxithfully  to  the  close  of  the  war,  without  capture. 
His  son,  Thomas  Brooke,  was  Adjutant  General  in  the  war  of 
181 2.  Sir  James  Brooke,  K.  G.  B.,  late  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
and  Gustave  Brooke,  the  distinguished  English  tragedian, 
are  descendants  from  the  same  original  line.  Fort  Brooke, 
Florida,  and  Brooke  county,  Virginia,  are  living  testimonials 
of  the  eminent  civil  and  military  services  rendered  our 
country  by  the  lineal  progenitors  of  this  family.  Standing 
in  the  footprints  of  departed  heroes,  young  Samuel  can 
exclaim  "  of  all  our  noble  blood,  I  alone  am  left  to  perpetuate 
the  name,  and  make  it  more  immortal."      On  his  mother's 
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side,  his  ancestors  were    German — a   solid  and   intellectual 
race,  whose  name  in  the  Fatherland  is  Weingartner. 

In  i860  Samuel  arrived  at  Rulo,  Richardson  county, 
Nebraska,  but  did  not  settle  there  permanently  until  1868. 
Being  now  of  age,  and  of  an  aspiring  turn  of  mind,  he 
purchased  the  Nebraska  Register,  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  since  which  date  he  has  divided  his  time  between 
editing  his  paper  and  preparing  for  the  practice  of  the  law. 
In  the  spring  of  1871  he  retired  from  the  Register  and 
returned  to  professional  life.  He  was  a  regular  graduate  in 
medicine  before  he  assumed  editorial  duties.  In  addition  to 
his  other  studies  he  has  devoted  a  share  of  his  time  in  corres- 
ponding with  leading  newspapers  and  magazines,  in  which 
he  acquired  considerable  notoriety  over  well  known  nom  de 
plumes.  As  a  lecturer  he  has  met  with  deserved  success. 
Last  year  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Rulo. 

In  I067  he  was  married  to  Miss  Aralena  E.  Whittenhall,  a 
very  estimable  young  lady,  and  one  who  has  proved  herself 
worthy  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  as  the  chosen 
companion  to  aid  an  earnest  young  man  in  his  faithful 
endeavor  to  ascend  the  hill  of  science,  and  gather  the  laurels 
of  renown.  In  1866  he  united  with  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  1867  he  joined  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Kansas,  and  in  1869  became  an 
active  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Rulo, 
Nebraska.  He  is  not  a  hardshell  religionist,  but  liberal  in 
allowing  all  to  be  "  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds." 

As  a  politician  he  has  ever  advocated  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  true  principles  of  democracy,  independent  of  any 
winning  policy  or  party  cliques.  He  prefers  measures  to 
men,  and  principle  as  being  far  superior  to  party.  In  the 
war  against  treason  he  served  his  country  as  a  private  in 
Company  C,  Seventh  Kansas  volunteer  cavalry.  He  was 
two  years  in  service,  and  bore  his  share  of  the  dangers  of 
war  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  After  the 
faithful  performance  of  a  soldier's  duty,  he  was  discharged 
and  returned  to  his  home  in  the  North,  full  of  the  unwritten 
glory  of  loyal  heroism. 
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In  conclusion,  we  have  this  to  say  of  Mr.  Brooke.  He 
would  have  party  politics  keep  pace  with  the  genius  of  the 
age,  believing  that  the  prosperity  of  our  country  is  paramount 
to  party  success.  As  an  editor,  Mr.  Brooke  has  proved 
himself  well  fitted  for  the  arduous  and  thankless  life  in  the 
sanctum.  As  the  youngest  member,  save  one,  of  the  editorial 
fraternity  in  the  state,  he  has  redeemed  his  paper  from 
obscurity  and  placed  it  among  the  leading  journals  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  progressive  democ- 
racy of  Nebraska. 

He  is  a  true  friend,  a  good  editor,  and  a  fearless  defender 
of ''what  conscience  dictates  to  be  done,  or  warns  him  not 
to  do." 


/ 


ARVIS  S.    CHURCH,   the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born   in   Spring  township,    Crawford    county,   Pennsyl- 
vania, April  2,    1S30.      His  father,   the  Rev.  Jesse  E. 
Church,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  and  his  mother. 
Miss  Julia  Baily,  in  New  York.     His  grandfather.  Church, 
was  one  of  the  revolutionary  pensioners,  and  his  grandfather, 
Baily,  one  of  the  English  soldiers,  who  was  pressed  into   the 
service  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  British 
authority  upon  this  continent,   subverted  by  the  patriots  of 
1776,   at  Philadelphia.     At  the  close  of   the  war — being  a 
prisoner — he  was  set  at  liberty  by  General  Washington,  when 
he  settled  in  Genessee  county,   New  York,   and  afterwards 
moved  to  Chautauqua  county,  of  the  same  state,  where  he  lived 
and  died,  a  useful  citizen,  and  a  magistrate  of  local  celebrity. 
Upon  the  marriage  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  E.  Church,  in  1828, 
he  settled  in  Spring  township,   in  the  valley  of  the  Spring 
creek,  then  but  little  better  than  one  vast  forest,  with  here 
and  there  a  few  pioneer,  sturdy  settlers,  who  had  cleared  small 
patches  of  ground  for  cultivation.     Here  young  Church  was 
born,  and  lived  until  his  eighteenth  year.      His  parents  being 
in  limited  circumstances,  the  times  crushingly  close,  financially, 
and  the  country  new  and  undeveloped,  young  Church's  oppor- 
tunities for  mental  culture  and  development  were  very  limited 
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until  he  was  of  age.     In  the  fall   of  1848  he  attended  the 
Albion  Academy  eight  weeks  under  the  instruction  of  tutor 
Atkins,  and  for  that  short  time  was  noted  for  diligent  study. 
In  December  he  engaged  to  teach  his  first  school  near  New- 
castle, Pennsylvania.      He  taught  three  months  for  forty  dol- 
lars.    After  that  he  entered  the  Kingsville  Academy,  where 
he  remained  as  a  student  until  1852,  teaching  a  portion  of  the 
time  in  the  neighborhood.     He  entered  Oberlin  College  in 
the  spring  of  1853.      In  the  spring  of  1855  he  left  for  the  west, 
and   on  reaching  Waterloo,  Iowa,  made   arrangements   and 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in   the  office  of  Judge   Ran- 
dall.    In  the  fall  of  1855  he  settled  in  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
where  he  continued  his  law  studies  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  as  a  lawyer  in   the  fall  of  1856.     In  the  fall  of  1855  he 
was  appointed  Treasurer  and  Recorder  of  Cerro  Gordo  county, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1856  and  qualified  as 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Cerro  Gordo  county,  to  which  office 
he  had  just  been   elected.     In  December,  1856,  the  office  of 
County  Judge  of  that  county  being  vacated,  Mr.  Church,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  became  acting  County  Judge,  to  which 
office  he   was   elected  by  the  people  in  the  fall  of   1857. — 
This  position  he  held   until   January,  i860.     On  the  4th  of 
January,  1857,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sabra  L.  Vanpatter,  a 
"lady  of  wealthy  family  connections  in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  New 
York.     In  i860,  and  the  following  years,  up  to  1866,  he  was 
mostly  engaged  in  attending  to  his  large  and  rapidly  accu- 
mulating real  estate  business.     He  spent  much  time  in  recruit- 
ing for  the  army,  in  aiding  the  sanitary  commission,  and  in 
advancing  the  various  public  improvements  of  the  county. — 
He  was  ever  an  ardent  friend  of  the  oppressed,  and  worked 
with  success  to  make  the  country  unanimously  republican  in 
politics.      His  first  vote  was  in  1851  for  Wm.  F.  Johnson  for 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.      He   voted  in   1852  for  General 
Scott;  in  1856  for  J.  C.  Fremont;  in  i860  and  1864  for  Lin- 
coln, and  in  1868  for  General  Grant.     In  the  spring  of  1866, 
tired  of  waiting  for  railroads,  after  a  residence  of  eleven  years 
in  Iowa,  Mr.  Church  removed  to  Brownville,  Nebraska,  a  city 
of  noted  commercial  importance,  situated  midway  between 
St.   Joseph  and  Omaha,  Avhere  he  opened  an  office  for  the 
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practice  of  the  law,  and  soon  after  became  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Tipton,  Hewett  &  Church.  In  the  spring  of  1867 
he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Brownville,  and'  served 
one  year,  during  which  time  he  inaugurated  a  system  of  public 
improvements  which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  growth 
and  business  prospects  of  the  city.  In  the  fall  of  1867  he 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Nebraska  Advertiser,  a 
weekly  paper,  republican  in  politics,  published  in  Brownville, 
and  has  since  been  its  editor.  The  paper  has  rapidly  improved 
under  his  management,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  widely 
circulated  and  most  influential  papers  of  the  state.  In  the  fall 
of  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  served  during 
the  session  of  1869-70  with  eminent  ability,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  his  constituency. 

He  is  a  Christian  gentleman  who  is  earnest  and  zealous  in 
.support  of  the  great  principles  of  true  and  liberal  religion. 
The  commercial,  educational  and  moral  enterprises  of  the 
country  and  state  find  in  Mr.  Church  a  warm  and  true  advo- 
cate. His  stand  at  home  and  in  the  Legislature  for  the  cause 
of  temperance  was  worthy  of  the  man,  and  has  endeared  him 
to  the  best  men  of  the  state.  He  is  an  active  worker  in  our 
Sunday  schools,  and  has  done  efficient  service  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  the  Legislature  he  was  an  uncompromising  opponent 
of  all  jobbing  and  fraudulent  designs  u])on  the  public  trea,sury, 
and  is  one  of  the  rising  men  of  the  state.  His  influence 
among  his  associates  and  neighbors  is  of  that  kind  which 
gradually  controls  them  for  the  right  and  for  justice.  He  is 
respected  and  honored  by  all  who  know  him. 
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FfACOB  HAZEL  CULVER.  The  grandfather  of  the 
1  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a  native  of  New  York,  but 
removed  at  an  early  day  to  Ohio,  and  became  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Champaign  county,  where  Lewis  Culver, 
the  father  of  Jacob  Hazel,  was  born  in  1S07.  In  1832  Lewis 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Hazel  (age  eighteen),  her  parents 
being  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  A  few  years  after  their 
marriage  they  removed  to  Van  AVert  county,  and  from  thence 
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to  Mercer  county,  where  Jacob  Hazel  Culver  was  born,  June 
19,  1845.  When  he  was  but  two  years  of  age  his  parents 
emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  locating  in  Sheboygan  county,  seven 
miles  west  of  Sheboygan,  on  the  Sheboygan  river,  where  his 
father  purchased  a  farm  of  some  two  hundred  acres,  and  built 
a  saw  and  lath  mill,  and  where  he  still  resides.  Jacob  wr -; 
the  seventh  child,  and  the  third  son  in  a  family  of  eleven 
children.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  that 
state.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  small  herd  of  cattle  on  a  prairie  farm,  owned  by  hh 
father.  While  attending  to  the  duties  of  herdsman  he 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  history  and  otherwise 
improving  his  mind,  and  thus  preparing  himself  for  the  active 
duties  of  life.  The  next  year  the  rebellion  broke  out  §.nd  his 
record  is  taken  from  a  letter  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer.     In  obedience  to  the  call  of  patriotism  he  says  : 

"  I  presented  myself  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  enlistment, 
but  was  informed  that  I  '  must  grow  a  little  more  and  live  a 
little  longer  before  I  could  fill  the  bill.'  It  was  in  September, 
1 86 1,  that  I  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Captain  of  Com- 
])any  K,  First  Wisconsin  infantry,  that  if  my  avurdupois  was 
not  sufficient  for  a  private  I  might  possibly  learn  to  drum, 
but  another  impediment  to  my  youthful  aspiration  presented 
itself  when  I  was  informed  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me 
to  have  my  parents  consent  before  I  could  be  sworn  into  the 
United  States  service.  I  went  home  and  asked  my  parents, 
who  were  reluctant  in  giving  their  consent,  but  a  prediction 
of  my  father's  decided  the  matter,  and  their  permission  was 
granted ;  it  was  that  I  would  probably  soon  get  sick  of  camp 
life  and  want  my  discharge.  This  they  could  easily  get,  on 
account  of  my  youth.  This  I  overheard,  being  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  it  has  decided  my  course  in  life  up  to 
this  time,  and  will  undoubtedly  through  life — 'stick  to  it.' 
We  went  into  camp  at  Milwaukee  and  were  sworn  into  the 
United  States  service  on  the  8th  of  October  ;  were  soon 
after  ordered  to  Jeffersonville,  Indiana.  Upon  arriving  at 
that  place,  I  was  taken  sick  with  the  measles ;  a  few  days 
after  was  attacked  with  the  typhoid  fever.  After  remaining 
at  this  place  two  weeks,  the  First  Wisconsin  was  transported 
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down  the  Ohio,  to  West  Point,  Kentucky.  Here  I  was 
placed  in  the  camp  hospital,  and  was  unable  to  move  without 
assistance.  While  in  this  condition,  I  was  repeatedly  offered 
my  discharge,  but  the  moral  of  that  speech  at  home,  which 
allowed  me  to  enlist,  urged  me  to  refuse  the  discharge,  and  I 
did.  Was,  soon  after  declining  these  offers,  transported  to 
Louisville,  and  from  there  to  Cincinnati.  After  an  absence 
of  three  months,  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  report  to  my 
regiment,  which  had  in  the  nieantime  marched  on  to  Green 
river,  Kentucky,  where  I  joined  tliem,  and  remained  with 
them  through  the  memorable  campaigns  including  the 
capture  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  Nashville,  Columbia, 
Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  and  Decatur,  Alabama.  Also  the 
marches  through  Tennessee  and  northern  Alabama  to 
Huntsville,  Bridgeport,  Battle  Creek,  and  Chattanooga ;  and 
on  Buell's  retreat  to  Louisville,  Kentucky.  We  were  then  in 
Rosseau's  brigade,  and  General  McCook's  division  ;  marched 
from  Louisville  to  Perryville,  and  was  engaged  from  first  to 
last  in  that  battle.  Our  regiment  suffered  more  from  the  loss 
of  men  in  this  than  any  subsequent  battle  that  we  were 
engaged  in  during  the  war. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  served  as  a  drummer.  Our  right 
marker  being  killed,  I  was  requested  to  take  his  place,  and 
carried  the  marker  flag  through  the  remainder  of  our  service, 
although,  by  the  kindness  of  our  officers,  I  was  permitted  to 
be  discharged,  as  I  enlisted  a  musician. 

After  the  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills  or  Perryville,  the 
regiment  marched  on  to  Crab  Orchard  and  Nashville,  and 
there  was  assigned  to  the  first  division  (under  Rosseau)  and 
fourteenth  corps,  (commanded  by  General  Thomas,)  the 
department  being  under  command  of  General  Rosencrans. 
I  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  some  of  the  wounded  of  the 
battle  of  Perryville,  (including  my  Captain)  by  General 
Starkweather,  and  take  them  to  Wisconsin,  and  did  not 
return  until  after  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  I  rejoined  the 
regiment  at  Murfreesboro,  and  remained  with  it  in  the 
capacity  of  marker  through  the  remainder  of  the  service. 
Was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Hoover's  Gap,  Bridgeport, 
Dug  Gap,  Chicamaugua,   the  siege  of  Chattanooga,  Lookout 
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Mountain,     Missionary    Ridge,     Buzzard     Roost,    and    tlie 
advance  on  to  Atlanta. 

''  We  returned  to  Wisconsin,  at  the  end  of  this  campaign, 
and  were  discharged,  having  served  in  the  United  States 
service  three  years  and  six  days.  I  never  deserved  any  merit 
as  a  drummer,  yet  at  the  close  of  our  service,  I  was  presented 
with  a  valuable  drum — mahogany  cased,  with  veneering  sets 
— by  the  privates  and  officers  of  the  regiment,  which  I  still 
keep,  and  prize  highly." 

After  his  return  home  he  attended  school  at  Sheboygan 
Falls,  and  from  thence  he  entered  the  State  University  of 
Wisconsin,  where  he  continued  until  1869. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Legislature  that  winter  he  was 
elected  Engrossing  Clerk,  of  the  Senate  of  that  state,  and  in 
the  spring  he  removed  to  Milford,  Nebraska,  where  he  now 
resides.  He  first  turned  his  attention  to  law  and  drawing 
county  maps,  besides  acting  as  correspondent  for  various 
papers.  He  was  married  July  2,  1870,  to  Miss  Ada  J. 
Davison,  an  estimable  young  lady,  daughter  of  J.  L.  Davison. 
In  the  following  September  he  was  appointed  postmaster, 
which  position  he  now  holds.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the 
citizens  of  Seward  and  adjoining  counties,  he  started  the 
Blue  Valley  Record.  He  chose  for  a  partner  in  his  enterprise 
a  former  classmate,  Horace  Greeley  Parsons — then  connected 
with  the  Whitewater  Register  in  Wisconsin.  They  have  in 
connection  with  their  paper  and  post  office  a  book  and 
stationery  store.  Their  enterprise  has  thus  far  proven  more 
successful  than  they  anticipated.  With  industry  and  talent — 
an  open  sea  and  a  fair  wind — they  have  the  promise  of  a 
pleasant  and  prosperous  voyage. 

Let  the  motto  of  the  little  drummer  boy,  be  the  motto  of 
the  youth  of  our  land,  and  their  lives,  like  the  hero  of  this 
sketch,  can  never  prove  a  failure — '^stick  to  it." 
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lOSEPH  LONG  ACRE  EDWARDS.  Owen  Edwards, 
the  first  American  ancestor  of  this  sketch,  was  a  native 
of  Wales,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
from  whence  the  grandfather  of  Joseph  Longacre  Edwards 
emigrated  to  East  Tennesee. 

Joseph  inherits  from  his  father  about  an  equal  share  of 
Welsh,  English  and  Scotch,  and  from  his  mother,  German, 
Swiss  and  Irish. 

Joseph,  the  third  son  of  Owen  and  Amanda  M.  Edwards, 
was  born  in  Sullivan  county,  Tennessee,  June  lo,  A.  D.  1835. 
Until  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  lived  on  a  small  farm  on  the 
banks  of  the  Halston  river,  four  miles  east  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Union  Depot.  His  mother  dying  when  he  was  but 
ten  years  of  age,  and  being  of  a  peculiar  temperament — so 
different  from  the  balance  of  the  family,  he  felt  severely  the 
loss  of  the  only  protector  capable  of  fully  understanding  the 
peculiarities  of  his  disposition,  and  thus  early — amid  sorrows 
not  a  few — he  began  the  terrible  conflict  of  life,  to  last  until 
the  setting  sun  shall  proclaim  life's  journey  o'er.  How  few 
of  us  know  how  to  truly  sympathize  with  the  peculiar  elements 
of  the  tender  and  expanding  mind  of  childhood.  Oh  !  that 
those  who  have  the  care  of  youth  could  learn  to  govern  by 
the  rule  expressed  by  the  i)oet,  when  he  says  : 

"  It  is  better,  far,  to  rule  by  love,  than  fear." 

In  1853  the  parents  of  Joseph  removed  to  Illinois,  l)ut  he- 
did  not  accompany  them.  In  the  following  year,  he  went  to 
Georgia,  twenty-five  miles  from  Chattanooga,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years,  and  then  returned  to  Tennessee — 
remained  two  years,  and  from  thence  to  Iowa,  where  his  father 
had  previously  located.  In  Georgia,  he  learned  the  trade  cf 
constructing,  and  operating  wool  carding  machinery,  but 
abandoned  the  trade  after  leaving  that  state — preferring  the 
labor  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  In  Iowa  he  devoted  himself 
for  some  seasons  to  school  teaching,  but  losing  his  health  from 
close  confinement,  and  severe  and  protracted  attacks  of  fever 
and  ague,  in  iS6o  he  started  for  the  plains,  hoping  to  reaj) 
some  benefit  from  an  out  door  life,  and  a  lighter  atmosphere. 
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But  while  passing  through  Pawnee  county,  Nebraska,  he  was 
so  favorably  impressed  with  the  country,  that  he  concludQ,d 
to  make  it  his  home,  since  which  time  he  has  been  identified 
with  its  interests,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state. 

He  was  married  October  23,  1862,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Ball, 
formerly  of  Ohio. 

Since  his  settlement  in  Nebraska,  his  time  has  been  divided 
between  teaching,  merchandising  and  farming,  until  February, 
1870,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Pawnee  Tribune,  in  which  position  he  continued  until  the 
summer  of  1871.  He  is  a  good  writer,  and  with  his  peculiar 
nervous  disposition  well  controlled,  will  make  a  success  of 
what  he  undertakes. 

Politically,  he  is  a  radical  republican,  and  devoted  to  its 
interests  ;  editorially,  he  is  one  of  the  few  editors  in  the  state 
who  did  not  give  the  Governor  a  "  push  down  hill,"  in  his 
impeachment  trials  ;  religiously,  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  an 
Elder  in  the  church. 

By  proper  self-government,  he  is  destined  to  make  life  a 
blessing  for  himself,  as  well  as  those  wliose  interests  are  so 
nearlv  identified  with  his  own. 


AGGIE  T.  G.  EBERHART  was  born  October  23, 
1848,  in  the  city  and  county  of  Limerick,  Ireland. — 
^  Her  parents  were  Irish  and  for  many  years  her  father 
I  was  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  her  nativity.  In  1849 
he  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Peoria,  111.,  where  he 
died  in  185 1,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  three 
years  old.  When  four  years  old  she  was  sent  by  her  mother 
to  Saint  Mary's  Academy,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  where  she 
remained  several  years.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  commenced 
teaching  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  when  she  took  an  active  interest 
in  literary  pursuits  ;  being  made  Secretary  of  a  literary  society 
and  contributing  many  articles,  in  prose  and  poetry,  to  the 
press.  Intellectual  discipline,  thus  early  begun,  has  been 
pursued  with  commendable  zeal  through  all  the  changes  of 
life — at  times  frought  with  pleasant  memories  and  again  laden 
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with  sad  mementoes  of  the  past.  In  common  with  other 
r^prtals  she  has  had  her  heart  trials  that  the  world  knows  not 
of.  But  through  storm  and  sunshine  she  has  been  loyal  to  her 
womanhood  and  the  ideal  lessons  of  early  life — drinking 
deeply  from  the  pierian  spring  that  she  might  satisfy  the 
wants   of  hungry  mortals. 

In  October,  1867,  she  settled  in  Omaha,  where  she  is  kindly 
remembered  by  a  host  of  warm  personal  friends.  January  i , 
1870,  the  Platte  Valley, Independent  was  started,  of  which 
she  is  editor  and  senior  partner.  She  advocates  sound 
republican  doctrine,  her  articles  exhibiting  the  shrewdness  of 
a  politician  and  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman. 

She  is  small  in  stature,  but  cast  in  a  perfect  mould.  Large 
intellectual  brain  with  well  developed  perceptive  faculties ;  is 
full  of  the  poetry  of  life  ;  has  a  kind  anti  amiable  disposition  ; 
is  combative  only  when  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. — 
In  conclusion,  she  is  a  messenger  whose  mission  it  is  to  bless 
the  world  and  make  it  better  by  noble  words  and  works. 


ESSE  C.  FOX  is  a  native  of  Springfield,  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  born  September  2,  1835.  ^'^  father  was 
a  Virginian,  but  removed  to  Kentucky  when  he  was 
quite  young.  Jesse  was  the  third  child  in  a  family  of 
six  boys,  by  his  father's  first  wife,  and  all  are  deceased  except 
himself  and  one  younger  brother.  Young  Fox  lived  at  home 
until  his  majority  when  he  attended  the  Covington  Institute, 
in  which  he  was  an  assistant  teacher  for  about  two  years.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  F.  Mc- 
Cormick,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  The  year  following  his 
marriage  he  removed  to  Taylorsville,  Kentucky,  where  he 
took  charge,  as  principal,  of  the  male  and  female  seminary. — 
After  three  successive  terms  he  resigned  his  position,  removed 
to  Missouri  and  located  in  Perryville,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law,  and  for  a  short  })eriod,  in  the  drug 
business.  In  January,  i860,  he  removed  to  Portland,  a  small 
town  on  the  Missouri  river,  where  he  again  entered  the  school 
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Toom.  In  the  spring  of  i860  he  was  nominated  on  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket  for  County  Commissioner  of  Schools,  and 
against  a  usual  majority  of  Soo  votes,  he  was  beaten  by  only 
50  majority.  That  fall  he  started  and  published  the  Vox 
Populi,  a  twenty  eight  column  democratic  pai)er,  which  he 
discontinued  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion. 
In  the  fall  of  1863  he  took  charge  of  the  Rushville  Times,  in 
Rushville,  Schuyler  county,  Illinois,  which  he  conducted  as 
editor  and  publisher  until  the  fall  of  1865.  Being  elected  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  he  abandoned  the  tripod  and 
devoted  the  next  four  years  to  the  school  interests  of  his 
county,  and  in  the  practice  of  law.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
as  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Illinois,  and 
assisted  in  framing  the  present  organic  law  of  that  state.  In 
November,  1870,  having  caught  the  Nebraska  fever,  he  emi- 
grated from  the  miasmatic  regions  of  Illinois  and  located  in 
Nebraska,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  started  the  Cass  County  Demo- 
crat, in  company  with  W.  C.  FuUilove.  In  June,  1871,  Mr. 
Fox  assumed  the  entire  control  of  the  paper,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  fall,  when  he  sold  his  interest  and  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  the  practice  of  law  in  company  with  D.  H. 
Wheeler. 

As  a  business  man  he  has  never  amassed  a  fortune,  the  old 
adage,  in  his  case,  being  fulfilled — "a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss."  This  axiom  should  be  remembered  by  our  young 
men,  whose  time  may  be  directed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  rule. 

As  an  editor  he  has  met  with  reasonable  success,  but  his 
greatest  aspirations  are  not  in  that  direction.  His  chief 
success  has  been  in  school-teaching,  although  he  wields  a 
ready  and  a  pungent  pen,  and  is  held  in  good  repute  by  the 
democracy  of  the  county,  who  will  reward  him  for  his  present 
sacrifice  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity — should  that  day  ever 
come. 
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n]t|lLLIAM  M.   FRENCH  was  born  in  Homer,  Jackson 

n]       county,  Indiana,  March  5,   1841.     The  story  of  Mr. 

nrjlll   French  being  fraught  with  much  interest — he  being  a 

jj     mute  from  his  youth  up — there  is  a  reason  for  allowing 

him  to  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way.     It  will  give  the 

reader  a  better  idea  of  his  scholastic  ability  than  any  words 

the  writer  of  these  sketches  may  be  able  to  utter  in  his  behalf. 

No  one  who  reads  the  following  lines  will  doubt  his  ability  to 

fill  faithfully  and  Avell  the  position  he  occupies.     Mr.    French 

says  : 

"  My  father  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Willey,  June  9,  1840. 
His  ancestors  came  from  England.  His  grandfather  was  in 
the  revolutionary  war  under  General  George  Washington. 
His  father  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  removed  to  Ohio  during 
the  war  of  181 2  and  served  under  General  Anthony  Wayne, 
generally  known  as  '  Mad  Anthony.'  My  father  did  not 
engage  in  any  of  the  wars,  but  followed  the  peaceful  pursuit 
of  amilwright,  which  he  still  follows. 

My  mother  is  of  German  descent.  Her  grandfather  came 
to  New  York.  He  was  a  Methodist  minister,  which  position 
he  held  to  his  death.  He  removed  to  Clarke  county,  Indiana, 
and  secured  a  large  possession  of  lands.  Was  a  missionary  to 
the  Indians  in  the  remote  time  when  this  part  of  the  country 
was  still  a  v/ilderness.  He  was  killed  by  f:illing  off  a  loaded 
wagon  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  All  his  children  were 
Methodist  ministers,  five  in  number. 

My  mother's  father  was  born  in  New  York,  and  came  to 
Indiana.  He  married  in  Kentucky.  During  the  war  of  181 2 
he  engaged,  under  General  William  H.  Harrison  ;  fought  in 
the  great  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  against  that  renowned  chief, 
Tecumseh  ;  followed  up  the  fight ;  drove  them  into  Canada  ; 
and  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  Canada,  where  this 
great  chief  was  killed.  For  his  services  he  received  a  grant 
of  land  in  Texas,  where  he  settled  in  1852,  and  remained 
until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty  years.  All  of  his 
brothers  are  still  living,  and  possessing  large  farms.  Lon- 
gevity on  his  mother's  side  is  very  remarkable.  Most  of  her 
folks  are  still  living.     In  Kansas  one  of  her  uncles,  brother  to 
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her  father,  was  elected  President  of  the  Board    of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

At  the  age  of  about  ten  years  I  lost  my  hearing.  During 
the  cold  days  I  had  to  go  a  mile  or  more  to  attend  school, 
often  playing  with  the  boys  with  snowballs  ;  played  on  the  ice 
often.  As  father  was  a  millwright,  and  always  livied  close  to 
large  streams,  I  loved  to  play  in  the  water  during  the  warm 
days;  loved  to  see  anything  floating,  &c.  Often  made  dams 
across  small  streams ;  made  planks  float  and  rode  on  them 
often.  Every  time  I  did  so  I  was  sure  to  get  Avet  all  over. — 
At  last  these  foolish  sports  had  their  effect.  I  caught  cold, 
which  brought  on  a  fever.  I  got  worse  and  worse.  Doctors 
were  called  in.  Once  I  kept  awake  three  days,  then  went 
sound  to  sleep  for  three  days.  Being  reduced  in  flesh  to  a 
mere  skeleton,  I  was  given  up  for  dead — burial  materials  were 
prepared. and  a  coflin  ordered.  Everything  was  ready  for  a 
speedy  burial.  My  mother  would  not  give  up  so  easily.  She 
asked  for  a  postponement  of  the  burial,  for  the  reason  that 
she  detected  a  warm  spot  over  my  heart.  Her  request  was 
granted  and  somehow  I  awoke  the  next  day,  to  her  great  joy. 
From  that  time  I  gradually  though  slowly  recovered.  When 
I  was  about  well  enough  to  get  up,  my  hearing  was  found  to 
be  gone.  Efforts  were  made  to  restore  it,  but  to  no  purpose. 
In  1852  I  was  sent  to  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  where  I  graduated  in  1858,  receiving  a  diploma.  In 
i860  was  appointed,  Cincinnatus  like,  to  a  position  as  a 
professor  in  the  same  institution.  I  was  engaged  in  a  mill  of 
my  father's  on  a  farm  before  this  appointment.  I  retained 
this  position  till  1868,  when  I  retired  and  engaged  as  a  clerk 
in  St.  Loui;5,  Missouri,  in  the  office  of  an  attorney  and  admin- 
istrator. 

In  the  winter  of  1869  I  came  to  Nebraska  and  secured  an 
appropriation  from  the  Legislature  to  begin  the  Nebraska 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  located  at  Omaha.  At 
present  I  am  Principal  of  this  institute,  and  also  editor  of  the 
Deaf  Mute  Home  Circle,  a  folio  paper,  16x24  inches,  pub- 
lished monthly  at  the  institute  by  the  pupils.  At  present  its 
circulation  is  eight  hundred  copies  monthly.  Terms  fifty 
cents  a  vear. 
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My  sister,  Mrs.  Jennie  Wilson,  is  Matron  of  the  institute 
under  my  cliarge.      She  is  not  a  mute. 

Do  not  engage  in  political  matters.  As  to  Religion  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  When  I  came  to  Omaha 
I  joined  Bishop  R.  H.  Clarkson's  diocese,  bringing  a  letter 
from  Rector  J.  P.  T.  Ingraham,  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Louis. 

Had  two  brothers  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  great  rebellion 
under  General  U.  S.  Grant  and  General  W.  T.  Sherman. — 
One  went  along  with  the  glorious  march  to  the  sea  under  Gen. 
Sherman.  They  were  engaged  in  many  battles,  such  as  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  Vicksburg,  Mission  Ridge,  Atlanta,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Chattanooga,  &c.  They  were  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  the  army  under  General  Johnston  of  the  Confederate 
army.  Had  other  relatives  in  it  also — some  were  killed,  but 
my  brothers  went  through  without  a  scratch,  though  they  had 
many  narrow  escapes.  As  to  longevity,  in  my  family  all  are 
still  living;  father  being  now  sixty  years  old,  and  robust  and 
healthy." 

Such  is  briefly  the  story  of  Mr.  French,  told  in  his  own 
way.  He  is  yet  single,  but  how  long  he  will  remain  so  the 
writer  is  not  informed.  Li  stature  he  is  about  five  feet  ten 
inches;  is  well  built ;  has  a  good  phizique;  brown  hair,  light 
complexion,  and  makes  a  manly  appearance.  A  stranger 
would  not  take  him  for  a  mute  unless  he  attempted  to  converse 
with  him. 


/|l    IRAM  D.  HATHAWAY  is  numbered  among  the  editors 
jllni   and  publishers  of  Nebraska,  who  have  conquered  the 
difficulties   attending   newspaper  enterprises,   in   a  new 
land,  and  whose  energies  have  made  a  record  of  success 
that  forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Hathaway  is  a  native  of  Trumbull  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  born,  October  20,  1835.  He  is  of  Scotch  and 
and  Welsh  blood — some  four  generations  back.  His  father 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  mother  is  a  Buckeye. 
When  seven  years  old  his  father  died,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven 
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years  he  engaged  as  a  farm  hand,  and  from  that  time  has 
worked  his  own  way  through  the  world,  laboring  during  the 
summer  and  attending  winter  schools,  until  his  sixteenth  year. 
During  his  minority  he  had  acquired  a  partial  knowledge  of 
the  printer's  art.  In  the  spring  of  1852  he  turned  his  face 
westward  and  found  a  resting  place  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  old  Frontier  Guardian,  a  twenty- 
eight  column  paper,  published  by  A.  C.  Ford,  a  character 
well-known  throughout  the  West,  in  that  early  day.  After  a 
faithful  year's  work  at  "the  case",  he  again  set  out  for  the 
distant  El  Dorado,  the  Mecca  of  thousands  who  have  experi- 
enced the  hardships  of  an  overland  trip,  the  uncertainty  of 
gaining  the  coveted  prize,  and  the  chagrin  of  returning  to  the 
east,  "dead  broke."  He  drove  an  ox  team  as  far  as  Salt 
Lake  and  fared  very  well,  considering  the  barren  country 
through  which  he  passed.  The  train  stopped  in  the  City  of 
the  Saints,  and  after  a  few  days  recuperation  Mr.  Hathaway, 
in  company  with  B.  E.  Hilsman,  loaded  their  provisions  and 
blankets  on  a  mule  and  started  on  their  way  to  the  new 
El  Dorado  by  themselves.  They  journeyed  as  far  as  the  head 
of  the  Humboldt,  where  they  overtook  a  train  of  New 
Yorkers,  with  whom  they  continued  until  they  reached 
Shasta.  Mr.  Hathaway  remained  in  California  until  the  fall 
of  1856,  and  engaged  in  mining  and  lumbering  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shasta.  He  then  went  down  to  San  Francisco — 
spending  a  year  in  the  "  cow  counties  "  and  a  year  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Jose  Mission.  In  the  fall  of  1857  he  went  to 
Oregon  and  worked  during  the  winter  in  the  office  of  the 
Argus,  at  Oregon  City.  In  the  spring  of  1868  he  returned 
to  San  Francisco  and  from  thence,  by  steam,  to  New  York, 
and  after  a  short  visit  among  friends  in  Ohio,  he  located  in 
a  small  town  called  Wyoming,  eight  miles  above  Nebraska 
City,  where  he  engaged  in  the  office  of  the  Wyoming 
Telegraph,  then  the  largest  paper  in  the  territory.  Ir^  the 
spring  of  1859  he  engaged  in  the  office  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
West,  in  Nebraska  City,  as  compositor.  In  the  spring  of 
i860  he  engaged  in  the  Press  office,  in  the  same  city,  where 
he  continued  as  general  manager  up  to  1865,  when  he  started 
the  Plattsmouth  Herald,  the  first  number  being  issued  April 
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12,  1865,  and  contained  in  its  first  issue  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Richmond. 

The  Herald  has  continued  0  prosperous  life  down  to  the 
present  time,  having  gained  a  daily  circulation  of  five 
hundred  and  a  weekly  edition  of  two  thousand  five  hundred. 

In  1S60  he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Lauer,  a  native  of 
New  York  City  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Nebraska. 

Politically,  he  is  a  radical  and  expects  to  remain  so  until 
liberty  triumphs  over  treason  in  every  state  department. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  first  State  Legislature,  and  in  1868 
was  elected  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served  a  term  of  two 
years.  At  the  same  time  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  and  is  still  a  member  of  that  body. 

In  society  he  is  not  what  might  be  called  a  leader,  being 
too  easy  and  too  good  natured  to  cope  with  the  cunning 
shrewdness  necessary  for  a  successful  director  of  public 
opinion.  It  has  been  said  that  '-'an  honest  man  has  no 
business  in  Nebraska  politics,"  but  it  is  probably  no  more 
than  a  fair  expression  of  facts  for  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Hathaway  has  a  lymphatic  temperament  ;  dark  brown 
hair ;  gray  eyes ;  large  active  brain  and  well  developed 
faculties.  He  takes  the  world  easy  ;  enjoys  home  and  home 
comforts ;  is  a  good  practical  thinker,  a  terse  writer,  and 
a  careful  business  manager;  is  a  man  calculated  to  succeed  in 
life ;  to  make  friends  and  use  them.  His  weight  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds,  his  height  five  feet  ten 
inches,  and  has  a  lease  on  life  for  his  full  share  of  three 
score  and  ten   vears. 


F.  HILTON  is  a  native  of  Harmon}-,  Somerset  county, 
Maine,  where  he  was  born  May  5,  1843.  His  movements 
in  early  life  may  be  learned  by  reference  to  the  sketch  of 
_.  his  father  among  the  Nebraska  senators.  He  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  a  paper  in  Blair  until  its  suspension  in  the 
spring  of  1871,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  other  pursuits. 
He  was  married,  January   28,  1866,   to  Miss  T.  C.  Rice,  an 
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amiable  woman,  and  one  who  does  her  full  share  in  meeting 
the  responsibilities  of  life. 

Mr.  Hilton  came  to  Nebraska  in  May,  1869,  and  has  since 
made  it  his  home.  In  physical  development  he  is  large, 
stalwart  and  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue.  He  is  social, 
genial,  tender-hearted,  honest  and  earnest  in  what  he  says 
and  does.  He  has  had  much  experience  as  a  grain  buyer, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  best  judge  in  that  line  in  the  West. 
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OSEPH  C.  McBRIDE,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Schuyler  Register,  was  born  in  Champaign  county, 
Ohio,  near  the  present  site  of  Cable,  on  the  2d  day  of 
May,  1844,  and  is  therefore  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 
parents,  both  of  whom  are  still  living,  reside  at 
Marengo,  Iowa.  From  childhood,  until  the  fall  of  186 1,  he 
was  engaged  in  assisting  his  father  in  managing  his  farm  and 
in  attending  the  common  schools.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  Joseph  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  enlisted  in 
the  forty-eighth  Indiana  volunteers  (Colonel  Norman  Eddy,j 
as  a  private,  but  being  under  age,  was  mustered  in  as  a  music 
boy.  But,  to  use  his  own  expression,  never  blew  anything 
but  a  Springfield  rifle,  as  he  preferred  to  be  a  real  soldier. 
He  was  Color  Sergeant  of  that  regiment  until  the  day  that 
Atlanta  was  destroved.  Upon  that  day  he  received  his 
commission  as  First  Lieutenant  and  was  assigned  to  Company 
H,  Captain  Henry  Milburn,  son  of  the  celebrated  wagon 
manufacturers  of  Mishawaka,  Indiana.  Was  promoted  to 
Captain  of  Comjmny  H,  soon  after,  which  rank  he  held  when 
mustered  out  of  service  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  July  25, 
1865,  haviiig  served  three  years  and  nine  months.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  luka,  Corinth,  Jackson, 
Champion  Hills,  Vicksburg,  22d  of  May  and  siege. 
Missionary  Ridge,  Savannah  and  Bentonville,  North 
Carolina.  Accompanied  the  regiment  on  every  march  and 
participated  in  every  battle,  including  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea  and  the  numberless  skirmishes  that  they  encountered 
on    that   memorable  march.     The  Crjitain    returned   to   his 
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home  in  Marengo,  loAva,  (his  parents  having  removed  there 
from  South  Bend,  Indiana,  where  they  resided  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war)  and  went  to  school  at  that  place 
one  year  and  a  half  and  then  commenced  the  study  of  law 
with  Judge  Miller,  at  that  place,  but  soon  afterward  received 
an  appointment  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  regular  army,  which 
he  accepted,  and  was  assigned  to  Brevet  Major  General 
Hazen's  regiment,  Thirty-eighth  United  States  infantry,  and 
ordered  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  His  commission  dated 
January  22,  1867.  In  May  he  returned  to  Marengo,  Iowa, 
on  a  short  visit,  and  on  the  27th  day  of  that  month  was 
married  to  Miss  Dottie  Miller,  second  daughter  of  Judge 
John  Miller,  of  that  place.  Himself  and  wife  immediately 
rejoined  their  regiment  at  St.  Louis,  and  three  weeks 
afterward  accompanied  one  battalion  across  the  plains  to 
Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  thence  down  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Fort  Bayard,  where  he  was  stationed  for  two  years,  thence 
removed  to  Fort  Cummings  and  there  spent  nearly  a  year. 
At  Fort  Bayard,  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Madras,  their 
only  child.  Alberta,  was  born.  The  regiment  was  next 
ordered  to  Texas.  There,  as  well  as  in  New  Mexico,  he  did 
much  heavy  service  in  Indian  warfare.  In  March,  1870,  he 
received  leave  of  absence  and  returned  with  his  family  to 
Iowa  and  spent  his  leave  (nine  months)  among  his  friends. 
In  October,  1870,  he  resigned  his  commission  (captaincy) 
and  went  into  real  estate  business  at  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  where 
he  remained  until  September,  1871,  when  he  emigrated  to 
Nebraska  and  settled  at  Schuyler,  in  Colfax  county,  and  two 
weeks  later  he  established  the  Schuyler  Register,  a  live 
republican  newspaper,  24x36,  seven  column,  and  is  laboring 
to  build  up  the  country,  as  well  as  himself  a  competency. 

His  combined  term  of  service  reaches  nearly  eight  years, 
and  has  dearly  earned  his  title  of  ''Captain,"  which  is 
accorded  to  him  on  every  hand.  In  behalf  of  the  press  and 
of  the  loyal  sons  of  toil  in  Nebraska,  we  bid  him  welcome  to 
cur  healthy  clime  and  fertile  soil. 
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OHN  A.  MAC  MURPHY,  known  throughout  the  state 
as  "Tip  Top,"  the  versatile  correspondent  of  the  Omaha 
RepubHcan,  was  bonr  in  Warren  county,  New  Jersey,  in 
^Y'  1S38.  His  father's  people  were  or  ScotchTrish  descent, 
and  settled  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  at  a  very 
early  day.  They  are  a  long-lived  race,  their  descendents 
Leing  numerous  in  that  portion  of  the  country  at  this  present 
writing.  After  receiving  a  fair  education  in  old  New  England, 
Young  Mac  choose  the  mercantile  life  and  entered  a  country 
store  in  New  Jersey.  This  not  being  exactly  to  his  taste,  he 
ran  away  one  day  and  afterwards  worked  on  a  farm  a  summer 
or  two,  when  he  again  tried  the  counter  in  a  retail  dry  goods 
store  in  New  York  City.  About  this  time  he  began  to  write 
for  the  press,  anonymously,  and  met  the  usual  fate  of  young 
authors,  in  wasting  many  a  ream  of  foolscap  that  to  this  day 
are  probably  lying  around  in  some  pigeon-hole'^  of  the  news- 
paper offices  of  New  York  City.  Finding  that  he  possessed 
some  talent  for  writing,  he  determined  to  make  that  his 
busiiiess  for  life,  and  commenced  seriously  to  read  and  post 
himself  in  order  to  make  a  successful  writer  for  the  press. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  Mr.  MacMurphy  emigrated  to 
Nebraska,  then  a  very  new  country,  and  considered  "way  out 
of  the  world"  by  all  eastern  people.  His  intention  was  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  western  life,  and  of  the  character  of 
the  aborigines,  with  the  view  to  make  this  knowledge  useful 
to  him  thereafter.  Unfortunately  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
in  a  prairie  fire,  and  the  other  being  affected  likewise,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  New  York  City  for  medical  advice.  This 
was  during  the  summer  of  1859.  In  1861  the  war  broke  out, 
and  he  joined  the  first  volunteer  cavalry  troupe  raised  for  the 
government.  It  was  called  "  Kilpatrick's  Rangers,"  and  for 
a  time  they  served  as  "  Butler's  body  guard  "  at  old  Fortress 
Monroe,  at  the  mouth  of  James  river,  in  Virginia.  Serving 
in  the  army  in  different  capacities  he  was  honorably  discharged 
in  the  spring  of  1863,    and  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year 

*lt  is  inten(ied  as  a  corapliment  to  say  that  rejected  manuscript  is  pre.served 
e-  en  in  a  pigeon-hole  ;  it  is  generally  thrown  in  the  stove  or  in  the  waste  box 
and  sold  for  paper  rags. 
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found  himself  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  an  old  comrade 
proposed  that  they  return  to  Nebraska  again  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes. They  did  so,  and  on  January  i,  1864,  Mr.  MacMurphy, 
for  the  second  time,  returned  to  this  state,  and  has  been 
a  bona  fide  resident  thereof  ever  since.  His  eyes  gro\A'ing 
stronger  by  this  long  rest,  and  not  having  made  "that  fortune" 
yet  in  any  other  business,  he,  in  the  fall  of  1869,  removed  to 
Omaha  and  became  '•'  ye  local  "  on  the  Herald. 

When  the  Tribune  started,  he  was  employed  to  canvass 
the  state  and  did  so,  obtaining  most  of  their  state  subscribers. 
At  the  opening  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1870,  he  went  to 
Lincoln  expecting  to  be  employed  by  the  Tribune  as  a 
correspondent;  by  some  means  this  arrangement  fell  through, 
and  Maj.  Balcombe,  then  of  the  Republican,  engaged  him  to 
write  for  his  paper.  The  first  letter  had  no  signature,  and  just 
as  he  was  closing  the  second  one  on  top  of  the  billiard  table 
at  the  "Tichenor,"  two  gentlemen  passed,  one  remarking — 
"Yes,  that  was  a  tip-top  thing,  just  what  was  wanted  ;  "  and 
down  went  "Tip-Top"  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrawl  and 
"Tip-Top  "  it  has  been  ever  since.  His  letters  and  sketches 
are  too  well  known  throughout  the  state  to  need  comment 
here.  After  the  session  he  travelled  to  New  York  for  the 
Republican,  and  "wrote  up"  the  Immigration  business  at 
Castle  Garden,  together  with  other  important  letters  and  local 
matters. 

In  June,  1871,  his  father  bought  the  Blair  Times  and  Tip- 
Top  became  the  editor  thereof.  Of  his  merits  as  editor  the 
world  can  judge.  One  thing  is  sure,  his  paper  exerts  a  great 
influence  in  the  two  counties  he  represents,  especially  in  Burt, 
where  he  is  well  known,  having  resided  there  a  number  of 
years. 

MacMurphy  married  a  lady  from  Decatur,  Nebraska,  Miss 
Dakin,  and  is  heart  and  soul  a  Nebraskan,  knowing,  no  other 
home  and  thoroughly  identified  with  our  interests,  our  hopes, 
and  our  prosperity.  May  their  future  be  as  redolent  with 
glory  as  his  7iom  de phime  \x\(\\z?^\if> — "Tip-Top." 
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Win  H  MATHEWS  was  born  in  Butler  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, December  2,  1839.  His  parents  were  of  Irish 
extraction,  with  strong  muscular  bodies,  giving  them  a 
long  lease  on  life.  His  grandfather  Mathews  died 
September  26,  1869,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years, 
eleven  months  and  twenty-six  days.  His  grandmother  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  On  his  mother's  side  his 
grandfather  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  his  grand- 
mother at  seventy-seven  years,  eight  months  and  eleven  days. 
His  mother  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  His  father 
is  still  living  and  was  seventy-one  years  old  October  4,  1871. 
His  youthful  record  does  not  vary  materially  from  a  majority 
of  the  youth  of  our  country — the  same  servitude,  and  longing 
for  the  freedom  of  manhood,  and  the  same  general  result. 

Choosing  the  art  of  printing  as  the  profession  of  his  life, 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Pittsburg  (Pennsylvania) 
Dispatch,  April  11,  1852,  where  he  served  three  years  in  the 
"news"  department,  and  two  years  in  the  job  office. 
Armed  with  this  experience,  he  set  out  in  the  world  for 
himself,  and  after  various  changes,  including  the  position  of 
Mail  Agent  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  railroad,  which  he 
held  from  May,  1857,  to  the  time  he  resigned  to  enter  the 
army  in  1861. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  military  service  he  took  a  trip  to 
the  Great  West,  and  landed  in  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska,  in 
April,  1866,  and  remained  until  November  ist,  when  he  went 
to  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  and  worked  on  the  Herald  during  the 
winter  and  following  spring,  when  he  went  to  Chicago  and 
bought  an  office,  which  he  shipped  to  Decatur,  Morgan 
county,  Alabama,  where  he  started  the  Alabama  Republican. 
He  continued  the  publication  of  this  paper  about  seven 
months,  and  sold  out.  He  then  returned  to  Oskaloosa,  where 
he  was  married,  and  left  for  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska,  the  second 
time.  On  his  arrival  he  took  charge  of  the  Herald  office  as 
foreman,  which  position  he  held  nearly  two  years,  when  he 
removed  to  Ashland  and  took  charge  of  the  Times,  which  he 
published  until  the  summer  of  1871,  devoting  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  place  he  has  chosen  for  a 
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permanent  home.  In  the  capacity  of  editor  he  is  a  vigorous 
and  ready  writer,  and  a  successful  business  man,  doing  much 
for  the  settlement  of  the  county  in  which  he  lives. 

Politically,  he  is  a  republican,  doing  much  for  the  broad 
principles  of  human  equality  and  brotherhood. 

He  was  married  April  14,  1868,  to  Miss  Sadie  C.  Ferree, 
of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  when  the  Hawkeye  State  lost  one  of  her 
fairest  daughters. 

His  military  record  is  best  told  by  himself,  in  a  letter  now 
before  the  writer,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken  : 

"I  served  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  entire 
Rebellion.  Was  sworn  into  Uncle  Sam's  service  April  18, 
1861,  and  was  discharged  May  26,  1865.  Was  a  member  of 
Company  H,  old  thirteenth  (102)  regiment  Pennsylvania 
Veteran  Volunteers.  Rank,  sergeant.  Number  of  battles 
which  I  participated  in :  Warwick  Court  House,  Yorktown, 
Williamsburg,  Chickahominy,  Fair  Oaks,  Charles  City  Court 
House,  Malvern  Hills,  second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  Antietam, 
Williamsport,  Rappahannock,  Chancellorsville,  first  and 
second  Fredericksburg,  Salem's  Heights,  Gettysburg,  Wil- 
derness, Spottsylvania,  Fort  Stevens,  Wilson's  Creek, 
Frederick,  W^inchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  Weldon  Railroad  and 
Fort  Hell,  in  front  of  Petersburg.  I  also  participated  in  a 
great  many  skirmishes,  which  I  will  not  enumerate.  Was 
wounded  three  times  ;  at  Malvern  Hill,  Salem's  Heights  and 
at  Spottsylvania,  where  I  had  my  left  eye  shot  out." 

He  not  only  served  his  country  faithfully  himself,  but  his 
two  brothers,  and  the  only  ones  living  at  the  time,  paid  the 
sacrifice  of  treason  with  their  lives,  one  being  killed  in  battle 
and  the  other  starved  to  death  in  Andersonville  prison.  Sucli 
are  the  sad  events  of  war.  But  the  hero  of  this  sketch,  and 
the  only  remaining  brother,  did  not  escape  the  terrible 
consequences  of  the  unholy  Rebellion.  He  carries  with  him 
sad  memories  of  the  dreadful  conflict,  and  an  unfailing 
testimonial  of  his  unflinching  patriotism  and  soldierly 
sacrifice.  With  industrious  habits,  integrity  of  purpose  and 
noble  resolves,  he  has  become  a  necessity  in  the  sphere  he 
occupies,  and  is  opening  the  way  to  grander  achievements  in 
the  hereafter. 
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ETH  P.  MOBLEY.  There  are  many  parallels  as  well 
as  angles  and  crosses  in  the  highway  of  life.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  has  started  in  the  right  direction 
to  attain  the  goal  of  his  most  aspiring  ambition.  Young, 
enthusiastic,  full  of  physical  energy  and  mental  fire,  the  labors 
of  a  life  are  invitingly  spread  before  him. 

Seth  P.  Mobley  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Ohio, 
January  15,  1S45,  ^^'here  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1853, 
at  which  time  his  parents  emigrated  to  Iowa,  (Henry  county,) 
where  his  father  engaged  in  the  grocery  business.  In  1855 
he  entered  the  Advertiser  office  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  as  an 
apprentice.  He  left  there  in  1857  and  went  to  Burlington, 
Iowa,  to  attend  school,  where  he  remained  until  the  winter  of 
1 86 1-2.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 
in  Company  F,  i8th  Iowa  Infantry,  but  at  final  muster,  two 
months  thereafter,  was  mustered  out  on  account  of  being  too 
young.  In  November,  1862,  he  enlisted  again  as  a  private 
soldier  in  Company  B,  7th  Iowa  Cavalry — passed  final  muster 
and  immediately  went  into  active  service  on  the  plains  of 
Nebraska,  Dakota  and  Colorado.  In  the  summer  of  1864  he 
was  taken  from  his  regiment  and  detailed  as  Field  Messenger 
at  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  then  commanded 
by  General  S.  R.  Curtis.  In  this  capacity  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  several  battles  arising  from  Price's  last  raid  into 
Missouri ;  among  which  were  the  battles  at  Lexington,  Inde- 
pendence, Big  Blue,  Little  Blue,  Westport  and  Newtonia. — 
During  the  following  winter  he  was  placed  on  provost  duty  on 
the  southern  borders  of  Kansas,  where  he  succeeded  in 
arresting  several  parties  who  were  driving  off  large  herds  of 
cattle  from  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  June,  1865,  he  was,  by 
special  order  of  General  S.  M.  Dodge,  assigned  to  duty  at 
Headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte,  then  at  Fort  Kearney, 
where  he  soon  after  was  detailed  as  government  printer — 
purchased  press  and  material,  and  established  the  Kearny 
Herald,  a  weekly  newspaper,  which  was  afterwards  moved  to 
Colorado  and  known  as  the  Frontier  Index. 

He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  November  24,  1865,  by 
reason  of  expiration  of  term  of  service.     Soon  after  he  sold 
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out  press  and  material,  and  for  five  years  thereafter  was  engaged 
alternately  in  the  grocery  and  stock  business. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1870,  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Maggie  T.  G.  Eberhart,  established  the  Platte  Valley  Inde- 
pendent— a  twenty-four  column  weekly  paper — at  North 
Platte,  Nebraska.  On  the  first  day  of  July,  1S70,  they  sold 
the  press  and  material,  and  with  entire  new  material,  moved 
their  paper  to  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  where,  enlarged  to  a 
twenty-eight  column  sheet,  they  now  publish  it. 

Politically  Mr.   Mobley  is  an  unflinching  republican.     He 
is  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Press  Associ- 
ation, and  also  Secretary  of  the  Hall  County  Board  of  Immi- 
gration.    He  has  never  been  married,  and  never  a  member  of 
any  church.     He  is  thoroughly  temperate — making  no  use  of 
liquor  or  tobacco  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner.     He  is  one 
of  the  youngest  editors  and  publishers  in  the  state,  as  he  is 
now  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.     He  is  a  faithful  and  con- 
sistent advocate  of  all  needed  reforms,  both  in  the  social  and 
political  relations  of  life.     He  wields  a  trenchant,  vigorous 
pen ;  is  master  of  his  profession  as  a  practical  printer,  and 
deserves  much  credit  for  the  effort  he  is  making  in  company 
with  Mrs.   Eberhart,   to   render  journalism    in  Nebraska  an 
honor  to  the  profession.     At  home  he  shares  the  good  will  of 
his   neighbors   and   friends.     He  is  honest,   honorable  and 
charitable — not  given  to  the  stale  bickerings  of  a  mere  political 
quack,  or  the  brainless  ravings  of  an  editorial  mountebank. 
He  is  devoted   to  the  nobler  purposes  of  giving  force  and 
efficiency  to  established   facts,  to  the  purifying  of  the  public 
cauldron,  and  the  elevating  of  the  race  to  the  coming  era — 
when  manly  virtues  are  to  become  transcendent,  and  when 
the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  to  become  the  wisdom  of  love — 
guiding  the  ever  advancing  army  of  mortals  slowly  but  surely 
up  the  pathway  of  its  decreed  destiny. 

Such  is  briefly  the  written  and  unwritten  record  of  a  young 
man,  destined  to  become  more  extensively  and  honorably 
known  in  the  future  years  of  Nebraska's  triumphs. 
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B.  PARK  was  born  April  23,  1831,  in  Chemung  county, 
New  York.  He  is  of  Irish  descent,  his  great  grandfather 
being  one  of  three  brothers  who  came  from  the  old 
country  in  165 1  ;  and  from  whom  an  extensive  race  of 
that  name  has  sprung.  He  went  three  miles,  when  young,  to 
a  district  school,  and  in  1848  entered  the  Elmira  Academy, 
where  he  studied  the  English  branches,  surveying  and 
engineering  being  his  favorites.  In  1851  he  married  Miss 
Ellen  M.  Jones,  daughter  of  Edwin  K.  Jones,  Esq.,  and 
immediately  removed  to  Michigan,  where  he  followed 
surveying  for  several  years.  He  was  the  first  settler  and 
founder  of  the  village  of  Ovid,  Michigan,  now  a  town  of 
two  thousand  inhabitants.  He  filled  various  town  and 
county  ofiices  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

In  1 861  he  raised  a  company  of  volunteers  from  his  own 
town,  and  in  August  of  that  year,  with  his  company,  he  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  in  the  First 
Michigan  Cavalry  with  rank  of  Captain.  Was  sent  with  his 
regiment  to  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  with  it 
wintered  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  being  attached  to  the 
Fifth  Corps,  under  General  Banks.  Was  severely  wounded 
on  the  23d  of  March,  1862,  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  where 
General  Shields  charged  and  drove  General  Jackson  from 
behind  the  stone-wall.  Was  in  General  Pope's  retreat  across 
the  Rappahannock  until  August  20th,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  Major  in  the  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  reported  to 
that  regiment  for  duty.  In  October,  1862,  with  the  Fourth 
Cavalry  he  was  sent  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  participated 
in  the  pursuit  of  General  Bragg  through  Kentucky  to 
Cumberland  Gap.  On  the  9th  of  December  following  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Inspector  General  of  Cavalry, 
Department  of  the  Cumberland,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
organizing,  equipping  and  disciplining  the  army  preparatory 
to  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  In  April,  1863,  he  was 
promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  assumed  command  of 
his  regiment  at  Murfreesborough,  Tennessee,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  scouting  and  skirmishing  during  the 
summer.     In  the  fall  and  winter  he  was  stationed  in  Detroit, 
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Michigan,  recruiting  for  his  regiment,  and  sent  to  it  over 
six  hundred  men.  In  June  the  command  moved  toward 
Atlanta,  Georgia  ;  General  Gerrard  commanding  the  cavalry. 
At  Cartersville,  by  order  of  General  Gerrard,  Colonel  Park, 
with  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  men,  charged  the  left  wing 
of  the  rebel  army,  being  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  thirteen  men 
killed,  several  wounded  and  taken  prisoners,  and  forty  horses 
killed.  The  rebels  suffered  severely;  General  Earl,  com- 
manding their  cavalry  division,  being  killed.  His  body  was 
brought  back  by  the  Fourth  as  a  trophy.  At  Dallas,  Georgia, 
Colonel  Park,  with  his  regiment,  charged  the  enemy's  "left 
wing  from  their  rear,  and  drove  them  from  their  fortifications 
in  great  disorder.  For  this  General  McPherson,  commanding 
Sherman's  right  wing,  sent  his  compliments.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1864,  be  had  charge  of  the  defense  of  the 
Tennessee  &  Alabama  railroad,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Franklin,  Tennessee.  During  this  time  Forrest  and  Wheeler 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  capture  the  garrison 
and  town  of  Franklin.  In  one  of  these  efforts  Wheeler  lost 
forty  in  killed  and  many  wounded.  Brigadier  General 
Kelly,  of  General  Wheeler's  *  command,  was  mortally 
wounded.  A  lady  of  Franklin,  anxious  to  do  all  she  could 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  addressed  the  following  letters  to 
the  commander  of  the  post : 

Franklin,  September  4,  1864. 

Colonel  Park: — I  have  heard  my  friends,  Mrs.  Ewing 
and  Mr.  McEwen,  speak  of  you  in  such  terms  as  embolden 
me  to  beg  of  you  a  favor,  believing  if  compelled  to  refuse  it 
me,  you  will  do  it  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  not  from  a 
disinclination  to  grant  a  kindness  to  a  woman  in  distress. 
I  have  a  friend  who  is  in  your  hands,  a  prisoner,  and 
mortally  wounded — General  Kelly,  of  the  rebel  army.  I 
have  learned  that  General  Rosseau  has  said  that  he  was  to  be 
moved  to  Franklin  probably  to-day.  My  prayer  of  you  is 
that  he  may  be  brought  to  my  home  to  die,  as  he  may 
possibly  linger  several  days,  if  not  already  dead. 

Respectfully  yours,  Annie  McLemore. 

Colonel  Park  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  wounded 
comfortable,    but   with    General   Kelly  kindness  was  of  no 
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avail.  He  died  in  a  short  time,  being  unable  to  be  removed. 
The  kindness  thus  shown  no  doubt  suggested  the  idea  that 
the  Yankee's  generosity  was  unlimited,  even  in  time  of  war, 
and  emboldened  the  surgeon  left  in  charge  of  General  Kelly 
to  make  a  formal  application  for  an  escort  to  bury  him  with 
'•  all  honor  due  his  rank,"  to  which  Colonel  Park  replied  : 
"lam  ever  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  but  do  not  ask  me  to 
disgrace  my  soldiers  by  compelling  them  to  perform  military 
honors  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy  to  his  country."  In  the 
fall  of  1864,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  he 
tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  in  the  following 
order : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  29,  1864. 
extract : 

The  resignation  of  the  following  named  officers  are  hereby 
accepted,  to  take  effect  from  this  date,  upon  the  condition 
that  they  shall  receive  no  final  payments  until  they  have 
satisfied  the  pay  department  that  they  are  not  indebted  to  the 
government  :  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  B.  Park,  Fourth 
Michigan  Cavalry.  Cause — disability  from  wounds  received 
in  battle.     By  command  of 

Major  General  Thomas. 

Henry.  M.  Cist,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

To  J.  B.  Park,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fourth  Michigan 
Cavalry. 

Among  the  prominent  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged 
was  that  of  Winchester,  Virginia ;  Bull  Run  No.  2  ;  Perry- 
ville,  Kentucky  ;  Stone  River,  Tennessee  ;  Dalton,  Georgia  ; 
McMinnville,  Tennessee,  where  he  commanded  the  first 
brigade,  burned  several  bridges,  captured  and  burnt  a 
railway  train,  and  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners, 
besides  being  in  many  hard  skirmishes  that  were  very 
destructive  to  the  cavalry.  In  April,  1864,  Governor  Blair 
gave  him  an  appointment  of  Colonel  with  permission  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  engineers  and  mechanics,  but  the  indications 
were  that  the  war  was  near  its  close,  and  the  project  was  not 
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carried  out.  In  August,  1866,  he  moved  with  his  family  to 
Nebraska,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  surveying 
government  lands,  under  contracts  with  the  Surveyor 
General.  In  June,  1870,  he  bought  out  the  Platte  Valley 
Independent,  published  at  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  enlarged 
it  and  changed  the  name  to  the  Lincoln  County  Advertiser. 
In  politics  he  was  a  democrat  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion,  when  he  joined  the  Republican  party.  He  is  not 
very  radical  and  advocates  a  reduction  of  the  protective 
tariff,  and  reformation  in  the  civil  service  system. 

Mr.  Park  is  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Nebraska.  He  has  organized  several  colonies  and  settled 
them  in  favorable  localities ;  making  occasional  trips  East  in 
the  interest  of  immigration. 

The  Colonel  is  a  large,  fine  looking  man  ;  stands  about  six 
feet  in  height  and  will  turn  the  scale  at  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds.  He  has  a  medium  sized  head  and  a 
frank,  open  countenance.  There  is  not  a  line  of  treachery 
in  his  soul.  As  an  officer  he  inflicts  no  unnecessary 
hardships  upon  his  men.  He  would  protect  them  as  he 
would  his  own  life.  He  is  naturally  kind  hearted  ;  can  easily 
be  touched  with  a  tale  of  woe.  He  is  free  hearted  and 
liberal  to  a  fault ;  a  man  that  has  but  few  enemies  and  a  host 
of  firm  friends ;  is  a  valuable  acquisition  in  any  community 
where  his  lot  may  be  cast,  and  wields  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  influence  in  giving  tone  to  public  opinion. 


GRACE  CxREELEY  PARSONS  is  a  descendant  of  two 
brothers,  whose  names  are  to  be  found  in  a  list  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  about  twenty  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower.  His  grandfather  and 
great  grandfather  lived  to  be  eighty-five  years  old  respectively. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  removed  to 
Wisconsin  at  an  early  day,  where  he  still  resides.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Sophronia  Burt,  a  native  of 
New  York,  is  two  years  the  senior  of  her  husband,  and  still 
living,  aged  sixty-four  years. 
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Horace  Greeley  Parsons  was  born  in  Eagle,  Waukesha 
county,  Wisconsin,  August  19,  1847.  That  he  might  be  a 
true  copy  of  the  original  Greeley  stock,  after  whom  he  was 
christened,  it  was  the  desire  of  his  father  to  make  of  him  a 
good  printer  and  editor.  Accordingly  he  was  put  at  that 
business  when  but  fifteen  years  old.  His  first  engagement 
being  in  the  Register  office,  in  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  where 
he  learned  his  trade,  and  afterwards  became  an  equal 
proprietor,  with  his  brother-in-law  (the  former  publisher) 
of  the  Register,  which  was  enlarged  and  improved,  so  as  to 
be  acknowledged  as  the  best  county  paper  in  the  state.  On 
the  death  of  his  partner,  about  a  year  ago,  he  sold  the 
establishment  to  E.  G.  Benjamin,  for  $6,500.  Soon  after 
selling,  he  tried  "tramping  jour,"  in  Chicago,  but  did  not 
like  that  mode  of  life,  and  was  ready  to  receive  the  offer  of 
Mr.  Culver  to  enter  into  a  partnership  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  a  paper  at  Milford,  Nebraska,  which  was  consummated 
in  the  fall  of  1870.  He  likes  printer's  ink,  and  is  ready  with 
the  pen  ;  and,  together  with  his  partner,  makes  a  paper  that 
does  honor  to  the  county  as  well  as  the  hands  and  head  that 
produce  it.  He  has  been  an  active  republican  ever  since  he 
attained  his  majority.  From  all  that  can  be  learned  of  him, 
he  is  an  active,  industrious  and  promising  young  man,  full  of 
hope  and  undeveloped  glory.  There  is  one  visible  fault.  He 
is  now  nearly  twenty-four  years  old,  and  yet  "single."  His 
name  has  been  handed  over  to  the  society  of  marriageable 
young  ladies,  and  if  he  does  not  commit  the  most  sensible 
act  of  his  life  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time  it  will  be  duly 
recorded  on  the  black  list  of  old  incorrigibles.  But  that 
matter  is  left  for  settlement  between  himself  and  the  ladies. 
It  is  enough  for  these  sketches  to  bid  him  God  speed  in  his 
honorable  career. 
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ALDO  M.  POTTER,  the  last  editor  of  the  Omaha 
Republican,  was  born  in  the,  town  of  Burlington, 
Otsego  county,  New  York,  October  i,  1823.  His 
parents  were  Philo  Potter  and  Amanda  Potter,  vide 
Maynard — his  father  and  grandfathers,  on  both  sides,  being 
farmers.  The  Maynards  were  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Potters  from  Connecticut,  both  families  being  of  English 
origin.  On  the  maternal  side,  however,  the  blood  has  been 
crossed  by  the  introduction  of  a  French  wife  and  mother, 
which  left  its  stamp  on  the  whole  race  of  Maynards  of  that 
family,  in  swarthy  complexions,  black  eyes,  and  energetic 
temperaments.  These  characteristics  descended  from  the 
mother  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  tastes  from  early 
life  were  of  a  literary  turn,  and  whose  career  has  been  marked 
by  the  traits  which  such  an  intermingling  of  blood  was 
calculated  to  produce. 

Mr.  Potter  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  his  father  by  death 
several  months  before  he  was  three  years  of  age,  and  two 
years  subsequently,  before  attaining  the  age  of  five  years,  he 
was  "  put  out  "  to  live  with  a  farmer,  a  stranger  to  the  family, 
thirty  miles  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  early  childhood. 
There  he  remained,  during  most  of  the  time  being  compelled 
to  perform  severe  labor  for  one  of  such  tender  age.  When 
eleven  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  business, 
in  the  city  of  Utica,  New  York,  where  he  remained  nearly 
seven  years.  During  this  period,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  literary  club  known  as  "Youth's 
Lyceum,"  which  counted  among  its  members  several  who 
possessed  decided  ability — among  others.  Professor  Anson  J. 
Upson,  since  a  distinguished  lecturer  and  teacher,  now  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity  at  the  capital  of  the  Empire  State.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  year  a  literary  exhibition  was  given  by 
the  Lyceum,  and  Mr.  Potter,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
delivered  the  valedictory,  pursuant  to  the  choice  of  his 
associates. 

Long  confinement  in  the  deleterious  air  of  a  printing  office, 
and  close  application  to  business  and  study,  had  undermined 
his  health,  and  at  eighteen  he  embarked  on  a  sea  voyage. 
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shipping   before    the   mast,    where    he    remained    seventeen 
months,  during  which  time  he  circumnavigated  the  globe. 

On  his  return  he  embarked  again  in  the  printing  business, 
in  a  beautiful  town  in  the  Chenango  Valley,  New  York,  and  at 
twenty  years  of  age  became  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Oxford  Times.  There  six  years  were  spent,  when  he  changed 
his  residence  and  established  the  Havana  Journal,  at  Havana, 
Chemung  county.  New  York,  remaining  there  something  over 
two  years.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Saratoga  Springs, 
where  he  resolved  upon  a  new  profession,  and  after  a  few 
months'  close  study  was  admitted  as  an  Attorney  and  Coun- 
sellor of  the  State  of  New  York.  Subsequently,  in  1855,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  locality,  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  a  weekly  paper,  and, 
becoming  interested  in  the  business,  finally  gave  it  his  entire 
attention.  With  this  paper,  the  Saratogian,  he  was  connected 
as  editor  and  joint  proprietor  with  Mr.  B.  F.  Judson,  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  During  this  period  the  paper 
achieved  marked  success,  taking  rank  among  the  best  of  its 
class  in  the  Empire  State.  It  was  repeatedly  enlarged,  and 
substantially  superceded  all  rivals  in  that  noted  watering  place. 
A  semi -weekly,  and  finally  a  permanent  daily  were  successfully 
established.  In  1861,  after  the  accession  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Potter  was  appointed  Postmaster  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  a  position  which  he  held  five  and  a  half 
years,  and  until  removed,  in  the  fall  of  1866,  because  his 
paper  was  outspoken  against  the  policy  of  Andy  Johnson.  In 
September,  1870,  Mr.  Potter's  connection  with  the  Saratogan 
was  dissolved,  and  on  the  2d  of  January,  1871,  he  became 
connected  with  the  Omaha  Republican  as  editor  and  part 
proprietor,  which  position  he  held  until  the  consolidation  of 
the  Republican  with  the  Tribune  in  June,  1871. 

Mr.  Potter  was  married,  while  a  resident  of  Oxford,  New 
York,  to  Catherine  B.  Wheeler,  and  has  been  the  father  of 
six  children,  four  of  whom  survive. 

In  the  summer  of  1871  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Davenport  Gazette,  a  leading  paper  in  the  chief  town  of 
Iowa,  with  a  circulation  and  influence  over  the  entire  state. 
Davenport  is  a  town  of  some  20,000  inhabitants,  on  the  west 
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bank  of  the  Mississippi   river,  opposite  Rock  Island,  and  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island   &  Pacific  railway. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Potter  has  but  few  peers.  Precise  and 
brief,  with  a  liberal  knowledge  of  words  and  their  uses, 
enables  him  to  express  his  views  upon  a  given  topic  in  a 
pleasing  and  entertaining  manner.  His  rhetoric  is  not  after 
the  pattern  of  the  schools,  but  rather  a  plain  manner  of 
speech,  addressed  to  the  understanding  of  man. 

As  a  citizen,  a  neighbor  and  a  friend,  none  can  stand 
higher.  As  an  honorable  man  and  a  citizen  he  claims  an 
inheritance  in  the  good  will  of  those  who  know  him  best. 
He  is  now  a  Hawkeye,  but  we  give  him  this  place  among 
Nebraskans  as  a  remembrance  of  the  brief  period  in  which 
he  made  Nebraska  his  home. 


WILLIAM  SIMMS  STRETCH  was  born  near  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  December  3,  1842.  His  father,  Harvey 
N.  Stretch,  is  a  Buckeye,  and  was  born  in  181 1  ;  emi- 
grated to  Indiana  in  1822;  was  married  in  1835,  ^^^*^ 
died  of  typhoid  fever  in  1848.  The  maiden  name  of  his 
mother  was  Mary  A.  Graves,  also  an  Ohioan,  born  in  1820, 
and  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  Indiana  in  1822,  and  died 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1849,  with  that  dreaded 
disease.  Young  Stretch,  a  correct  copy  of  the  elder  Stretch 
family,  has  an  erect  carriage,  fair  complexion  and  light  hair. 
He  stands  five  feet  eleven  inches  and  three-quarters  in  his 
boots,  and  as  an  editor  his  fighting  weight  is  155  pounds, 
tare  and  tret. 

He  settled  in  Falls  City,  Richardson  county,  Nebraska, 
April  I,  1869,  at  which  time  he  purchased  a  half  interest  in 
the  Nemaha  Valley  Journal.  In  the  following  November  he 
purchased  the  other  half — becoming  sole  proprietor.  On  the 
first  of  May,  1870,  he  sold  a  half  interest  to  Hon.  E.  E. 
Cunningham,  and  the  two  constituted  the  publishing  and 
editorial  head  of  the  institution,  and  together  they  made  an 
able  and  efficient  paper — doing  a  good  service  for  the  county 
to  which  it  is  specially  devoted.     On  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
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C.  to  an  official  position  under  Uncle  Sam,  Mr.  Stretch  again 
became  sole  proprietor,  which  he  still  continues,  keeping  his 
paper  fully  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  There  is  one 
' '  blemish  ' '  in  his  moral  character  that  comes  under  the  head 
of  "unpardonable  sin."  He  is  an  old  bachelor  !  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  take  immediate  steps  to  remove  that  stain, 
so  that  he  may  be  numbered  among  those  who  are  called 
"  the  salt  and  savor  of  the  earth." 

As  to  his  military  record  it  is  desirable  that  he  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  himself: 

"I  joined  the  regular  U.  S.  army  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on 
the  1 6th  of  August,  i860,  was   immediately  sent  to  Newport 
Barracks,  Kentucky.     On  the  31st  of  October,  same  year,  was 
sent  via  New  Orleans  and  Indianola  (Texas),  to   Fort  Colb, 
Indian  Territory,  where  I  was   assigned    to  Company  'F,' 
ist  U.  S.  Infantry,  under  Captain  Seth  M.  Barton,  afterwards 
a  rebel  General — the  post   being   then   under  command  of 
Joseph  H.  Plummer,  Captain  of  company  'C     General  C. 
C.   Gilbert  was  then  a  Captain   of  company   *B,'   and  was 
second  in  command.     In  May  1861,  the  post  was  evacuated, 
and  the  entire  command  ordered  to  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
where  it  arrived  in  June    the   same  year.      Company    '  F ' 
remained  at  Ft.  Leavenworth  till  August,  1862,  when  it  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  and  remained  there  until  14th 
of  February,  1863,  and  was  ordered  back  to  Leavenworth  and 
immediately  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  to  escort  government 
funds  ;  returned  to  Leavenworth  in  June,  1863,  and  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  and  participated  in 
the  bombardment  till  the  surrender  of  General  Pemberton. 
Here  the  entire  regiment  was  re-united  for  the  first  time  since 
1849.     ^6  then  moved  to  New  Orleans,  and  accompanied 
General  Banks  on  a  raid   in  south  western  Louisiana,   but 
returned  to  provost  duty  in  New  Orleans  within  ten  days,  and 
remained  there  till   1867,  at  which  time  I  took  leave  of  the 
army,  having  served  seven  years. 

"My  rank  was  that  of  First  or  Orderly  Sergeant — first 
promotion  being  on  the  day  Vicksburg  was  surrendered.  As 
a  matter  of  course  I  should  have  been  raised  to  higher  military 
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honors  had  the  '  authorities '  known  my  qualifications  for 
the  position  of  Brigadier  General. 

"From  this  brief  epitome  you  will  see  that  my  military 
career  has  not  been  an  eventful  one — more  profitable,  perhaps, 
to  myself  than  the  government,  as  I  entered  the  service  an 
unsophisticated  youth  and  left  it  rich  in  knowledge — gained 
in  the  school  of  experience. 

"  My  military  record,  so  unimportant  to  others,  to  me  is 
filled  with  pleasant  reminiscences.  I  did  not  go  into  battle, 
merely  because  I  was  not  ordered  there — yet  I  performed 
important  duties  and  endured  hardships  almost  if  not  quite 
equal  to  those  who  so  nobly  stood  before  the  showers  of  shot 
and  shell." 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  during  his  service  in  New 
Orleans  he  was  detailed  to  work  in  the  government  printing 
office  at  General  Sheridan's  headquarters,  where  he  gained  a 
practical  knowledge  of  type  setting,  which  business  he  has 
followed  to  the  present  time. 

In  closing,  it  is  hoped  that  his  faithful  record  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  close  of  life's  journey,  when,  amid  the  regret 
of  friends,  but  filled  with  peace  and  glorified  with  the  Divine 
Benediction,  he  draws  around  him  "  the  drapery  of  his  couch, 
like  one  who  lays  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 


DGAR  NEWELL  SWEET.  The  grandparents  of  Mr. 
j  f  Sweet,  on  his  father's  side,  were  of  Scotch  descent,  and 
lived  to  be  eighty-two  and  eighty-three  years  old, 
respectively.  On  his  mother's  side  his  grandparents 
were  a  mixture  of  Yankee  and  German  ;  his  grandfather 
attaining  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  his  grandmother  about 
seventy  years.  His  father  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years,  from  an  accidental  injury.  His  uncles  are  mechanics 
and  farmers,  paving  their  way  through  the  world  by  the 
"sweat  of  their  brow."  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
farmers. 

The   subject    of    this   sketch   was   born    in    the   town   of 
Marshall,    Oneida  county,   New  York,   December  6,    1842, 
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where  he  lived  until  six  years  old,  when  his  parents  removed 
to  northern  Wisconsin,  then  a  new  and  wild  country,  far 
from  the  advantages  of  civilization.  Young  Sweet  was 
e<:lucated  to  the  labors  of  the  farm  until  his  seventeenth  year, 
having  the  benefit  only  of  winter  terms  in  the  district  school, 
which  in  a  new  country  is  but  a  poor  excuse  at  best.  As  an 
offset  to  the  educational  disadvantages  of  his  early  life,  he 
was  possessed  of  the  redeeming  and  commendable  quality  of 
mind  that  induced  him  to  read  every  book  he  could  buy  or 
borrow,  which  enabled  him  to  progress  much  faster  in  his 
intellectual  pursuits  than  any  of  his  associates.  He  always 
had  a  desire  to  rise  above  his  surroundings,  and  worked  most 
faithfully  to  accomplish  this  end.  When  seventeen  years  old 
he  entered  a  printing  office,  and  worked  at  "  the  art  preserva- 
tive of  all  arts"  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  in 
1 861.  His  military  record  is  best  taken  from  a  letter  just 
received  by  the  writer.  He  says:  "I  was  a  private  in 
Company  K,  4th  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  from  April,  1861,  to 
August,  1864.  I  served  in  the  battle  of  Indian  Bend, 
western  Louisiana,  in  April,  1863,  under  Banks;  and  was  in 
numerous  cavalry  skirmishes  during  that  summer.  In  the 
battle  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  August,  1862.  In  the 
battle  of  Port  Hudson,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1863,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  and  remained  at  that  place  during 
the  siege  until  its  surrender,  July  8,  1863.  Was  also  at 
Vicksburg  in  1862,  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  siege. 
Engaged  in  numerous  cavalry  skirmishes,  in  1862-63-64,  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  In  April,  1865,  I  was  Command- 
ing Captain  of  the  6th  U.  S.  Volunteers.  Crossed  the 
Plains  by  way  of  Fort  Kearney  (from  Leavenworth,  Kansas), 
Fort  Sedgewick,  to  Fort  Laramie,  thence  to  Denver  City 
(Colorado),  and  back  to  Laramie  again.  I  then  went  with 
my  command  to  Fort  Bridger,  then  to  Salt  Lake  City,  then 
back  to  Fort  Bridger  again.  I  then  went  to  South  Pass  and 
established  a  post  for  the  protection  of  immigrants  against 
Indians  and  robbers.  I  returned  with  my  command  to  Fort 
Kearney,  September,  1866,  just  as  the  U.  P.  railroad  was 
completed  to  that  place,  having  marched  my  company  over 
three  thousand  miles,  on  foot,  in  one  year  and  a  half.     We 
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were  sent  west  to  '  fight  the  Indians,  but  never  met  the 
untutored  '  Lo'  in  'deadly  combat.'  I  was  mustered  out 
of  the  service  in  September,  1866,  and  returned  to  Wisconsin 
and  soon  engaged  in  the  printing  business.  I  was  eighteen 
years  old  when  I  entered  the  army,  and  twenty-three  years  of 
age  when  mustered  out. ' ' 

After  his  return  from  the  army,  he  determined  to  follow 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  took  a  course  in  a  commercial 
college,  for  that  purpose,  but  finally  changed  his  mind  and 
returned  again  to  the  printing  office,  and  was  foreman  in  the 
Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Democrat  office,  in  1867,  and  became  the 
editor  of  the  Calumet  Reflector,  at  Chilton,  Wisconsin,  in 
January,  1868,  which  he  continued  to  publish  until  July 
1870,  when  he  started  the  Western  Union,  at  Missouri  Valley, 
Iowa,  and  published  the  same  about  three  months,  when  he 
removed  to  West  Point,  Nebraska,  and  established  the  West 
Point  Republican,  November  18,  1870.  The  Republican  is 
a  live  paper  and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  its  section  of  the  state,  and  to  the  building  up  of  a  good 
and  wholesome  literature. 

He  was  married  June  29,  1867,  to  Miss  Ida  J.  Bartlett,  of 
Stockbridge,  Wisconsin,  an  estimable  lady,  well  worthy  the 
man  of  her  choice. 

Politically  he  has  always  been  a  "  red  hot  "  republican. — 
He  was  defeated  for  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Calumet, 
Wisconsin,  in  1868,  in  a  democratic  stronghold.  He  was 
postmaster  at  Chilton,  Wis.,  from  August,  1869,  to  July, 
1870,  when  he  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  moving  west. — 
Religiously  he  embraces  no  ritual  form  of  faith,  but  believes 
in  doing  right  as  therein  "all  the  virtue  lies."  Editorially 
he  is  a  ready  writer,  and  expects  to  make  the  profession  a  life 
labor.  He  is  determined  to  rank  as  a  writer  (political,  local, 
and  general)  with  at  least  the  common  average  of  the  editors 
of  the  state.  Mr.  Sweet  is  yet  a  young  man,  and  with  his 
determined  pluck  and  rare  ability,  gained  in  the  school  of 
experience,  is  destined  to  ascend  the  imperial  ladder  that 
rests  upon  the  earth,  but  the  top  round  of  which  is  upward, 
lost  to  sight  in  the  clouded  canopy  of  heaven. 
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Moses  henry  Sydenham  is  a  native  of  London, 
I]  England,  having  first  beheld  the  morning  light  in 
[1|  Thomas  street,  Spitalfield  Parish,  on  the  30th  day  of 
'May,  1835.  He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  children 
of  Judea,  who  adopted  the  faith  and  teachings  of  the  Nazarene 
in  the  beginning  of  the  christian  era.  This  branch  of  the 
family  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the  landing  of  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  in  England  ;  being  the  descendant  of 
Hugh  Sydenham,  who  was  a  General  in  the  army  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  during  his  invasion  of  the  land  of  the  Goths 
and  Gauls.  Hugh  Sydenham  had  a  brother  Michael,  also  a 
General,  who  died  without  issue.  Hugh  Sydenham  received 
a  large  estate  in  Devonshire  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 
Since  that  time  branches  of  the  family  have  settled  in  Somer- 
setshire, Dorsetshire,  and  in  and  near  London.  The  father 
of  Moses  was  born  in  the  town  of  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire. 
One  member  of  the  ancestral  family  was  Dr.  Sydenham,  who 
lived  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I  of  England,  in  the 
times  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  his  medical  writings  and  practice 
being  well  known  in  the  medical  world.  Colonel  Sydenham, 
another  uncle,  was  one  of  the  counsellors  of  Cromwell. 
Another  Colonel  Sydenham,  in  those  days  of  trying  ordeals, 
defended  the  town  of  Poole  against  the  royal  legions  of 
Prince  Rupert,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Charles  L  And  still 
another  Sydenham  was  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Sydenham, 
where  the  noted  Crystal  Palace  is  located.  Some  of  the 
members  of  this  family  held  positions  in  the  East  India  army. 
now  merged  in  the  British  army.  Some  hold  high  positions 
in  the  church,  some  editors,  and  still  others  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life.  One  cousin  is  editor  of  the  leading  paper  in 
Dorsetshire,  who  is  also  the  author  of  several  works,  one  of 
which  is  a  history  of  Dorsetshire,  which  gives  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Sydenham  family.  When  Moses  H. 
was  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  he  visited  his  uncle,  then 
ninety-six  years  of  age.  Several  other  members  of  the  family 
lived  to  be  nearly  of  that  age.  His  father  died  at  the  age  of 
forty  eight  years;  his  mother  is  still  living;  her  home  being 
at  Kearney  City,  Nebraska. 
14 
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Few  men  have  struggled  more  constantly  with  the  afflictions 
and  inconveniences  of  poverty  than  has  Moses  H.  Sydenham. 
The  son  of  poor  parents,  in  a  country  where  position,  occu- 
pation and  almost  manhood  itself  depend  in  a  large  degree 
upon  monied  influence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  sought  for  the 
air  of  freedom,  where  he  could  find  an  ample  field  in  which 
to  develop  the  powers  encased  in  the  human  soul.  Being 
possessed  of  a  determined  will  and  a  resistless  spirit,  he 
generally  carries  to  a  successful  conclusion  everything  he 
undertakes.  The  story  of  his  early  life  is  best  told  in  his 
own  words  : 

"My  occupations  in  struggling  through  the  world  have 
been  varied.  My  parents  were  very  poor,  and  at  the  age  of 
nine  years  I  had  to  work  out  to  help  support  the  family.  My 
father  was  a  cooper — my  mother  helped  in  our  living  also  by 
weaving  silk  and  satin.  My  first  occupation  was  making  sus- 
penders— twenty-four  cents  per  week — no  board — that  was  at 
nine  years  old.  At  ten,  I  worked  the  best  part  of  a  year  at 
weaving  white  fringe  for  window  curtains — thirty-seven  and  a 
half  cents  per  week — no  board.  At  eleven  years  old  I  went 
to  work  for  the  firm  of  Reumant  &  Edmunds,  book-binders. 
Paternoster  Row,  London ;  continued  four  years.  My  wages 
were  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
week — no  board — walking  to  and  from  home,  back  and  forth, 
morning  and  night,  about  four  miles  each  way,  and  having  to 
work  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  o'clock  at 
night.  In  the  busy  time  of  winter  I  have  often  gone  home  at 
from  eleven  o'clock  at  night  to  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Sometimes  weary  and  sleepy,  sitting  down  on  door  steps  of 
the  great  city  to  be  woke  up  by  the  policeman  passing  by. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  my  father  died,  leaving  me  at  the  head 
of  a  family  of  six  children.  I  then  had  the  responsibility 
of  them  and  my  widowed  mother.  Out  of  respect  for  my 
father  the  West  India  Dock  Company,  of  London,  who  had 
employed  my  father  for  many  years  as  a  cooper,  gave  me  a 
position  as  messenger  in  their  service,  and  finally  took  me 
into  their  printing  office,  where  I  stayed  till  I  was  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  improving  my  time  as  best  I  could,  when  not 
working,  in  reading  and  disciplining  my  mind  and  providing 
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for  that  soul  God  had  given  me  and  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  my  widowed  mother  and  her  family.  My  Sabbaths  wer^ 
employed  in  the  Sabbath  school,  teaching  the  poor  friendless 
children  of  the  great  city.  Guided  by  a  loving  Heavenly 
Father's  hand,  I  formed  an  attachment  for  the  starry  banner 
that  I  had  so  often  seen  waving  from  the  masts  and  quarter 

decks  of  the  American  shipping  in  the  West  India  Docks. 

An  attachment  once  formed,  I  had  to  find  means  to  get  awrv 
— for  I  knew  that  it  would  be  the  only  way  that  I  could  '-•\j 
upward  and  onward  to  the  bright  goal  beyond,  and  secure*^ a 
certain  and  sure  living  at  some  future  day  for  my  widowed 
mother  and  my  brothers  and  sisters.     There  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  over  time  at  printing,  and  soon  earned  sufficient 
money  in  that  way  and  the  selling  of  a  few  periodicals,   to 
purchase  a  passage  ticket  to  New  York.     I  bid  farewell  to  all 
and  sailed  for  the  better  land.     I  had  no  friends — no  relatives 
to  go  to.     I  was  going— a  stranger  in  a  strange  land— a  land, 
however,  full  of  bright  hope  and  promise.     I  went  to  Boston. 
There  I  was  with  but  a  dollar  in  my  pocket,  sitting  on  my 
box,  and  hardly  knowing  what  to   do.     I  had  my  box  safely 
stored  at  an  eating  house  near  by  the  railroad  depot,  and  then 
went  to  hunt  up  work.     Soon  found  some,  and  next  day  I 
was    printing    engravings    for    'The    Lamplighter,'    in     the 
printing  house   of  Rand  &  Co.     The  wages  were  too  small, 
and  I  was  for  roaming.     I  went  to  New  York,   from  there 
traveled  on  foot  through  to  Otsego  county,  where  I  worked 
in  the  hop  yards  for  a  time.      I  soon  left  there  and  followed  a 
seafaring  life,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a 
sailor,  before  the  mast.     After  much  roughing  and  buffetry  I 
finally  quit  the  seafaring  business  at  Savannah,  Georgia — trav- 
eled through  the   hot  burning  sands  of  Georgia  almost  bare- 
footed and  without  money  till  I  reached  a  point  near  Augusta. 
There  I  remained  for  about  a  year — plowed  and  hoed  corn 
and  potatoes — cut  wood,   ditched  and  taught  school.     Left 
there,  and  finally  reached  Kansas  City,  Missouri.     For  a  time 
worked  there  on  the   'Kansas  City  Enterprise,'   and  made 
brick.     Took  billious  fever  and  was    very  sick — could  not 
work.     I  joined  a  party  there  to  go  down  in  a  skiff  to  Cairo 
— down  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  when  just 
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about  to  Start,  an  agent  of  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell  asked 
me  if  I  would  go  with  one  of  their  freight  trains  of  wagons 
and  oxen,  to  Fort  I.aramie.     Liberal  wages  were  offered  and 
I  started.     We  traveled  armed  then,  for  the  Cheyennes  were 
hostile      Went   to  Laramie,  and  on  returning  reached  Ash 
Hollow,  on  the  North  Platte  river,  on  the  last  day  of  November. 
There  the  snow  was  a  foot  deep,  and  the  same  night  a  storm 
came  on  which  lasted  several  days  and  nights,   completely 
filling  all  the  outlets  from  the  Hollow  where  we  were  encamped. 
We  had  to  stay  with  the  Ogallalla  Sioux,  who  were  only  a  few 
miles  from  us.     They  gave  us  what  buffalo  meat  we  wanted, 
and  kept  us  from  starving.     We  had  to  stay  there  snow-bound 
for  over  six  weeks— then  we  started  for  Fort  Kearney  on  the 
ice   of  the  Platte  river,  which  place  we  reached  in  about  six- 
teen days,   after  severe  trials  and  hardships.     A  day  or  two 
after  arriving  at  Kearney,  in  February,  another  severe  snow 
wind  storm   came  up  which  completelv  burned  all  the  one 
story  buildings.     In  this  storm  a  young  German,  who  worked 
for  the  sutler,  was  lost— wandered  off  while  going  from  his 
boarding  house  to  his  lodgings.     His  remains  were  found  m 
the  hills  five  miles  away,  the  following  spring.     I  took  his 
place   with  the   sutler,  and  became  a  sort  of   general   help 
—clerked    in  his   store  and  laboring  at  anything  required. 
\fter  earning  sufficient  I  went  back  to  England  and  brought 
out  one  brother.     I  soon    after  sent  for  another,  and  m  the 
course  of  time  went  again  and  brought  out  my  mother  and 
the   rest   of  my  family.     I  had   prepared   a   place   for    them 
seventeen  miles  west  of  Kearney.     Started  a  settlement  and 
named  it  'Hopeville,'  for  I  hoped  much  from  it.     I  kept  the 
family  there  while  I  was  doing  business  at  Fort  Kearney  and 
earning  money  for  their  support  and  the  improvement  of  the 
place      I   built  houses  and  planted  trees.     Early  in  1863  i 
left  Kearney  and  went  to  live  entirely  on  my  ranche^    In 
1864  the  Cheyennes  comm.enced  their  murders  in  the  Platte 
and  Blue  river  valleys.     My  neighbor's  house,  seven  miles 
west  of  me,  was  burned  and  the  inmates  killed.     At  Plum 
creek  thirty-two  miles  west,  thirteen  were  massacred.      I  rains 
were  robbed  ;  stages  were  stopped,  so  I  concluded  to  give  up 
too      I  then  again  accepted  the  position  of  postmaster  at 
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Fort  Kearney,  and  have  kept  it  ever  since.  I  abandoned  my 
ranche  and  settlement  at  Hopeville.  While  traveling  from 
Ash  Hollow  to  Kearney  on  the  ice  I  was  within  a  foot  of 
death  from  falling  in  an  open  place  in  the  ice  while  drinking 
water.  Last  surrgner  I  was  appointed  census  Marshal.  While 
traveling  my  horse  stumbled  with  me  and  came  down  on  my 
leg  with  his  huge  carcass.  My  leg  was  fractured  and  the  ankle 
severely  sprained.  I  was  disabled  thereby  for  over  two  months 
— preventing  the  fulfilment  of  my  duties  as  census  Marshal 
and  of  any  other  duties — losing  much  time  and  receiving  no 
recompense.  In  the  year  1862, 1  commenced  the  publication 
of  the  '  Kearney  Herald,'  at  Fort  Kearney,  but  from  want  of 
proper  support  and  other  causes  was  not  long  continued.  It 
afterwards  passed  in. o  other  hands,  was  published  again  for 
some  time  at  Kearney,  and  then  went  ahead  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  as  a  sort  of  traveling  press,  with  the  title  of 
'The  Frontier  Index  '  instead  of  the  '  Kearney  Herald.'  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1S70,  I  sent  forth  into  the 
world  the  first  number  of  'The  Central  Star,'  which  I  am  now 
issuing,  and  which,  though  small  now,  I  trust  as  time  advances 
may  increase  in  magnitude,  and  shed  its  light  upon  the  people 
of  the  earth.  I  hope  it  will  improve,  advance  and  become 
brighter  with  the  progress  of  time." 

In  the  spring  of  1866  he  made  his  first  public  address  on 
the  "Saviors  of  our  Country."  This  was  followed  by  an 
address  at  Fort  Kearney,  before  the  First  Nebraska  Cavalry, 
on  the  death  of  General  Scott.  He  also  prepared  an  elaborate 
address  on  the  "Physical  Developments  of  Nebraska,"  which 
was  delivered  with  good  acceptance  at  Lincoln,  Omaha  and 
other  places,  and  was  finally  published  in  the  Central  Union 
Agriculturist,  as  a  production  worthy  of  a  more  extended 
field  of  usefulness. 

In  1868  he  was  nominated  for  the  State  Senate,  but 
through  partizan  manceuvers,  was  deprived  of  his  certificate 
of  election,  which  was  given  to  his  democratic  opponent,  J. 
C,  Barnum.  He  contested  the  seat,  but,  after  much  delay, 
his  case  was  indefinitely  postponed,  and  thus  the  matter  stands 
to  this  day,  as  a  living  testimonial  of  political  wire-working. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  a  delegate  from  Kearney  and 
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Buffalo  counties  to  the  District  Convention,  held  at  Lone 
Tree,  when  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Representative 
District  and  eleventh  Senatorial  District.  His  name  was  also 
mentioned  in  the  State  Legislature  for  U.  S.  Senator,  but  he 
has  no  hopes  or  particular  aspirations  in  thi^;  direction.  He 
is  content  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  Republican  party  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  country. 

He  was  married  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1866,  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  to  Miss  H.  Electa  Atwood,  to  whom 
he  was  attracted  by  the  goodness  of  her  head  and  heart  as 
shown  in  many  of  her  poems  and  other  productions  from  her 
pen.  They  have  two  children,  Moses  Emanuel  Alvin  and 
Washington  Atwood  Dallas. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Sydenham  has  not  received  the 
reward  for  his  labors  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  Politics 
being  an  ungrateful  master  and  politicians  very  jealous  of  a 
rivalry  that  possesses  the  vim  and  pluck  which  threatens  a 
passing  shadow  over  their  own  political  greatness. 

Religiously  he  was  baptised  in  the  Episcopal  church  of 
England.  He  also  attended  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  but  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  his  religious  home  has  been  the  wide 
world  with  the  Bible  as  his  guide  of  faith  and  practice. 

As  a  writer  he  has  taken  much  interest  in  behalf  of 
Nebraska,  and  is  the  author  of  the  proposition  to  make  Fort 
Kearney  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  and  to  this  idea  his 
"  Central  Star"  is  particularly  devoted. 


mi 


RANK   M.    VANCIL,    the     editor   of    the    Brownville 

Democrat,  is  a  young  man,  an  Illinoian  by  birth,  and 

Ijj     immigrated  to  Brownville,  Nebraska,  in  the  autumn  of 

J    1869.     He  went  into  the  newspaper  business  immme- 

diately  upon  his  arrival,  and  is  connected  with   one  of  the 

leading  journals  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Vancil  was  born  in  Sangamon  county,  Ilinois,  on  the 
29th  day  of  January,  1840.  His  father,  Simeon  Vancil,  is 
one  of  the  few  surviving  pioneers  who  settled  central  Illinois 
in  i8i8,  when  the  territory,  which  now  comprise  the  fertile 
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and  populous  counties  of  Sangamon,  Macoupin,  Morgan, 
Cass,  Logan,  Christian  and  Menard,  was  a  howling 
wilderness,  inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild  beasts  and  when 
not  a  dozen  families  could  be  found  in  a  circuit  of  many- 
miles.  The  old,  gentleman  still  lives  on  the  homestead 
pre-empted  by  his  father  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  where  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  born,  partially  educated,  and 
taught  the  arduous  labors  of  husbandry. 

But,  agriculture  not  suiting  the  taste  of  young  Vancil,  we 
find  him,  upon  arriving  at  his  majority,  striking  out  from  the 
paternal  roof,  determined  to  hew  out  a  fortune  for  himself. 
The  advantages  afforded  for  an  education  by  the  country 
schools  being  limited,  he  resolved  to  enter  college,  and  not 
having  the  means  necessary  to  defray  the  expense,  he 
commenced  teaching  in  the  district  schools  of  the  country. 
Those  who  have  taught  in  the  rural  districts  and  "boarded 
out,"  will  know  something  of  -the  manner  in  which  this 
young  pedagogue  worked  his  way  up  the  ladder  of  knowledge. 
He  often  remarks,  however,  that  some  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  district  school  room, 
and  the  greatest  pecuniary  achievement  he  ever  realized  was 
the  first  hundred  dollars  earned  in  "  teaching  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot,"  at  the  insignificant  salary  of  eighteen  dollars 
per  month. 

Collecting  a  few  hundred  dollars  together  he  entered 
Shurtleff  College,  upper  Alton,  Illinois,  and  finished  a  select 
course  with  a  maximum  standard  in  deportment  and  diligence. 
Leaving  college  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  read 
assiduously  for  a  year,  keeping  up  expenses  by  teaching. 
Growing  tired  of  the  intricacies  and  complications  of  the 
legal  profession,  he  threw  aside  Blackstone  and  Kent  and 
took  up  the  pen.  He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  several  of 
the  leading  literary  magazines  in  the  United  States  under  the 
nom  de  phnne  of  "Frank  May  field,"  and  acquired  consid- 
erable notoriety  as  a  writer  in  both  prose  and  verse. 

Mr.  Vancil  was  married  in  October,  1870,  to  Miss  Emma 
Argo,  of  Vermont,  Illinois,  and  has  become  a  permanent 
citizen  of  Brownville.  He  is  a  life-long  democrat  of  t^e 
liberal,    progressive    school,  and  wields  an  active,  vigilant 
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pen.  He  is  a  man  of  strictly  temperate  habits,  and  possesses 
a  high  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  honor  and  integrity. 
He  is  a  calm,  dispassionate  writer,  a  clear  and  concise 
reasoner,  and  is  doing,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other  man 
through  his  paper,  to  advertise  Nebraska,  build  up  its  wealth 
and  develop  its  resources. 


ILLIAM  H.  H.  WATERS  was  born  in  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  November  27,  1835.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  New  York,  and  his  grandparents  came  from 
the  land  of  steady  habits.  His  mother  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven  years,  and  his  fother  is  still  living  at 
the  age  of  about  eighty  years.  The  death  of  his  mother 
deprived  young  Waters  of  a  home  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
from  that  time  he  buffeted  with  the  waves  of  misfortune,  as 
children  under  like  circumstances  generally  do.  For  a  year 
or  so  he  found  a  home  and  employment  as  "Devil"  in  a 
printing  office,  this  being  the  initial  point  in  which  was  laid 
his  choice  of  occupation  for  life.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
he  crossed  the  Plains  to  California  ;  crossing  the  Missouri 
river  at  the  point  where  Omaha  now  stands,  but  at  that  time 
no  tent  or  hut  could  be  seen  to  break  the  monotony  of  a 
boundless  prairie.  After  two  years'  traveling  in  California 
and  Oregon,  he  returned  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus  and  New 
York,  to  eastern  Iowa,  from  whence  he  had  set  out  three 
years  before.  In  this  western  adventure  he  accumulated  but 
little,  which  he  determined  to  devote  to  the  best  possible  use. 
Accordingly  he  entered  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa;  but  soon  becoming  dissatisfied,  he 
changed  to  the  academy  of  S.  L.  Howe,  in  the  same  city,  in 
which  he  continued  about  two  years,  and  then  began  the 
study  of  law,  which  he  pursued  about  two  years,  and  then 
started  west.  He  was  in  Nebraska  City  as  early  as  1856,  but 
did  not  make  it  his  permanent  residence  until  1859.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  he  purchased  the  Press,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
which  he  continued  as  such  for  one  year,  when  he  began  the 
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publication  of  a  daily,  and  continued  it  up  to  1865,  at  which 
time  he  sold  out,  with  the  view  of  engaging  in  other  business. 
In  1863  he  was  commissioned  as  Receiver  in  the  U.  S.  Land 
Office,  at  Nebraska  City,  and  held  the  position  until  removed 
by  Andrew  Johnson,  in  1866.  In  1868  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  as  a  daily,  but  he 
met  strong  opposition  from  the  Press  and  News  offices. 
Under  this  excitement  a  fourth  daily  appeared  in  1870,  and  a 
severe  contest  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  the 
three  other  dailies,  leaving  the  Chronicle  sole  occupant  of 
the  field.  In  1868  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1864  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  North,  of  Nebraska  City. 
Politically,  he  owes  allegiance  only  to  the  Republican  party, 
being  an  abolitionist  previous  to  its  organization.  Religiously, 
he  is  inclined  to  "be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind"  that 
most  denominational  dogmas  are  but  subterfuges  with  which 
to  manage  the  unthinking  masses.  For  several  years  he  held 
a  place  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Saunders,  but  never  saw 
active  duty  as  a  soldier.  Newspaporially,  he  is  a  good  printer, 
a  good  editor  and  %vriter,  a  good  citizen,  and  publishes  a  good 
paper,  in  a  good  city,  located  in  a  gocd  section  of  a  good 
state. 


LIVER  T.  B.  WILLIAMS.  Every  man  is  supposed  to 
have  an  organism,  temperament  and  peculiarities 
essential  to  his  individuality.  This  will  be  applicable 
to  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  possessed  of  great  independence 
of  mind,  quick  impulse,  deep  and  generous  feeling,  and  an 
indifference  to  public  opinion  ;  hence  his  motives  are  not  as 
liable  to  be  controlled  by  selfish  actions.  Strictly  conscientious 
and  scrupulously  exact,  he  detests  dishonesty,  corruption  and 
trickery,  whenever  and  wherever  found.  His  independence 
causes  him  to  show  his  likes  and  dislikes  in  an  unmistakable 
degree.  This  draws  around  him  many  true  friends  and  repels 
many  bitter  enemies ;  his  warm  and  genial  disposition  and 
agreeable  manners  securing  the  greater  number  of  the  former. 
He  is  identified  with  the  best  interests  of  Nebraska,  and  well 
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versed  in  all  her  material  developments.  His  voice  and  his 
pen  will  do  much  to  imfold  within  his  adopted  state  a  still 
greater  degree  of  prosperity. 

Oliver  T.  B.  Williams  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
August  30,  1835.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  New  England 
Yankees.  His  maternal  descent  is  from  the  Stuart  family  of 
Scotland.  His  mother  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years, 
her  mother  at  ninety-six  years,  her  father  at  sixty  years.  His 
father's  parents  were  about  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  their 
death.  His  father  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years. 

Judge  Williams  is  a  graduate  in  the  class  of  1855  of  the 
Michigan  University.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
same  state,  before  Chief  Justice  Sanford  M.  Green,  who  was 
a  warm  personal  friend.  He  read  law  a  portion  of  the  time 
with  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  afterwards  admitted  to  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  ministry,  with  J.  P.  Richardson,  brother  of 
J.  D.  Richardson,  of  this  state.  Mr.  Williams  has  held  the 
different  offices  of  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Circuit  Court 
Commissioner,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Mayor  of  Columbus, 
and  other  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  gift  of  the 
people.  In  every  place  his  ability  is  recognized,  and  he 
retires  from  office  with  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
personal  pojnilarity.  At  one  time  he  was  nominated  on  the 
republican  ticket  in  his  district  in  Michigan,  for  Representative 
in  the  State  Legislature,  but  was  defeated  on  account  of  the 
returns  not  being  received  within  the  time  alloted  by  law. 
In  1864  he  came  to  Nebraska,  and  after  spending  some 
months  in  Omaha,  settled  during  the  ensuing  winter  in 
Columbus,  Platte  county.  He  served  as  Engrossing  Clerk  in 
the  Legislature,  the  same  winter,  and  the  ensuing  fall  was 
nominated  for  County  Judge  on  the  republican  ticket,  and 
Avas  defeated  by  only  seven  votes.  At  the  State  Republican 
Convention  held  at  Plattsmouth,  in  1866,  he  was  a  candidate 
for  Secretary  of  State,  but  was  defeated  by  T.  P.  Kennard, 
the  late  incumbent.  Shortly  after  his  return  home  he  was 
taken  sick,  and  remained  so  for  over  two  months.  During 
his  sickness  the  Senatorial  Convention  was  held,  and  he  was 
nominated  for  State  Senator,  and  was  the  first  republican 
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ever  elected  in  that  district.  About  this  time  he  started  the 
Platte  Valley  Journal,  at  Columbus,  being  at  that  time  the 
only  newspaper  in  the  interior  of  Nebraska.  But  the 
enterprise  was  not  well  supported,  and  he  reluctantly 
discontinued  the  Journal  and  removed  the  office  material  to 
Wyoming  Territory,  where  he  published  the  Daily  and 
Weekly  Rocky  Mountain  Star.  During  his  short  residence 
in  Wyoming  he  was  prominently  mentioned  for  the  office  of 
Governor  of  the  territory,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention,  held  at  Chicago  in  i860.  In  the 
fall  of  1869  he  returned  to  Nebraska,  and  in  January,  1870, 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  Nebraska  Atlas,  at  Seward, 
a  rigorous  and  radical  sheet,  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  specially  designed.  The  paper  has  now 
entered  upon  its  second  volume,  and  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  a 
prominent  leader  in  the  Republican  party.  His  sympathy 
for  the  suffering  leads  him  to  oppose  all  wars  as  barbarous, 
and  capital  punishment  and  other  inhuman  practices  as 
degrading  to  the  manhood  of  men,  and  unworthy  the 
civilization  of  the  age.  This  is  briefly  the  record  of  an 
earnest  and  a  sincere  life. 


THOMAS  WESTON  TIPTON. 


HRENOLOGISTS  would  place  Mr.  Tipton  among 
the  independent  radical  men  of  the  day.  His  head 
}^S  is  very  high  from  the  base  of  the  brain,  broad  and 
•^  nearly  round.  His  eyes  are  well  set,  high  cheek 
bones,  with  a  well-moulded  mouth  and  compressed  lips, 
indicating  firmness.  He  has  a  scjuare,  prominent  forehead, 
and  a  preponderance  of  intellectuality.  The  moral  group  is 
largely  developed,  giving  tone  to  his  general  character.  In 
all  matters  of  state,  as  well  as  individual  interests,  he  thinks 
for  himself  and  acts  promptly  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
better  judgment,  independent  of  all  personal  considerations. 
Right,  truth,  justice  and  manhood  are  the  chief  attributes  of 
his  character.  When  he  once  forms  an  opinion  he  is  as  firm 
as  the  Rock  of  Gibralter.  His  enemies,  of  which  his  peculiar 
organism  secures  him  a  full  share,  do  not  understand  him  ;  if 
they  did  they  would  ever  have  a  good  word  instead  of  enmity 
imworthily  borne.  He  is,  in  appearance,  reserved,  with  a 
tinge  of  moroseness  resting  upon  his  brow  ;  but  touch  his 
heart,  and  a  well-spring  of  social  greeting  flows  forth  as  from 
a  protean  fountain.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  the  sublime  in 
nature,  is  moved  with  sympathy  for  poverty  and  distress  ;  is 
generous  with  his  means,  so  much  so  that  with  an  income  of 
millions  he  would  die  a  poor  man.  Intellectually  and 
morally,  he  does  not  show  for  more  than  a  farthing  of  his 
true  value.  He  keeps  his  own  counsel,  and  works  by  the 
model  of  an  upright  life.  If  the  people  of  Nebraska  knew 
him  better  they  would  love  him  more,  for  he  is  as  true  to  their 
best  interests  as  the  magnet  to  the  pole.  For  this  loyalty  the 
coming  generations  will  call  him  blessed. 
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Thomas  Weston  Tipton  was  born  August  5,  181 7,  near 
Cadiz,  Harrison  county,  Ohio.  His  parents  emigrated  from 
Huntington  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  Ohio,  at  an  early  day. 
His  father's  family  were  originally  from  Maryland.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Weston  ;  and  his  uncle  Thomas, 
for  whom  he  was  named,  still  resides  near  the  old  homestead 
at  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  William  Tipton,  was 
a  Methodist  Episcopal  preacher  for  fifty  years,  and  a  member 
of  the  Pittsburg  Conference. 

The  youth  of  the  present  Senator  was  spent  at  home  on 
his  father's  farm,  for  eighteen  years,  with  such  meagre 
educational  advantages  as  resulted  from  a  few  week's 
attendance  upon  school  during  the  winters.  His  father 
being  almost  constantly  from  home,  his  early  training  was 
received  from  an  honest,  devoted  christian  mother. 

For  over  two  years  subsequent  to  1836  he  was  a  student  at 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated 
at  Madison  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  fell  of  1840, 
delivering  the  valedictory  address  with  great  credit  and 
evidences  of  future  success.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
college  course  he  became  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
temperance  reformation  and  has  never  abated  his  efforts  or 
broken  his  pledge.  His  first  vote  was  cast  while  a  student  at 
Madison  College,  for  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  candidate  for  Congress.  Returning  to  Ohio  in  the  fall  of 
1840  he  occuped  his  time  in  teaching  and  reading  law  until 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  In  1845  ^'^  '^^^s  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  from 
the  county  of  Guernsey,  as  a  whig.  In  1849  he  came  to 
Washington  City,  and  spent  three  years  in  the  General  Land 
Office,  at  the  head  of  a  division. 

Returning  to  Ohio  he  opened  an  office  in  McConnelsville, 
where  in  1855  he  made  an  effort  to  give  up  politics  and  legal 
pursuits  and  devote  himself  to  the  ministry. 

Of  an  enthusiastic  temperament  and  advocating  no  prin- 
ciple in  politics  that  he  did  not  believe  to  be  an  outgrowth 
of  christian  civilization,  or  springing  directly  from  the 
imperative  necessity  of  the  times,  he  gave  of  his  time,  and 
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energies  and  means  unreservedly  and  recklessly  to  the  great 
political  campaigns  of  1844,  '48  and  '52. 

Entering  the  Cincinnati  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  during  the  year  of  the  Fremont  campaign 
for  the  Presidency,  while  Kansas  called  aloud  for  help,  he 
found  at  once  how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  for  him  to 
put  off  totally  his  political  armor  and  was  found  proclaiming 
from  the  pulpit,  "  While  I  occupy  this  desk  you  will  have  a 
free  preacher,  and  all  my  words  shall  be  free  speech,  and 
when  you  cannot  endure  this  you  must  install  a  slave  in  my 
stead,  and  substitute  for  the  Bible  the  books  of  Mormon  or 
Koran  of  Mohammed. ' '  And  declaring  further  that  he  would 
not  agree  to  silence  on  moral  political  questions,  even  it 
demanded  by  a  "father  in  his  shroud."  He  further  found 
that  so  many  years  given  to  the  freest,  boldest  utterances  and 
unrestrained  action  would  prevent  him  from  adopting  in 
practice  the  episcopacy  of  the  church,  which  he  exchanged 
for  the  democracy  of  Congregationalism. 

Landing  in  Nebraska  in  1858  and  thinking  only  of  quiet, 
civil  life,  the  effort  of  the  Buchanan  pro-slavery  democracy 
to  prevent  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  called 
him  upon  the  stump  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territory.  He  was  elected  to  a 
Constitutional  Convention  on  the  basis  of  radical  republi- 
canism, and  in  1S60  to  a  seat  in  the  Territorial  Senate 
for  two  years.  He  became  an  acknowledged  leader  of  a 
young  and  advancing  party.  He  entered  the  service  as  a 
Chaplain  of  the  First  Nebraska  Regiment ;  went  through  the 
war,  often  in  charge  of  refugees  and  freedmen,  retaining  the 
•confidence  of  all  the  officers  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  the  entire  and  devoted  affection  of  the  men  of  his 
regiment.  Being  mustered  out  in  July,  1865,  and  on  the 
same  day  being  commissioned  by  Andrew  Johnson,  Assessor 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  Nebraska,  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
signalize  his  devotion  to  his  party  by  refusing  to  adopt  "  my 
policy."  During  the  same  year  Mr.  Tipton  canvassed  the 
territory  in  behalf  of  state  organization,  and  when  the 
•constitution  was  adopted  was  elected  a  United  States  Senator 
over  J.  Sterling  Morton,  a  democratic  competitor.     Entering 
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the  Fortieth  Congress  his  support  has  been  cordially  given  to 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  his  party,  but  in  all  outside 
questions  he  indulges  in  the  freest  latitude.  On  the  20th  of 
January,  1869,  he  received  a  re-election  for  a  full  term  of  six 
years,  and  acts  upon  the  same  Committees  as  those  upon 
which  he  served  in  the  Fortieth  Congress,  viz :  Public  Lands, 
Pensions  and  Agriculture.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1868  he  traversed  every  populous  county  in  his  state, 
delivering  forty-nine  speeches.  Of  one  of  his  efforts  we  copy 
the  following  from  the  Omaha  Republican  : 

"  The  Senator  enchained  the  attention  of  his  audience 
during  the  delivery  of  a  speech  replete  with  solid  arguments, 
interspersed  with  sallies  of  wit.  He  certainly  surpassed  our 
highest  expectations. 

"So  fair,  so  candid,  so  inflexibly  conscientious  a  political 
speaker  is  seldom  heard  in  the  west.  Loathing  all  kinds  of 
chicane  and  finesse,  he  wins  over  at  once  the  moral  element 
of  the  community  to  the  side  of  unadulterated  truth.  He 
never  wearies  his  auditors.  His  flow  of  language  is  remark- 
able. His  ideas  are  methodically  presented,  and  his  energy 
knows  no  abatement. 

"His  most  salient  points  were  greeted  with  storms  of 
iipplause.     The  impression  made  upon  us  was  most  happy." 

He  speaks  but  seldom  in  the  Senate,  but  such  is  his  sense  of 
pro])riety  that  he  will  never  be  found  upon  the  floor  in  debate 
■only  when  the  necessity  seems  to  be  absolute,  and  then  only 
in  legitimate  discussion,  always  direct  and  to  the  point.  As 
.a  speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  give  him  a  definite  place  among 
the  orators  of  the  age.  He  is  not  eloquent,  and  yet  he 
•claims  the  attention  of  his  hearers  by  the  importance  of  the 
•subject  under  discussion.  Like  Lord  Stanley,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  may  be  difficult  to  weigh  correctly  his 
•character  as  a  statesman.  As  dogmatic  as  Bright,  as  argu- 
mentative as  Villiers,  as  dry  as  Macaulay,  and  deficient  in  the 
rhetoric  of  Shiel,  the  most  brilliant  and  intellectual  member 
in  the  British  Parliament,  the  colleague  of  O'Connell  in  those 
•debates  which  led  to  radicals  reforms  in  England,  more  than 
3.  score  of  years  ago.  Lord  John  Russell  is  repulsive  in 
.appearance  and  uninteresting  in  debate  until  warmed  by  the 
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justice  and  the  grandeur  of  his  cause.  He  then  claims  the 
attention  of  every  ear.  Mr.  Tipton  is  tinged  with  this 
peculiarity,  and  only  needs  some  great  occasion  to  give  him 
an  imperishable  reputation  in  the  councils  of  our  nation. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Tipton  has  been  faithful  to  the  best 
interests  of  Nebraska,  and  the  Congressional  Globe  will  fully 
sustain  this  declaration.  He  deserves  the  good-will  of  the 
citizens  of  this  state  as  a  faithful  servant,  true  to  us  by  being 
true  to  his  own  manhood. 

His  vacations  during  his  term  of  office  are  generally  spent 
with  his  family  at  Brownville.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
it  is  expected  that  the  free  suffrage  of  the  citizens  of 
Nebraska  will  retain  a  faithful  servant  in  the  place  he  has 
honored  and  with  a  trust  he  has  never  betrayed. 


AVID  R.  DUNG  AN,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  stands 
about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  weighs  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  jjounds.  He  has  dark  hair,  more 
than  a  brown,  l)ut  not  a  black,  dark  complexion,  and 
yet  not  dark  but  fair,  with  eyes  that  correspond — sharp, 
penetrating,  observing.  With  a  sound  constitution  and  an 
active  temperament,  he  is  good  for  any  reasonable  share  of 
physical  endurance.  In  his  address  he  is  very  social,  even 
familiar.  He  is  a  man  depending  but  little  on  formality  ;  is 
plain  and  outspoken,  honest  and  earnest  in  his  convictions. 
Is  rather  attractive,  with  a  natural  tendency  to  make  friends 
without  the  least  effort  to  do  so.  With  him,  life  is  a  success. 
Mr.  Dungan  is  a  native  of  Noble  county,  Indiana,  and 
was  born  May  15,  1837.  His  grandfather,  Isaiah  Dungan, 
died  a  few  years  ago  from  the  effects  of  an  injury.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  His 
father,  James  Dungan,  is  still  living,  and  is  in  his  sixty-third 
year.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ann  Johns. 
Her  parents  were  natives  of  England,  and  a  hardy,  robust 
and  long-lived  race.  His  father's  ancestors  were  from 
Scotland,  so  that  the  mixture  of  blood  is  what  may  be  called 
Scotch-English. 
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When  young  Dungan  was  but  one  year  old  his  parents 
removed  to  Clay  county,  in  western  Indiana,  where  they 
lived  until  the  young  man  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year, 
when  his  father  pushed  forward  a  second  time  to  the  western 
frontier,  this  time  to  western  Iowa,  where  they  arrived  just 
as  the  Indians  were  retiring  and  before  the  land  was  in 
market.  This  was  in  1852.  Having  always  resided  on  the 
frontier,  his  educational  facilities  were  such  as  the  common 
schools  of  Indiana  and  Iowa  afforded.  In  addition  to  these 
privileges  he  spent  a  short  time  in  the  Kentucky  University. 
He  has  derived  the  most  profit  from  his  private  studies.  He 
has  been  a  close  student  since  his  twenty-second  year. 

Politically,  he  was  raised  a  democrat  of  the  straightest  sect, 
but  he  has  ever  voted  the  republican  ticket,  with  the  exception 
of  those  rare  occasions  when  the  public  good  demands  a 
change.  At  such  times  he  performs  his  duty,  regardless  of 
fear  or  favor,  party  lines  or  party  rewards.  Religiously,  he 
is  what  is  familiarly  known  as  a  Campbellite,  or  the  Church 
of  Christ.  He  was  immersed  the  last  day  of  March,  1858, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1859  was  required  by  the  Church  to 
exercise  his  gift  in  preaching.  In  September,  i860,  he  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
has  been,  with  scarcely  ah  interruption,  a  constant  and 
faithful  minister  of  the  Word ;  delivering  on  an  average 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  sermons  a  year.  About  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  conversions  has  been  the  annual 
fruit  of  his  zealous  labors.  In  addition  to  his  regular 
preaching  he  has  held  seven  theological  debates.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Evangelist,  published  at  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  by  A.  Hickey  and  E.  W.  Johnson.  During  his 
ministerial  labors  he  has  resided  in  Omaha,  Plattsmouth  and 
Pawnee,  Nebraska,  and  one  year  in  De  Soto,  Iowa.  Pawnee 
City  is  the  scene  of  his  present*  labors. 

He  was  married  in  Harrison  county,  Iowa,  Feb.  17,  1861, 
to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Kinnis,  by  whom  he  has  had  a  family 
of  five  children,  three  only  of  whom  are  now  in  the  flesh. 

*In  the  fall  of  1S71,  after  this  sketch  was  in  type,  we  learned  that  Mr.  Dungan 
had  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Lincoln,  which  he 
accepted  :  entering  at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties. 

15 
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Ofificially,  he  has  never  craved  a  public  place.  He  acted 
as  Chaplain  of  the  House  during  the  sitting  of  the  last 
Omaha  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  on  the  i8th  day  of 
March,  1869,  was  appointed  a  Regent  of  the  State  University, 
and  has  not  missed  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  He  was 
present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  University, 
and  officiated  as  Chaplain.  In  all  respects  he  has  proved 
himself  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer.  He  is  a  fluent  speaker, 
of  pleasing  address  and  terse  and  logical  discourse.  Sus- 
tained by  the  Christian  virtues  of  a  modest  and  unassuming 
life,  he  has  written  his  name  on  the  tablets  of  enduring 
memory,  to  be  loved  and  honored  as  a  faithful  and  watchful 
shepherd,  by  the  thousands  who  love  him  most  because  their 
spirits  have  been  quickened  by  the  words  that  fell  from  his 
lips  in  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Master. 


'AMUEL  GOODALE  is  from  the  old  Puritan  stock,  and 
was  born  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  A.  D., 
1815.  Until  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  kept  busy  at 
various  pursuits,  under  paternal  care.  His  father  was  a 
revolutionary  soldier,  and  the  son  inherits  the  patriotism  of 
his  father  and  stands  by  the  flag,  the  valor  of  those  heroes 
glorified  with  their  blood. 

Mr.  Goodale  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
New  York,  in  1831.  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  Dei  Upsilon  society,  and  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  society  of  that  college.  Directly  after  graduating  he 
was  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  Wheeling  Institute,  in  West 
Virginia,  in  which  position  he  continued  until  1838. 

Becoming  interested  in  the  subject  of  religion,  he  entered 
the  general  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  in  which  he 
pursued  his  studies  from  1838  to  1841,  in  which  year  he  was 
ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  by  Bishop 
Griswold.  His  first  charge  was  as  missionary  in  the  vicinity 
of  Syracuse,  New  York.  In  1850  he  left  Norwich,  New 
York,  and  settled  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  At  a  later  date  . 
he  has  been  engaged  in  pioneer  missionary  work   in   Illinois 
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and  Iowa,  at  Geneseo,  Rock  Island,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Fort 
Dodge.  In  1866  he  came  to  Nebraska  in  company  with 
Bishop  Clarkson,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  missionary 
along  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  with  good  acceptance  at  all  the  principal  points  as  far 
west  as  Cheyenne.  In  May,  1870,  he  removed  to  Lincoln  to 
take  charge  of  the  Parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Avhich  his 
labors  have  been  so  far  blessed  as  to  witness  the  completion 
of  one  of  the  most  cozy  little  church  edifices  in  the  place. 
The  building  was  commenced  in  September,  1870,  and 
completed  March  5,  1871,  when  it  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Clarkson  and  set  apart  for  Divine  purposes.  At  the 
organization  of  the  eighth  Legislature  Mr.  Goodale  was 
chosen  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  and  by  his  meek  and 
christian  deportment  won  the  good  will  of  all  with  whom  he 
associated  in  his  official  capacity,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
official  term  he  surrendered  the  legislative  robes  with  a 
degree  of  purity  that  would  well  become  the  dignity  of  the 
acting  members. 


WILLIAM    HARTFORD  JAMES. 

ACTINC;    GOVERNOR    OF    NEBRASKA. 

'S 

ILLIAM  H.  JAMES  is  a  native  of  Marion,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  born  October  15,  1831.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and,  his  mother  is  a 
daugliter  of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  His  father 
was  a  tanner  ;  a  trade  he  learned  in  Virginia,  but  emigrated 
to  Ohio  in  1820,  where  he  followed  the  business  until  1842, 
when  he  engaged  in  merchandizing.  During  the  war  of  181 2, 
he  served  in  the  American  army,  and  participated  in  several 
of  the  most  important  engagements.  After  his  removal  to 
Ohio  he  held  several  commanding  positions  in  the  militia  of 
the  state,  and  also  served  as  member  of  the  State  Legislature. 
He  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him 
and  at  his  death,  in  1868,  was  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  Avho  had  learned  to  appreciate  his  many  good  qualities. 
William  H.  was  the  seventh  child  in  a  family  of  eleven. 
His  minority  was  devoted  to  farming,  clerking  and  learning 
the  saddler's  trade;  following  the  latter  for  about  four  years, 
and  was  considered  one  among  the  best  workmen  in  the 
country.  During  his  minority  he  attended  winter  district 
schools  and  the  Marion  Academy  nearly  two  years,  and  read 
the  elementary  works  on  law,  with  the  intention  of  ultimately 
following  the  profession.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,    and  entered   the  law  office  of  Bates  &   Finch,*   with 


*Dan  Finch  is  one  ot  the  noted  men  of  Iowa.  He  has  long  been  a  citizen  of 
that  state,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  legal  profession,  and  a  leader  in  the  ranks 
of  the  democracy.  He  is  a  man  of  medium  size,  but  of  comely  mould  ;  large  and 
active  brain,  and  a  will  that  knows  no  bounds.  With  his  extraordinary  natural 
abilities,  he  is  possessed  of  a  reasonable  mental  culture.  Unfortunately  for  his 
temporal  prosperity,  he  has  indulged  the  habit  of  imbibing  until  his  influence, 
which  would  otherwise  extend  over  the  state  and  nation,  is  restricted  to  the  circle 
of  personal  fri  :\  '.  i 
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whom  he  continued  about  six  months,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  removed  to  Sergeant's  Bkiffs,  on  the  Missouri 
river,  where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession.  He  came  to  this  point  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
in  Nebraska,  but  it  was  not  yet  open  to  settlement ;  he  took 
a  claim,  however,  and  held  it  until  1857,  when,  with  the 
first  settlers  in  Dakota  county,  he  became  a  Nebraska  pioneer. 
In  1857,  three  months  before  his  removal  to  Nebraska,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Louisa  Epler,  a  native  of  -Ohio,  and  a 
daughter  of  David  Epler,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Marion,  in 
her  native  state. 

During  his  residence  of  fourteen  years  in  Dakota,  he  was 
occupied  in  the  practice  of  law  and  surveying.  He  also  has 
held  several  important  local  offices,  in  which  his  duties  were 
acceptably  performed.  For  five  years  he  was  Register  of  the 
Dakota  Land  Office,  under  appointment  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  elected  on  the  Republican  State 
ticket  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  was,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
made  Acting  Governor  as  successor  of  David  Butler. 

Mr.  James  is  below  the  medium  stature,  black  hair  and 
eyes,  sallow  complexion,  billions  temperament,  passive  brain 
and  evenly  balanced  mental  developments.  He  is  naturally 
of  a  genial,  social  turn — enjoys  jovial,  lively  company.  Is 
too  independent  to  become  a  universal  favorite — has  not  the 
faculty  of  pushing  his  claims  upon  the  attention  of  others 
and  hence  will  never  succeed  as  a  scheming  politician.  He 
is  inclined  to  deal  honorably  with  all  men  and  has  a  natural 
repugnance  for  dishonesty.  He  measures  others  from  his  own 
stand-point,  and  is  generally  quite  correct  in  his  estimate  of 
character  and  principle. 

Such  is  Acting  Governor  James.  His  passive  proclivities 
render  him  liable  to  under-judgment,  but  those  who  know 
him  best  appreciate  him  at  his  true  value — a  man  whose 
intentions  are  right  and  honorable  altogether. 
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TIOYAL  buck  was  born  at  Great  Bend,  Susquehanna 
1\  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1820.  His 
\[J^  father  William,  and  grandfather  Ichabod  Buck  were 
'J  among  the  first  settlers  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
about  the  year  1788.  In  those  days  the  "  Far  West  "  was 
not  over  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
consequently,  along  the  Susquehanna  river,  in  northern 
Pennsylvania  and  southern  New  York,  settlements  were, 
"  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between."  The  settlement 
of  grandfather  Buck  and  family  was  made  by  pack  horses 
and  canoes  down  the  river  from  Cooperstown,  New  York. 
At  that  time  settlers  within  ten  miles  of  each  other  were  quite 
near  neighbors,  and  a  grist  mill  within  thirty  miles  was  a  great 
convenience.  The  staple  article  of  food  for  several  years  was 
l)ounded  corn,  bear  meat  and  venison,  which  game  was  very 
plenty  at  that  time.  Nebraska  pioneers  often  think  their 
privations  are  very  great,  but  the  early  settlers  of  the  old 
eastern  and  middle  states  knew  what  genuine  privations  and 
hardships  were.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  his  grandfather 
Buck  bore  an  honorable  part,  and  after  the  war  became  a 
pensioner,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  about  ninety. 

William  Buck  was  born  at  New  Canaan,  New  York,  in 
February,  1783,  and  was  consequently  but  about  five  years  old 
when  his  father  settled  on  the  Susquehanna.  He  was  a  farmer 
of  limited  means,  and  was  unable  to  bestow  upon  his  children 
anything  more  than  a  common  school  education,  which  at 
that  time  meant  much  less  than  now.  He  was  a  man  univer- 
sally respected  and  esteemed  for  his  strict  integrity,  which  he 
linked  with  a  uniform,  consistent,  christian  character.  He 
died  October  26,  1861,  aged  seventy-nine.  His  wife  Philina, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Trowbridge,  is  still  living,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-three. 

Royal  Buck,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  third  son 
and  sixth  child  of  eight — five  girls  and  three  boys.  He  lived 
and  labored  at  home  on  the  old  homestead  until  his  majority, 
when,  after  a  short  preparation  in  a  "select  school,"  he 
engaged  in  teaching  during  the  winter  months,  working  on 
the  farm  in  the  summer,  until  his  twenty-fifth  year  (1845), 
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when,  with  a  small  purse  of  about  ninety  dollars  of  his 
earnings,  migrated  to  Wisconsin,  then  one  of  the  new 
territories,  and  settled  at  Madison,  the  seat  of  government, 
then  a  small  village.  Here  he  again  engaged  in  teaching  the 
only  public  school  in  the  place,  and  was  the  first  teacher  in 
the  first  school  house  built  in  the  town.  He  continued  to 
hold  this  position  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  for 
about  two  years,  when,  from  failing  health,  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  other  employment.  He  was  soon  after  elected  County 
Clerk  of  Dane  county,  which  duties  he  performed  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 

In  May,  1848,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eveline  M.  Wyman, 
daughter  of  Wm.  W.  Wyman,  late  of  Omaha,  and  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Wisconsin,  and  later  of  Nebraska.  In  the  fall 
of  1848,  Mr.  Buck  formed  a  co-partnership  with  General 
David  Atwood,  late  M.  C.  from  Madison  District,  and 
purchased  the  printing  office  of  the  old  Madison  Express, 
then  suspended,  and  under  their  able  management  that  paper 
(now  the  State  Journal)  obtained  a  wide  circulation  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  the  political  desti- 
nies of  that  state.  In  September,  1852,  consumption,  which 
for  a  year  had  been  slowly  but  surely  doing  its  work,  laid 
Mrs.  Buck  in  her  grave,  leaving  Mr.  Buck  in  charge  of  a  little 
daughter  two  and  a  half  years  old. 

Here  a  dissolution  of  the  co-partnership  of  Atwood  &  Buck 
took  place,  Mr.  Buck  taking  an  office  and  going  to  Fond  du 
Lac,  where  he  founded  the  Fountain  City  Herald,  a  most 
staunch  whig  paper,  like  its  prototype  the  Express.  After 
the  signal  defeat  of  the  party  under  the  "  command  of  General 
Scott,"  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1852,  the  Herald, 
with  all  the  other  whig  papers  and  leaders,  joined  cheerfully 
in  the  enterprise  of  organizing  the  Republican  party ;  and 
no  state  can  claim  priority  over  Wisconsin  in  the  organization 
of  an  efficient,  working  Republican  party,  and  few  western 
states  have  been  more  strongly  and  uncompromisingly  repub- 
lican since. 

In  September,  1853,  Mr.  Buck  was  married  to  Miss  Thankful 
P.  Reed,  of  Fond  du  Lac.  In  1856,  the  Herald  was 
consolidated  with  the  Freeman,  a  so-called  "Free  Soil"  paper, 
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and  Mr.  Buck  retired  from  the  editorial  field  and  engaged  in 
other  pursuits.  The  financial  crisis  of  1857  caught  Mr.  Buck, 
like  many  others,  unprepared,  and  swept  away  his  ten  years' 
earnings.  In  the  spring  of  1 860  he  gathered  together  sufficient 
to  purchase  an  "ox  team  outfit,"  and  with  his  little  family, 
consisting  of  wife  and  three  children,  turned  their  steps 
toward  "  Pike's  Peak"  with  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  in 
their  treasury.  In  the  tedious  journey  across  the  country  from 
Wisconsin  nothing  seemed  to  so  lighten  the  burdens  and 
make  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  journey  bearable  as  the 
bravery,  cheerfulness  and  earnest  resolution  of  Mrs.  Buck, 
who  amid  the  darkest  days  and  most  gloomy  prospects  always 
had  a  way  of  producing  sunshine. 

After  a  six  weeks'  journey  over  as  many  hundred  miles, 
our  emigrants  concluded  to  abandon  the  Pike's  Peak  enter- 
prise and  seek  a  home  in  Nebraska,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  a  claim  was  made  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Nemaha,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Nebraska  City,  now 
Palmyra,  on  the  Midland  Pacific  Railway.  There  were  then 
but  few  settlers  outside  the  city,  and  west  of  Mr.  Buck's 
settlement  not  twenty  families  could  be  found  in  the  territory. 
A  hay  shanty  sheltered  the  family  until  late  in  November 
before  the  rude  log  house,  about  fourteen  feet  square,  was 
made  ready  to  receive  them.  The  extreme  drouth  of  i860 
rendered  late  planted  crops  an  entire  failure,  and  it  was 
oftentimes  a  question,  "What  shall  we  do?"  But  the  question 
always  brought  an  answer,  and  the  dear  ones  were  always 
provided  for.  That  rude  log  house  was  often  a  shelter  for 
way-worn  travelers  on  their  return  from  the  Mountains  during 
the  winter  of  1860-61. 

Active  preparations  were  being  made  during  the  winter  and 
spring  for  opening  a  farm,  but  before  much  was  accomplished 
beyond  the  planting  of  a  few  acres  of  wheat,  corn,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  Mr.  Buck  was  joyfully  surprised  in 
receiving  a  commission  from  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Nebraska  City,  which  had  been  secured 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  his  Wisconsin  friends.  This 
closed  up  the  farm  enterprise,  and  in  June,  1861,  the  family 
were  removed  to  Nebraska  City,  where  they  still  reside. 
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In  the  fall  of  1861,  Mr.  Buck  and  W.  H.  H.  Waters,  Esq., 
formed  a  co-partnership,  and  purchased  the  Nebraska  City 
Press  of  Mr.  Matthias,  and  for  near  a  year  the  vigorous  pen 
of  Mr.  Buck  as  editor  made  that  paper  a  most  positive  force 
in  sustaining  the  Union  sentiments  and  progressive  principles 
of  the  Republican  party.  Finding  the  duties  of  editor  and 
Register  of  the  Land  Office  too  arduous,  Mr.  Buck  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  the  paper  and  continued  in  charge  of  the 
land  office  until  the  fall  of  1865,  when  he  was  removed  to 
give  place  to  a  democrat,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Acting  President, 
having  placed  himself  in  sympathy  with  that  party.  In  April, 
1866,  when  Dr.  F.  Renner  received  the  appointment  of 
Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  Nebraska,  Mr.  Buck  received 
the  appointment  of  Assistant  Assessor  for  Otoe  and  Cass 
counties,  and  continued  to  fill  that  position  with  great  fidelity 
until  the  removal  of  Dr.  Renner  and  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Majors  as  Assessor,  when  Mr.  Buck  was  displaced. 

As  a  public  9fficer,  Mr.  Buck  stands  deservedly  high.  Few 
who  have  done  business  with  him  are  found  to  censure,  but 
many  to  applaud.  The  early  homestead  settlers  in  the 
Nebraska  City  district  all  speak  in  high  commendation  of  the 
uniform  consideration  and  kindness  with  which  they  were 
treated  while  he  was  Register. 

As  a  politician,  Mr.  Buck  has  labored  more  for  the  success 
of  his  party  and  party  friends  than  for  his  own  elevation  and 
aggrandizement.  While  many  others,  in  similar  circumstances, 
have  grown  rich  in  office  Mr.  Buck  has  not. 

There  has  been  no  general  political  canvass  in  which  he 
has  not  taken  an  active  part,  spending  more  or  less  time  on 
the  stump,  and  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  the  re-election  of 
Hon.  S.  G.  Dailey  to  Congress,  in  1862,  was  largely  owing  to 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Buck  during  the  last  week  of  the  canvass, 
in  the  vigorous  campaign  which  he  made  through  the  South 
Platte. 

In  a  religious  point  of  view,  Mr.  Buck  has  his  standing 
with  the  Congregational  denomination,  where  he  has  been  an 
active  working  member  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  since 
his  residence  in  Nebraska  has  done  much  towards  establishing 
and  building  up  Congregational  churches  in  this  state. 


ROBERTWILKINSON  FURNAS. 


rUT  few  men  of  our  times  have  acted  more  judiciously 
and  conscientiously  in  carving  a  reputation  from  the 
crude  material  surrounding  them,  than  has  Robert 
W.  Furnas.  From  the  beginning  he  understood  the 
■difference  between  notoriety  and  reputation.  The  former 
being  the  stock  in  trade  of  shysters,  demagogues  and 
political  tricksters.  The  latter,  the  true  and  unvarying 
elements  of  genuine  greatness.  In  his  public  and  private 
life  it  has  ever  been  his  desire  to  act  the  nobler  part  of  an 
honest  man,  and  how  well  he  has  achieved  his  purpose  and 
reached  the  acme  of  his  grand  ideal  of  manhood,  is  best  told 
by  the  honorable  position  he  holds  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  and  where  he  is  best  known  as  a  private 
citizen  of  untarnished  repute. 

Robert  W.  Furnas  was  born  in  Troy,  Miami  county,  Ohio, 
May  5,  1824.  His  parents  were  natives  of  South  Carolina, 
where  his  grandfather  was  also  born.  His  great  grandfather 
was  a  native  of  Standing  Stone,  Cumberland,  England,  where 
he  married,  and  emigrated  to  America,  landing  in  South 
Carolina  near  the  close  of  1762.  Thomas  Furnas,  the  third 
child  of  John  and  Mary  Furnas,  was  born  in  1768,  six  years 
after  the  settlement  of  his  parents  in  the  New  World. 
William  Furnas  was  the  fifth  child,  and  only  son  of  Thomas 
and  Esther  Furnas.  They  were  engaged  in  farming  and 
were  compelled  to  bear  the  burdens  of  slavery,  which  at  that 
time  was  the  leading  institution  in  the  social  and  political 
relations  of  the  state.  Being  Quakers  and  inheriting  the 
peculiar  Quaker  opposition  to  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  they 
finally  quit  South  Carolina  and  removed  to  the  Miami 
Valley  in  Ohio,  where  they  settled  in   1804,   and  where  the 
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subject  of  this  sketch  first  saw  the  morning  light,  being  the 
oldest  of  a  family  of  three  children,  and  the  only  one  now 
living,  a  twin  brother  having  died  in  infancy,  and  a  younger 
sitser  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  In  1832  his  parents  died 
with  the  cholera,  during  that  dreadful  season  when  the  plague 
swept  away  its  thousands.  Ypung  Furnas  being  left  without 
parents  to  guide  his  youthful  footsteps,  was  taken  by  his 
grandfather,  with  whom  he  continued  until  his  seventeenth 
year,  working  on  the  farm  and  attending  winter  schools,  but 
poor  excuses  at  that  time,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  Ohio, 
it  being  a  portion  of  the  state  then  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness.  One  of  the  first  acts  when  he  became  a  voter, 
was,  in  company  with  several  other  young  men,  to  advocate 
the  building  of  a  school  house  in  his  native  town,  on  a  lot 
reserved  for  that  purpose.  The  older  heads  beat  Young 
America  the  first  year,  but  nothing  daunted,  the  young  men 
renewed  the  contest  at  the  next  election,  and  carried  their 
project  at  the  polls  by  a  very  small  majority.  On  the  result 
of  this  vote  a  $17,000  school  house  was  erected,  which  still 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  enterprise  of  young  men.  This 
was,  at  that  time,  a  large  sum,  and  the  old  heads  were 
startled  at  the  extravagant  outlay,  but  they  have  since  learned 
the  wisdom  of  the  investment. 

On  the  success  of  this  school  house  undertaking  Mr. 
Furnas  was  elected  one  of  the  School  Directors,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  resignation  and  removal  to 
Brownville,  Nebraska,  in  April,  1856.  Previous  to  this, 
while  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
service  with  his  grandparents,  he  went  to  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  entered  the  office  of  the  Licking  Valley  Register, 
published  by  Richard  C.  Langdon,  then  one  of  the  most 
noted  newspaper  men  in  the  West  or  South.  Young  Furnas 
continued  in  this  office  for  three  years,  from  1840  to  1843, 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  in  his 
contact  with  the  world  and  the  best  writers  of  the  age, 
gained  the  most  of  his  knowledge  of  letterst;  he  practical 
knowledge  which  fits  a  man  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 
After  closing  his  engagement  at  Covington,  he  went  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  opened  a  book  and  job  office.     He 
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continued  in  the  printing  business  at  this  place  for  two  years, 
with  very  fair  success.  Near  the  close  of  this  period,  in 
1845,  ^^^  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  McComas,  a  native 
of  Ohio,  and  a  very  estimable  young  lady,  one  in  every  way 
calculated  to  second  the  aspirations  of  her  chosen  liege  lord, 
in  his  attempts  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  stubborn  conflicts 
of  life. 

In  1846  he  returned  to  his  native  town  and  purchased  the 
Troy  Times,  an  acknowledged  organ  of  the  Whig  party.  He 
continued  his  relation  with  this  paper  as  editor  and  publisher, 
until  1852,  doing  good  service  in  the  Taylor  campaign.  It 
was  immediately  after  his  return  to  Troy  that  he  engaged  in 
the  famous  and  exciting  school  house  contest,  previously 
noted.  After  selling  out  the  Times,  he  was  engaged,  until 
his  removal  to  Nebraska  in  1856,  in  a  general  railroad 
business,  acting  as  General  Freight  and  Ticket  Agent  on  the 
Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad. 

On  establishing  the  Brownville  Advertiser,  in  July,  1856, 
he  entered  at  once  into  an  earnest  political  life,  advocating 
zealously  the  agricultural  and  educational  interests  of  the 
state.  In  the  fall  of  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial 
Legislature  and  served  with  credit,  having  originated  the 
school  system  of  the  territory,  modeled  after  the  system 
then  in  force  in  his  native  state.  In  1858  he  was  re-elected 
to  the  Territorial  Council,  and  served  to  the  close  of  his 
term.  As  a  Senator  he  was  ever  watchful  and  faithful  ; 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  In  the  session 
of  the  Territorial  Council  in  1861,  he  was  elected  Chief 
Clerk,  and  early  in  the  spring,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  and  was  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  proceed  to  southern  Kansas  and 
organize  the  loyal  Indians,  and  have  them  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service.  He  raised  and  equipaged  three 
regiments  of  natives,  and  commanded  them  in  the  southern 
expedition  under  General  Blunt  along  the  western  borders  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  down  to  the  Cherokee  country.  He 
found  the  Indians  to  be  excellent  soldiers.  With  one 
regiment  Colonel  Furnas  attacked  Clarkson's  rebel  regiment 
and  beat  them  so   completely  that  not  a  remnant  was  left, 
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killing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  taking  three  hundred 
prisoners,  with  the  entire  camp  equipage  and  outfit.  After 
the  battle  they  proceeded  south  to  the  Arkansas  river,  where 
they  had  an  engagement  with  the  notorious  Stand  Waite's 
rebel  Indian  regiment,  over  whom  they  achieved  a  victory 
in  a  one  hour's  fight,  killing  the  rebel  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
taking  a  few  prisoners  and  scattering  the  balance. 

Colonel  Furnas  had  with  him  as  a  moving  spirit  among  the 
braves,  the  great  chief  of  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks, 
O-poth-le-o-ho-lo,  the  great  head  in  the  Indian  war  in 
Florida,  a  great  chief,  skilled  in  warfare  and  of  great  repute 
among  all  the  chiefs  and  braves.  During  this  campaign  the 
command  under  Colonel  Furnas,  captured  John  Ross,  the 
head  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  brought  him  to 
Leavenworth  and  from  thence  he  was  sent  to  Washington, 
where  he  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  government. 

Soon  after  this,  on  the  solicitation  of  Governor  Saunders, 
Colonel  Furnas  resigned  his  command  of  the  Indian  Brigade, 
and  returned  to  Nebraska  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  new 
regiment  of  Nebraska  Volunteer  Cavalry  for  the  protection 
of  the  state  frontiers.  He  v/as  commissioned  as  Colonel,  and 
served  nine  months — the  term  of  enlistment.  Instead  of 
being  sent  to  the  frontier  of  Nebraska,  they  were  ordered  to 
Sioux  City,  and  sent  against  the  Sioux  Indians  in  the  Missouri 
valley,  in  the  extreme  north.  On  September  3d  the  Colonel, 
with  his  regiment,  engaged  the  Sioux  Indians  at  White  Stone 
Hills,  in  Dakota,  which  proved  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
battles,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  in  which  they  had  engaged 
for  years — resulting  in  an  irreparable  defeat,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  entire  camp  equipage. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  the  Colonel  was  appointed  Indian 
Agent  for  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagos,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  December,  1867,  when  Andy  Johnson  took  off 
his  official  head,  because  he  could  not  be  Johnsonized.  On 
his  return  to  Brownville  he  engaged  in  farming  and  the  nur- 
sery business  and  has  continued  in  that  capacity  ever  since. 

In  agriculture  he  takes  an  active  interest,  being  at  the 
present  time  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
Secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  President  of 
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the  Nemaha  County  Agricultural  Society — the  oldest  county 
society  in  the  state,  besides  owning  the  largest  nursery,  and 
being  the  greatest  tree  grower  in  the  state. 

In  the  fall  of  1871  Mr.  Furnas  attended  the  National  Hor- 
ticultural Fair,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  through  his  labors, 
assisted  by  J.  H.  Masters,  his  associate  delegate,  Nebraska 
was  worthily  represented  by  a  liberal  display  of  her  most 
choice  fruits,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  take  the  largest  pre- 
mium offered  for  the  largest  and  best  varieties  of  fruit.  The 
awarding  of  this  ])remium  to  our  state  called  forth  the 
following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

''  Nebraska  astonished  every  one.  She  exhibited  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  varieties  of  apples,  thirteen  of  pears,  fifteen 
of  peaches,  one  of  plums,  one  of  grapes.  No  finer  fruit  ever 
grew  in  the  same  latitude.  This  being  the  only  collection 
fulfilling  the  recjuirements,  and  being  worthy,  was  awarded 
the  honor  and  jDremium  offered  for  the  best  collection  of 
different  species  of  fruit  from  any  state.  She  donated  her 
premium  to  the  society — so  did  all  taking  premiums  ;  and  the 
society  passed  a  resolutian  appropriating  the  money  received 
from  these  donations  to  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  set  of  dies 
to  be  used  in  striking  medals.  The  medals  are  to  be  used  in 
the  future  to  convey  the  honors  of  the  society  to  those  entitled 
to  such  honors.  That  this  premium  should  be  carried  off  by 
Nebraska,  within  whose  borders,  fifteen  years  ago,  no  culti- 
vated fruit  was  grown,  was  a  great  surprise  to  nearly  all.  But 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  she  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
great  fruit  belt  of  the  country,  has  a  most  perfect  soil,  the 
elevation  and  undulation  of  surface  so  necessary  to  successful 
fruit  culture,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  her  honors  on  this 
occasion  were  justly  earned.  F/ve  la  Nebraska,  among  the 
youngest  and  fairest  of  the  sisters. ' ' 

He  is  also  President  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Nebraska  Trunk 
Railroad  Company,  and  Secretary  of  the  Brownville,  Fort 
Kearney  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University. 

In  1870  he  was  a  candidate  before  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, held  at  Lincoln,  for  Governor,  and  was  beaten  by  only 
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three  votes,  and  his  friends  are  now  urging  his  name  for  the 
same  honors  at  the  next  gubernatorial  election. 

Severing  his  relation  with  the  Advertiser,  on  receiving  his 
commission  in  the  army  in  1861,  he  had  no  farther  connection 
with  the  Press,  until  he  again  assumed  editorial  control  of 
his  old  paper  in  January,  1870,  which  he  continued  to  edit 
with  marked  ability  to  the  close  of  the  year,  when  he  again 
bid  farewell  to  the  sanctum,  and  entered  more  earnestly  upon 
plans  for  the  development  of  his  own  private  interests. 

Such  is  the  record  of  Robert  W.  Furnas ;  a  staunch 
republican ;  an  enthusiastic  farmer ;  a  successful  business 
man  ;  a  good  printer ;  a  brave  soldier  and  victorious  com- 
mander ;  a  shrewd  and  reliable  legislator  ;  a  good  citizen  ;  a 
worthy  neighbor;  a  true  friend — in  a  word,  one  of  the  Lord's 
noble  men  whom  all  delight  to  honor,  because  he  is  an  honor 
to  himself. 


ENRY  M.  ADKINSON.  His  parents,  descendants  of 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  were  from  New  England.  They 
emigrated  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day,  and  in  1824  removed 
"y  to  Wheeling,  Virginia,  Avhere  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born,  September  9,  1838.  In  1846  his  parents  returned 
to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Licking  county,  where  young  Henry 
was  taught  the  art  of  husbandry,  as  well  as  the  rudiments  of 
the  sciences.  His  father  took  much  interest  in  the  intellectual 
culture  of  his  children,  as  he  had  himself  received  a  liberal 
education,  being  a  class-mate  of  Daniel  Webster  and  a  lawyer 
by  profession.  In  politics  he  was  an  old  line  whig.  Henry 
received  his  collegiate  education  at  Dennison  University, 
Ohio. 

In  the  spring  of  1857  he  started  for  Nebraska,  being  but 
nineteen  years  old.  When  once  on  his  way  he  felt  that  he 
had  fairly  pushed  out  in  the  Avorld  for  himself  and  that  by  his 
own  energy  he  must  live  or  perish.  From  an  early  age  he 
had  been  deprived  of  parental  advice — his  father  having  died 
in  1 85 1  and  his  mother  in  1852.  The  little  he  inherited  from 
the  estate  of  his  father,  was  used  in  defraying  his  expenses  in 
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college,  which  left  him  nearly  destitute  of  means  with  which 
to  begin  business.  Obtaining  work  as  a  carpenter,  he  labored 
faithfully  for  one  year,  when  he  engaged  in  a  school  near 
Brownville,  for  four  months.  At  the  close  of  his  school  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  land  agency,  in  company  with 
Judge  O.  B.  Hewett.  In  1858  he  was  connected  with  Luther 
Hoadley  in  the  real  estate  business,  during  which  time  he 
began  the  study  of  law  under  Hon.  E.  W.  Thomas,  and  in 
1 86 1  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Forming  a  co-partnership 
with  Judge  Thomas,  he  entered  earnestly  into  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  which  he  continued  until  his  enlistment  in  the 
fall  of  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Saunders 
to  raise  a  company  for  the  Second  Nebraska  Cavalry,  in  which 
he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  regiment  was  appointed  Adjutant,  and  served 
as  such  through  the  campaign  of  1863  against  the  Santee 
Sioux  Indians,  in  Dakota.  During  this  service  he  participated 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  White  Stone  Hills.  He  was  mustered 
out  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment,  in  the  fall  of 
1863,  and  in  1S64  appointed  Assistant  U.  S.  Marshal,  which 
position  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1864-5  ^e 
had  command  of  the  home  guards.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
firm  of  Hoadley  &  Hill  until  1867,  when  he  was  appointed 
Register  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office,  which  position  he  held 
until  June,  1871.  During  this  time  he  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  an  important  railway  enterprise  and  therefore  closed 
his  four  years'  service  in  the  land  office  for  more  active  duties 
in  the  outside  world. 

In  March,  1865,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Senator 
Tipton — a  noble  woman  and  faithful  comi)anion. 

Politically  he  was  a  democrat  until  his  faith  was  shaken  by 
the  pro-slavery  conduct  of  Buchanan,  and  finally  broken  by 
the  rebellion  of  1S61.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  a  faithful 
and  earnest  worker  with  the  Republican  party.  He  favors 
the  party  policy  of  internal  improvement  and  believes  in 
tariff"  only  for  revenue.  He  supported  the  organization  of 
the  state  in  1866,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  State  Con- 
vention. He  is  now  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Brownville  and  devotes  his  time  to  the  railway  interests  of  the 
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rapidly  growing  west.  He  is  one  of  Nebraska's  best  men  ; 
full  of  business  ;  alive  and  energetic  ;  he  has  the  world  on  his 
back  and  is  not  wearied  with  the  load.  May  success  attend 
him. 


EORGE  ARMSTRONG  is  the  Clerk  of  the  District 
Court  of  Douglas  county,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
the  organization  of  the  court  on  the  admission  of  the 
state.  He  is  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  was 
born  August  i,  1819.  In  1827  he  was  taken  Ijy  his  parents 
to  Ohio,  where  he  resided  until  1855.  From  1843  to  1844 
he  was  engaged  in  the  editorial  control  of  the  True  Democrat 
and  the  Ancient  Metropolis,  the  former  for  two  years  and 
the  latter  for  the  balance  of  the  term.  The  Metropolis  was 
named  in  honor  of  Chilicothe  being  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Buckeye  State.  During  his  control  of  the  Democrat  he 
supported  James  K.  Polk  for  the  Presidency,  and  shared  in 
the  general  triumph  of  his  election.  The  Metropolis  was 
an  independent  family  newspaper  and  gained  a  popularity 
and  a  circulation  unrivaled  by  any  other  paper  in  the  county. 
In  1854  he  came  to  Omaha,  but  did  not  buy  property  and 
settle  his  family  until  the  spring  of  1855.  He  entered 
immediately  into  partnership  with  George  C.  Bovey,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Bovey  &  Armstrong.  They  entered  into  a 
contract  for  building  the  State  Capitol,  amounting  in  all  to 
over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  also  entered  into  an 
extensive  business  of  brick  making  and  building,  employing 
on  an  average  about  one  hundred  men  and  fifty  horses. 
They  continued  in  this  business  for  about  two  years,  until  the 
completion  of  the  capitol,  when  they  closed  business.  Mr. 
Armstrong  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner  and  thus 
wound  up  a  successful  enterprise. 

As  a  citizen  Mr.  Armstrong  filled  many  places  of  official 
trust  with  entire  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  During  his 
residence  in  Nebraska  he  has  served  as  Mayor  of  Omaha  and 
Probate  Judge  of  Douglas  county.  In  the  fall  of  1856  he 
was  elected  as  Representative  in  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
16 
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and  re-elected  to  the  same  position  in  1857,  serving  accept- 
ably for  two  full  legislative  periods.  In  1862  he  was 
commissioned  Major  in  the  Second  Nebraska  Cavalry,  and 
served  nine  months,  the  period  of  enlistment.  At  the  close 
of  this  term  of  service  he  assisted  in  raising  an  independent 
battalion  of  cavalry,  was  commissioned  as  Major,  and  placed 
in  command.  This  battalion  was  afterwards  merged  into 
the  old  Nebraska  First  on  the  reorganization  of  that  gallant 
regiment,  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service  and 
their  conversion  from  infantry  to  cavalr}'.  In  this  new 
organization  Mr.  Armstrong  was  retained  as  Major,  and 
served  as  such  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  regiment 
was  disbanded.  lieing  detailed  on  special  duty  as  Assistant 
Inspector  General  and  Chief  of  Cavalry,  he  was  necessarily 
prevented  from  participating  in  field  duty  with  his  command. 
He  served  under  Generals  Craig,  McKean,  Mitchell,  Connor, 
and  Wheaton.  The  Major  was  stationed  during  his  term  of 
service  in  Omaha,  Denver,  Fort  Sedgwick  and  Fort  Laramie. 
As  a  soldier  he  is  a  good  disciplinarian  and  appreciates  the 
soldierly  quality  of  obeying  orders,  a  virtue  that  secures 
success  in  any  enterprise,  and  is  essentially  necessary  in 
military  organizations.  However  inhuman  or  barbarous  the 
practice  of  War,  there  is  a  fascination  in  the  discipline  and 
accoutrements  of  an  army  that  robs  the  murderous  conflict 
of  half  its  horrors. 

Mr.  Armstrong  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Masonic 
Grand  Lodge  of  Nebraska,  and  was  chosen  Grand  Secretary, 
and  afterwards  served  for  several  years  as  Grand  Master. 
He  endeavors  to  carry  the  lessons  of  the  ancient  craft  with 
him,  whether  engaged  in  public  or  private  affairs  of  life, 
properly  dividing  his  time,  he  squares  his  conduct  by  the 
golden  rule. 

Politically,  he  acted  with  the  Democratic  party  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  for  several  years  had  served 
acceptably  as  Chairman  of  the  Territorial  Central  Committee. 
When  the  democracy  switched  off  on  the  secession  platform, 
Mr.  Armstrong  left  them,  and  has  since  that  date  worked 
consistently  with  the  Republican  party. 
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Religiously,  he  is  a  rationalist,  and  a  believer  in  the 
general  tenets  of  the  |)hilosophy  of  Spiritualism,  but  has  no 
desire  to  impose  his  views  upon  others,  Avhen  not  inclined  to 
receive  them.  He  believes  that  the  best  religion  is  one  that 
is  exemplified  in  an  honest  life,  filled  with  sympathy  and  love 
for  all  who  live. 

In  1844  he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Ewing,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Alexander  Ewing,  of  Chilicothe,  Ohio.  She  is 
one  of  those  peculiar  quiet,  domestic  souls,  worth  their 
weight  in  gold,  prefering  home  to  all  other  places  on  earth, 
and  endeavoring  to  make  that  home  a  heaven  for  husband 
and  children.  In  a  family  of  five  children  but  three  remain 
in  the  earthly  form,  Ewing  L.,  George- R.  and  Ellen  R. 
Of  the  deceased,  John  M.  and  Rose,  departed  to  the  world 
of  spirits  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  a  busy  and  an  honest  life. 
He  has  made  his  mark  on  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  in 
the  future  will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  unwritten  heroes 
of  this  world,  whose  deeds  of  unassuming  duty  were 
performed  in  the  quiet  realm  of  domestic  life,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  the  nearest  and  dearest  in  the  assembly  of 
mortals. 


RIAH  BRUNER  was  born  September  25,  1830,  at 
Pleasant  Valley,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  His 
parents,  John  G.  Bruner  and  Judith  Bruner  are  still 
living,  and  reside  with  him.  His  grandfather  Bruner 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  great-grand- 
father came  from  Saxony,  Germany.  Uriah  Bruner  received 
a  good  common  school  education,  and  at  an  early  age  he  was 
taught  to  work.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  hired  out  in  a  country 
store,  where  he  sold  goods  and  kept  the  books.  He  continued 
in  the  store  for  two  years,  when  his  parents  required  his 
services  on  the  farm,  where  he  worked  for  several  years, 
driving  team  during  the  summer  seasons,  and  teaching  school 
in  the  winter.  In  the  mean  time  he  studied  ijhonography, 
and  perfected  himself  in  short  hand  writing.     In  the  winter 
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of  1850  he  lectured  on  phonography,  and  taught  large  classes 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  several  educational  insti- 
tutions. In  the  summer  of  1857  he  attended  the  academy  at 
Strausburg,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  polled  his 
first  vote  for  Bigler,  democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  fall  of  1852  his  first  vote  for  Presi- 
dent he  gave  to  John  P.  Hale,  the  Free  Soil  candidate.  He 
never  changed  his  politics  after  that.  In  the  spring  of  1855 
he  was  elected  Chief  Burgess  of  Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania, 
when  he  was  but  twenty-four  years  old.  He  also  opened  a 
drug  store  in  the  same  place  (where  the  Craneville  Iron  Works 
are  located)  in  the  spring  of  1852,  where  he  continued  until 
he  moved  to  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Bruner  was  married,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  to  Amelia 
Brobst,  a  lady  of  good  common  sense,  and  great  moral 
worth,  who  has  proved  herself  a  helpmate  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  He  came  with  his  family  to  Nebraska,  and  landed 
at  Omaha,  May  6,  1856.  In  the  fall  of  1855  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  opened  a  law  and 
land  office,  in  connection  with  his  brother  A.  J.  Bruner. 
Thus  early  he  became  identified  with  Omaha,  and  the  Territory 
of  Nebraska.  In  those  days  claim  laws  were  the  supreme 
rule  of  the  land,  and  were  enforced  by  claim  club  associa- 
tions. Mr.  Bruner  opposed  most  of  the  regulations  of  the 
claim  clubs,  and  inconsequence  brought  considerable  obloquy 
upon  himself.  In  time,  society  became  harmonized,  strife 
ceased,  and  old  feuds  were  made  up,  and  things  moved  along 
pleasantly.  The  territory  was  then  run  by  the  Democracy 
under  Buchanan's  administration  ;  and  all  who  had  political 
aspirations,  held  to  that  party.  In  the  fall  of  1857  a  repub- 
lican club  was  organized  at  Omaha,  of  which  Mr.  Bruner  was 
a  prominent  member.  In  1858  he  opened  a  farm  three  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  and  moved  out  with  his  family,  and  continued 
to  live  there  until  the  fall  of  1870,  after  having  beautified  it 
by  setting  out  trees,  and  in  many  other  ways,  he  left  a  beau- 
tiful farm,  and  moved  to  West  Point,  Cuming  county.  In 
company  with  John  D.  Neligh,  he  improved  the  first  water 
power  on  the  Elkhorn  River,  and  built  a  flouring  mill  at 
West  Point.     In  the  spring  of  1869  he  was  appointed  Receiver 
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of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  at  West  Point,  which  position  he 
still  holds.  He  was  elected  Regent  of  the  State  University 
in  1870,  and  re-elected  again  in  the  session  of  1S71. 

Mr.  Bruner  is  a  Lutheran,  and  a  prominent  member  in  the 
church.  He  is  a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  and  of  first 
class  business  tact,  and  the  fruit  of  his  efforts  to  provide  for 
his  numerous  family  would  enable  him  at  his  present  age  to 
retire  from  business. 

Mr.  Bruner  is  a  perfect  gentleman — cordial  in  his  greetings, 
extremely  jovial,  lively  and  spirited  in  his  conversation,  and 
possessing  no  small  degree  of  wit  and  humor.  As  a  husband 
and  father  he  is  loved,  and  as  a  citizen  he  is  universally 
esteemed. 


LEXANDER  BIVENS,  County  Treasurer  of  Johnson 
county,  is  a  native  of  McConnellsburg,  Fulton  county, 
Pennsylvania;  born  November  24,  1829.  Young Bivens 
learned  the  trade  of  blacksmithing  with  his  father,  with 
whom  he  worked  until  his  majority.  In  1848  his  father 
removed  to  Elkhorn,  Illinois,  and  young  Bivens  followed  the 
next  year.  In  Illinois  they  worked  together  at  their  trade 
until  the  spring  of  1858,  when  Alexander  removed  to 
Nebraska,  and  settled  on  a  farm  just  south  of  Tecumseh. 
He  farmed  it  for  one  year,  but  not  succeeding  very  well,  he 
traded  property  in  Illinois  for  the  Sherman  House  in  town. 
He  kept  the  hotel  about  two  and  a  half  years,  devoting  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  merchandising,  in  company  Avith  his 
brother.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  was  employed  as  black- 
smith on  the  Otoe  and  Missouri  Reservation,  in  which 
position  he  continued  for  one  year.  Having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  he  was  employed  as  clerk  for  the 
trader,  under  Governor  Butler,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
for  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Tecumseh,  where  he 
began  the  erection  of  a  flouring  and  saw  mill,  in  company 
with  his  brother.     The  mill  was  completed  in  the  spring  of 
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1857,  and  lias  been  in  successful  operation  ever  since.  In 
1867  he  was  elected  County  Treasurer  of  Johnson  county, 
and  in  1869  was  elected  to  the  same,  office,  his  present  term 
expiring  in  the  fall  of  1871.  He  makes  a  good  public  officer, 
being  possessed  of  the  Jeffersonian  qualifications  of  honesty, 
capacity  and  industry. 

Politically,  lie  has  been  a  republican  ever  since  the 
organization  of  that  party,  fully  possessing  the  confidence  of 
all  who  know  him.  In  1856  he  married  a  Miss  Mary  Harriet 
Haughton,  a  native  of  England,  but  who-  emigrated  to 
America  with  her  parents  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  They 
have  a  family  of  four  children  living,  Edith,  Eunice,  Ella 
and  Emily.  In  1868  they  lost  their  only  son,  Addison, 
deceased  at  the  age  of  nine  years. 

Mr.  Bivens  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  county.  He  has 
witnessed  the  growth  from  its  primeval  condition,  with  its 
four  hundred  inhabitants  to  as  many  thousands,  carrying  in 
the  van  of  improvement  all  the  accompaniments  of  civili- 
zation. He  is  a  good  officer,  a  good  citizen,  a  faithful  friend 
and  neighbor,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  adopted  home. 


II0BERT  P.  BEECHER,  the  son  of  Julius  P.  Bcecher, 
1  Y  now  living  in  Wellsville,  New  York,  who  was  nephew  of 
1  L  of  Charles  Goodyear,  the  India  Rubber  Patentee,  and 
\f  son  of  Parson  Beecher,  of  Waugatuck  (or  New  Haven), 
Connecticut,  was  born  in  Coventry,  Chenango  county,  New 
York,  January  15,  1844.  His  mother  was  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Stewart,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  of  New  York,  a  noble 
specimen  of  womanhood,  and  is  still  living. 

Young  Beecher  was  educated  to  business,  having  entered 
the  dry  goods  and  banking  house  of  Hoyt  &  Lewis,  at 
Wellsville,  New  York,  March  12,  i860,  and  remained  with 
them,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  in  the  army,  until  1869, 
proving  a  faithful  and  efficient  business  man,  and  much 
esteemed  by  his  employers. 
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During  the  late  Rebellion  he  enlisted  as  private  in  the 
Sixteenth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  and  was  detailed  as 
clerk  at  headquarters  within  forty-eight  hours  after  his 
enlistment,  and  maintained  that  position  until  his  discharge 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service.  At  headquarters  he 
was  selected  by  Colonel  B.  F.  Tracy,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  to  receive  all  general  and  special  orders  from  the  War 
Department  and  keep  him  "posted,"  which  duty  was  so 
faithfully  performed  that  young  Beecher  soon  became  known 
as  the  "Walking  Almanac."  This  was  the  result  of ■  a  care- 
fully cultivated  memory,  of  which  Nature  had  given  him  an 
ample  store,  being  noted  as  a  proficient  during  his  more 
youthful  days.  He  has  held  several  civil  positions,  and 
among  them  that  of  Deputy  Clerk  of  Allegheny  county, 
Pennsylvania,  Board  of  Supervisors,  serving  two  terms  ;  and 
was  also  President  and  organizer  of  "  Union  Leagues,"  when 
that  order  was  recognized  as  the  guardian  of  our  liberties, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  an  attache  of  the  Executive  office 
of  Nebraska,  and  a  firm  friend  of  ex-Governor  Butler. 
Before  coming  west  he  was  offered  an  "Inspectorship"  in 
the  New  York  Custom  House,  but  declined  on  account  of  the 
thieving  reputation  of  that  department.  Like  all  prudent 
young  men,  he  formed  an  attachment  for  one  of  "Creation's 
fairest  half,"  in  the  person  of  Miss  Addie  L.  Stoddard,  of 
Wellsville,  New  York,  which  was  duly  solemnized  according 
to  law,  August  6,  1867,  when  "two  souls,  with  but  a  single 
thought,"  began  life's  journey  together.  In  July,  1869,  he 
heard  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  the  first  time ;  arranged  his 
affairs  immediately  ;  started  in  August,  and  arrived  at  his 
destination,  September  4th,  and  has  been  a  Nebraskan  from 
that  day,  and  so  expects  to  remain  during  the  balance  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage.  As  a  politician,  he  is  a  deep-dyed  radical ; 
not  an  office  seeker ;  for  in  every  position  he  has  held  the 
place  has  sought  the  man.  Religiously,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  and  walks  worthy  of  his  high 
vocation.  In  addition  to  his  duties  in  the  Executive  office, 
he  is  agent  for  several  insurance  companies,  serving  them 
faithfully  and  acceptably. 

Intellectually,  he  is  a  close   observer,   a  shrewd  busine?'' 
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man,  of  remarkable  integrity,  with  firm  attachment  for  the 
right ;  sympathy  with  suffering,  oppressed  and  wronged 
humanity  ;  an  admirer  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  worshipper  at 
the  shrine  of  Nature,  and,  through  Nature,  looking  up  to 
Nature's  God.  He  is  a  good  citizen,  a  faithful  friend,  a  kind 
husband,  and  has,  in  his  brief  residence  in  Nebraska,  drawn 
around  him,  through  his  eminent  social  qualities,  a  host  of 
good  men  and  women,  who  esteem  him  highly. 


JULIUS    STERLING  MORTON. 


MONG  the  leaders  of  democracy  in  Nebraska,  and  a- 
man  whose  political  labors  have  not  been  so  diverted 
after  strange  gods  as  to  blind  him  entirely  to  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  the  state,  we  place  Mr.  Morton 
It  is  difficult  to  condense  the  biography  of  an  industrious 
man  to  the  limit  prescribed  in  these  pages ;  but  from  the 
multitude  of  material,  we  select  such  as  we  deem  to  be  of 
the  greatest  general  interest,  as  well  as  correctly  representing 
the  peculiarities  of  an  eventful  and  consistent  life.  Mr. 
Morton  is  a  native  of  Jefferson  county.  New  York,  and  was 
born  April  27,  1832.  He  is  of  Scotch-English  origin,  his 
ancestors  having  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  first  vessel' 
after  the  Mayflower,  one  of  them,  Nathaniel,  being  Secretary 
of  the  colony.  Abner  Morton  emigrated  from  St.  Albans, 
Vermont,  and  settled  in  Jefferson  county.  New  York,  in 
about  1 81 6,  when  his  son,  Joseph  D.,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  about  eight  years  old.  J.  Sterling 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Michigan  when  but  two  years 
of  age.  As  soon  as  old  enough  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
Albion,  where  he  remained  three  years.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Ann  Arbor  and  was  admitted  to  the  State  University, 
where  he  continued  nearly  four  years,  up  to  the  last  term  of 
the  senior  year,  when  a  general  disturbance  was  created 
relative  to  the  removal  from  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica, 
in  the  Medical  Department,  of  Professor  J.  Adams  Allen, 
who  was  Mr.  Morton's  personal  friend  and  in  whose  house- 
hold he  lived. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Allen  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in 
Ann  Arbor  and  among  many  students,  and  at  a  public 
meeting  in  1854,  in  the  Court  House  in  that  city,   Mortori 
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made  a  speech  denunciatory  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  of 
some  members  of  the  Faculty  and  in  defence  of  his  friend, 
and  for  this  he  was  expelled  from  the  institution,  the  reso- 
lution of  excommunication  declaring  "he showed  no  respect" 
for  either  Regents  or  Professors.  Hence  he  went  to  Union 
College  and  received  his  diploma  from  the  hands  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Nott.  Retiring  to  Detroit;  wrote  for  the 
newspapers,  especially  the  Free  Press,  edited  by  Wilbur  F. 
Storey,  now  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times;  studied  law; 
attended  to  looking  after  chances  to  go  west,  and  in  October 
of  1854,  married  Miss  Caroline  Joy  French,  of  Detroit,  and 
on  the  same  day  started  for  Nebraska,  arriving  in  the 
territory  on  the  loth  of  November  of  that  year.  Settled 
temi)orarily  at  Bellevue,  then  the  largest  town  in  Nebraska, 
remained  there  until  April  12,  1855,  when  he  established 
himself  in  the  Block  House  on  Old  Fort  Kearney  (5th) 
Street,  Nebraska  City,  and  begaii  the  regular  issue  of  the 
Nebraska  City  News.  The  same  fall  he  was  elected  to  the 
Territorial  Legislature.  In  the  legislature  he  voted  against 
every  bank  charter  bill  and  by  his  oi)position  thereto  was 
defeated  for  the  same  position  in  the  fall  of  1856,  by  W.  B. 
Hale,  a  banker  and  in  the  banking  interest.  He  continued 
the  publication  of  the  News  and  in  the  foil  of  1857  was 
again  returned  to  the  legislature  and  took  part  in  the 
memorable  Florence  struggle,  against  Florence  and  in  favor 
of  Omaha,  the  only  member  from  Otoe  on  that  side  of  the 
question.  Public  meetings  were  called  and  the  course  of 
Mr.  Morton  was  endorsed  by  the  people.  The  Secretary  and 
acting  Governor  of  the  territory,  Thomas  B.  Cuming,  died 
in  1858,  and  in  the  March  following,  Mr.  Morton  was 
appointed  as  his  successor,  and  served  until  Mav,  1861,  when 
he  was  superseded  by  A.  S.  Paddock,  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln.  In  i860  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  on  the 
democratic  ticket,  Samuel  T.  Daily  being  his  opponent. 
After  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  territory  Mr.  Morton  was 
declared  elected,  received  his  certificate  of  election,  but  Mr. 
Daily  contested  the  seat  and  through  the  influences  and 
prejudices  created  against  the  Democratic  party  by  the 
secession  of  the  South,  he  was  defeated  in  the  contest. 
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In  1 866  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Nebraska,  against 
David  Butler,  by  whom  lie  was  beaten  by  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  majority. 

He  still  lives  on  his  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
on  which  he  settled  in  1855,  and  which  is  one  of  the  best 
improved  places  in  Nebraska.  He  has  an  orchard  of  some 
two  thousand  fruit  trees,  with  all  the  best  varieties  of  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  &c.,  which  are  as  prolific  as  in  any  state  in 
the  Union.  In  his  horticultural  capacity  he  has  performed  a 
commendable  work  in  dispelling  the  old  fallacy  that  "  fruit 
will  not  grow  in  Nebraska." 

But  few  men  have  a  larger  brain,  or  one  of  finer  textures, 
than  that  of  Mr.  Morton.  Individuality  is  strongly  marked. 
His  group  of  intellectual  organs  are  made  vigorous  by  a 
healthy  magnetic  physical  support.  He  is  a  good  liver  and 
enjoys  ease  and  comfort.  His  intuitive  faculties  enable  him 
to  comprehend  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  although  he  may 
thus  be  led  into  conflict  with  preconceived  public  opinion,  it 
will  be  found,  in  the  end,  that  J.  Sterling  Morton  was  not  far 
from  the  right.  As  a  thinker  he  is  concise;  as  a  speaker, 
somewhat  declamatory,  but  full  of  magnetism  which  fires  his 
hearers  with  a  share  of  his  own  inspirations.  He  has  a  good 
memory,  and  can  accumulate  facts  and  set  them  forth  without 
a  moment's  warning.  This  gives  him  prestige  as  a  platform 
speaker.  Social,  jovial  and  unostentatious,  he  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  good  opinion  everywhere  accorded  him,  of  being  a 
prince  among  industrious  "good  fellows,"  and  a  leader  in 
his  political  faith,  ni  Nebraska. 


IVANDER  W.  PATTISON  is  a  native  of  Glenn's  Falls, 
New  York,  where  he  was  born  May  18,  1839.  He  is  a 
mixture  of  German  and  Irish  blood  and  partakes  largely 
of  the  characteristics  of  both  nationalities.  His  great 
grandfather  was  a  refugee  from  Ireland  on  account  of  his 
sympathy  with  Robert  Emmet  and  his  followers.  The  father 
of  Livander  was  a  lawyer.  He  died  in  1841,  leaving  a  family 
in  moderate  circumstances.     Mrs.  Pattison  soon  married  again 
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and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  found  a  home  and  employment 
common  to  lads  of  his  age.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  went  to 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  school. 
At  the  close  of  his  fourth  term  he  went  to  Champaign  county, 
Illinois,  where  he  engaged  in  school  teaching,  in  which  he 
was  successful,  both  as  disciplinarian  and  instructor.  But  his 
mind  was  not  inclined  to  the  "drudgery"  of  the  school- 
room, and  he  soon  left  the  profession  to  those  whose  aspira- 
tions were  in  that  direction.  He  then  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business  in  Monticello,  Illinois,  which  he  continued  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861.  On  the  first  call 
for  volunteers  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Second  Illinois 
Cavalry.  He  was  soon  made  Adjutant  of  the  regiment, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  muster  out  all  cavalry  staff  officers,  not  of  the  line. 
He  then  returned  to  Monticello  and  engaged  in  the  drug  and 
hardware  business.  In  January,  1866,  he  removed  to  Rulo, 
Nebraska,  where  he  still  resides,  doing  business  as  a  druggist. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska,  and 
served  faithfully  his  term  of  two  years.  In  politics  a  repub- 
lican ;  in  business,  energetic,  prompt  and  honest.  His  fair 
dealing  secured  him  a  reasonable  share  of  trade  and  a  name 
above  reproach.  Kind,  generous  and  humane,  his  record  is 
one  of  which  he  has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed.  In  after  years, 
when  Rulo  numbers  her  thousands  by  the  score,  and  the  wheel 
of  time  is  rolling  resistlessly  on,  the  minds  of  many  will 
pause  amid  the  din  of  business,  to  renew  the  inspirations  of 
grateful  remembrance  for  Livander  W.  Pattison. 


AMES  HARRIS  MASTERS  was  born  in  Warren  county, 
Kentucky,  ten  miles  from  Bowling  Green,  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1 81 9.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Orange 
county,  New  York.  The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Masters 
was  of  English  descent,  and  served  through  each  year  of  the 
war  for  American  Independence,  as  a  carrier  of  despatches, 
making,  in  all  that  term  of  years,  only  two  French  crowns  by 
any  other  avocation. 
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The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  of  Irish 
descent,  and  born  in  the  county  of  Green  Brier,  State  of 
Virginia,  and  died  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age  at 
Princeton,  IlHnois,  and  her  husband  died  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  at  Waterford,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Masters,  at  an  early  age,  applied  himself  to  learning 
and  working  at  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  plied 
the  plane  until  1852,  when  he  concluded  to  turn  his  attention 
to  an  avocation  far  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  aspira- 
tions, and  therefore  became  a  practical  grower  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  and  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  In  1853,  he 
began  the  nursery  business  at  Dover,  Illinois.  In  the  spring 
of  1855,  however,  Mr.  Masters,  carrying  out  a  design  long- 
cherished,  moved  into  the  then  untried  land  of  Nebraska, 
bringing  with  him  to  Nebraska  City  all  of  his  nursery  stock, 
and  planting  the  first  orchard  in  the  territory  upon  his 
pre-emption  claim,  on  the  i6th  day  of  March,  1855. 

Mr.  Masters  was  first  married,  April  10,  1844,  at  Dover, 
Illinois,  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Pierce,  Avho  died  in  October,  1846. 
He  again  married  in  the  latter  part  of  1847,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Keiser,  who  came  with  him  to  their  new  home  in  Otoe, 
where  she  lived  until  June,  1861,  when  she  was  stricken  down 
with  typhus  fever  and  brain  disease,  to  which  she  yielded 
on  the  9th  of  that  month.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1863,  Mr. 
Masters  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Beyat,  with 
whom  he  is  still  living  on  his  beautiful  fruit  farm  near 
Nebraska  City.  In  politics,  he  is  a  republican,  not  an  active 
partisan,  however,  and  no  office-seeker.  In  religion,  he  is, 
as  in  his  orcharding,  a  Methodist,  but  not  a  sectarian.  His 
whole  soul  and  all  his  persistent  energies  have  been,  from  the 
time  of  his  settlement  in  the  state,  devoted  solely  to  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  pursuits.  Neither  politics,  pleasure, 
nor  all  things  else  have  been  able  to  divert  him  from  his 
determination  to  prove,  by  absolute  demonstration,  that 
Nebraska  can  produce  the  most  perfect  pears,  beautiful  apples 
and  gorgeous  grapes  of  any  land  in  the  American  Union. 
Pursuing  this  purpose,  Mr.  Masters  has  been  shut  out  from 
the  world  by  his  trees,  and  made  only  the  acquaintance, 
until  within  the  last  three  years,  of  the  few  individuals  in  his 
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own  county  who  have  taken  an  intelligent  interest  in  fruit 
growing.  As  a  result  of  his  labors  he  has  now  eight  hundred 
apple  trees  bearing  fruit.  Among  them,  of  the  summer 
varieties,  he  prefers  Buffington's  Early,  Cooper's  Early  White, 
Red  June  and  Sweet  June ;  and  of  fall  varieties  he  estimates 
highly  the  Gabriel,  Fall  Orange  and  Fameuse ;  while  for 
■vintcr  use  he  commends  the  Wine  Sap,  Jonathan,  Ben  Davis, 
Winter  Swaar,  Perry  Russet,  Dominie,  Rawe's  Janet  and 
Tallman's  Sweeting.  Of  the  pear  family,  for  general  culture, 
he  recommends  the  Bartlett,  Duchess  de  Angouleme,  Louis 
Boune  de  Jersey,  White  Doyenne,  Burne  Gifford,  Howell, 
Burne  Diel,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  the  Seckel.  The  above 
varieties  of  apples  and  pears  have  all  thrived  and  fruited  well 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nebraska  City. 

Mr.  Masters  has  also  successfully  fruited  peaches,  cherries 
and  grapes  in  great  perfection,  but  is  not  prepared  to  commend 
any  especial  sort.  Nearly  every  variety  has  amply  repaid  him 
for  its  careful  culture. 

At  this  time  J.  H.  Masters  is  the  President  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  the  duties  of  which  position  he 
discharges  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned. 

During  the  session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  September,  1871,  Mr.  Masters, 
with  Colonel  R.  W.  Furnas,  of  Nemaha  county,  for  his 
colleague  as  a  delegate,  represented  this  state.  To  that 
famous  exposition  of  fruit  he  carried  some  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  apples  and  pears  which  were  ever  grown  in  any 
country.  The  State  of  Nebraska,  through  his  efforts,  and 
those  of  Colonel  Furnas,  was  enabled  to  show  over  one 
hundred  varieties  'of  apples,  and  with  them  perfect  pears, 
plump  peaches  and  luscious  grapes,  to  win  the  cne  hundred 
dollar  prize  which  the  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society 
awarded  to  that  State  in  the  American  Union,  which  would 
exhibit  the  best  collection  of  apples,  pears,  peaches  and 
grapes.  And  the  youngest  state  in  the  Union — Nebraska  ; 
land  of  the  antelope  and  buffalo — having  fairly  won  and 
received   this  prize,   as  freely  donated  it    to  the  American 
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Pomological  Society,  showing  thus   a    generosity  equal    in 
beauty  and  proportion  to  her  premium  fruits. 

As  a  citizen,  Mr.  Masters  stands  deservedly  high  for  honor- 
able dealing,  truth-telling  and  a  thorough  devotion  to  his 
profession.  He  has  been  and  is  a  public  benefactor,  whose 
services  to  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  state  will  bloom 
and  bear  rich  fruit  for  many  generations  to  come. 


IItEONARD  H.  ROBBINS  was  born  in  Jerseyville,  Illinois, 

Iin  1835.  His  parents  emigrated  to  that  place  in  1830, 
from  New  York,  in  which  state  they  were  born.  The 
,j  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  died  in  1847,  leaving 
a  large  family  dependent  upon  a  mother  for  care  and  guidance 
in  their  education,  and  this  duty  she  has  faithfully  performed, 
and  is  yet  living  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  of  her  children. 
Dr.  Robbins  had  the  usual  advantages  of  a  district  school 
education,  and  being  desirous  of  following  the  profession  in 
which  he  is  now  engaged,  he  attended  the  medical  schools  of 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  graduated  in  1861. 

In  1863  he  was  married  to  Mary  Augusta  Wj^ckoff,  (daugh- 
ter of  David  G.  Wyckoff,  a  prominent  merchant  in  Jerseyville, 
Illinois,)  a  highly  intelligent  and  noble  lady,  who  recently 
died  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where  she  had  made  a  home 
happy,  and  won  many  friends  who  now  mourn  her  loss.  In 
1856  he  united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  his 
native  place,  and  remained  in  connection  with  that  church 
until  his  removal  to  Lincoln,  in  1869.  .Soon  after  locating 
in  the  latter  place,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  organ- 
ized, and  he  was  elected  an  Elder  in  that  church,  which 
position  he  now  holds.  His  wife  soon  joined  him  at  Lincoln, 
and  he  engaged  at  once  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profession. 
Soon  after  his  location  here  he  received  the  appointment  of 
U.  S.  Pension  Surgeon,  an  office  his  military  experience 
enable  him -to  fill  with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to 
the  government.  At  the  organization  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Medical  Society,  he  was  selected  President,  and  at 
the  second  annual  meeting   of  the  Nebraska  State  Medical 
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Association  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  for  the 
year.  In  political  affairs  he  has  never  taken  an  active  part, 
although  in  sentiment,  is  in  unison  with  the  Republican  party, 
believing  the  earnest  physician  should  refrain  from  political 
strife  that  leads  to  neglect  and  consequent  detriment  of  pro- 
fessional duties  and  usefulness.  Two  years  previous  to  the 
war  he  was  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Dr.  Frank  G.  Porter,  in  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  at  Saint  Louis,  Missouri.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  great  Rebellion  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  Government,  and  served  a  greater  part  of  the  war  in  a 
professional  capacity,  holding  the  position  of  Medical 
Inspector  under  Surgeon  Charles  McDougall,  Medical  Director 
of  General  Grant,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  Tennessee;  with 
General  Pope's  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  river;  at 
Shiloah  ;  Pittsburg  Landing  ;  the  bombardment  of  Corinth, 
in  April  1862  ;  the  battle  of  Corinth  the  autumn  following  ; 
with  General  Rosecrans,  at  luka  and  Holly  Springs;  with 
General  Grant's  expedition  through  Mississippi ;  Lagrange 
and  Memphis,  Tennessee,  he  had  an  experience  in  military 
and  sanitary  affairs  that  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained  in 
an  ordinary  life  time.  Being  one  of  a  number  appointed  by 
the  Medical  Director  to  inspect  the  confederate  hospitals  at 
luka — then  neutral  territory  by  mutual  agreement  of  both 
armies — he  had  a  good  opportunity  to  compare  the  condition 
of  the  wounded  of  both  armies.  An  incident  occurred  after 
the  battle  of  Corinth,  showing  the  great  love  of  our  lamented 
Lincoln,  in  which  Dr.  R.  was  intimately  connected  that  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention.  On  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
from  Corinth  they  were  followed  by  several  divisions  of  our 
troops  and  overtaken  at  the  crossing  of  the  Hatchee  river. 
General  Ogelsby,  commanding  a  division,  received  a  dan- 
gerous wound  in  the  battle  that  followed,  and  was  removed 
to  a  private  house  in  Corinth.  The  telegraphic  despatches  of 
the  battle  also  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  General  Ogelsby's 
wound.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  news,  President 
Lincoln  sent  a  personal  dispatch  to  the  Medical  Director  of 
Corinth  to  know  the  condition  of  his  old  friend,  General 
Ogelsby.  Dr.  R.  was  at  once  summoned  by  the  Surgeon 
in  Chief,  and    instructed  to  proceed  to  the  quarters  of  the 
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wounded  General  and  report  his  condition  and  prospects  in 
writing. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  was  taken  to  the  room  and  made  known 
his  mission,  whereupon  the  General  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  kind  solicitude  of  his  old  neighbor,  the  President,  and 
giving  all  necessary  information,  assisted  by  his  surgeon,  D  . 
Trowbridge,  a  brief  history  of  his  case  was  soon  transmittei  1 
to  the  Chief  Surgeon,  and  by  him  sent  to  Washington. 
Several  years  after  this  occurrence,  and  upon  the  removal  of 
Dr.  R.  to  Nebraska,  a  letter  was  received  from  Oglesby — 
then  Governor  of  Illinois — recalling  the  circumstances  above 
related,  manifesting  the  highest  regard  and  kind  recollection 
of  the  acquaintance  begun  under  circumstances  so  full  of 
dangers  and  distress,  and  introducing  his  friend  to  the 
Governor  and  others  of  high  standing  throughout  the  state. 
Having  emigrated  to  Nebraska  at  an  early  day  in  the  history 
of  its  capital,  he  has  identified  himself  with  its  interests  and 
prospects,  and,  containing  as  it  does,  all  he  holds  most  dear, 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  city  of  his  choice.  Firm  in  character, 
despising  hypocrisy,  charitable  to  a  fault,  he  naturally 
espouses  the  cause  of  the  weak  or  unjustly  assailed,  and  guided 
upward  by  the  spirit  of  her  who  was  more  than  life  to  him, 
he  seeks  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men,  and  to  be  loved  and 
respected  by  all  good  people. 


~  DWARD  P.  ROGGAN,  a  native  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  born  November  13,  1847.  His  father,  John 
J.  Roggan,  first  saw  the  light  at  Oak  Hill,  Greene 
county.  New  York.  He  removed  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1835,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  '•'  Pittsburg  Novelty 
Works,"  in  which  company  he  remained  as  partner  until 
his  death  in  1852.  His  mother  is  still  living  and  retains 
much  of  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  youth.  Springing  from  a 
long-lived  ancestry  young  Roggan  has  fair  prospects  of 
attaining  the  allotted  age  of  man,  and  from  his  present 
position  in  life,  at  least  a  fair  position  among  the  eminent 
men  of  the  state.  In  1S64  he  enlisted  in  the  [77th  Ohio 
17 
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volunteers  and  served  one  year.  He  was  in  the  engagements 
of  Murfreesborough,  Nashville,  Fort  Fisher,  Fort  Anderson, 
Wilmington  and  Kingston,  North  Carolina.  During  most  of 
his  term  of  enlistment  he  was  on  detailed  duty.  He  served 
as  chief  clerk  on  the  steamship  J.  K.  Barnes,  also  clerked  for 
General  Milroy  at  Tallahasse,  and  also  with  Major  Bently, 
Medical  Director  Department  of  Alexandria.  He  served  in 
the  expedition  against  the  Indians  on  the  Yellowstone  river 
in  Montana,  with  whom  they  had  several  engagements.  He 
crossed  the  plains  in  the  employ  of  the  Cleveland  Mining 
Company,  and  spent  four  years  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Arizona  and  Colorado. 
He  has  also  traveled  extensively  through  New  England  and 
the  South. 

In  1865  he  first  visited  Nebraska,  and  returned  to  Omaha 
again  in  1S69.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Lincoln,  where  he 
has  since  resided,  being  employed  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  His  antecedents  are  democratic  and 
religiously,  is  a  Swedenborgian.  He  is  yet  single,  but  not 
certain  as  to  the  length  of  time  he  will  remain  so. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Western  Reserve  College,  at 
Hudson,  Ohio.  Is  a  good  scholar  and  inclined  to  literary  or 
classical  pursuits,  and  is  professionally  a  civil  engineer  and 
surveyor. 

He' measures  six  feet  and  two  inches  from  sole  to  crown, 
and  weighs  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  avordupois,  light 
hair,  blue  eyes,  large  brain  and  very  active ;  will  do  faithful 
service  wherever  duty  calls  ;  is  not  afraid  of  labor  and  scorns 
a  mean  act.  He  has  a  happy  faculty  of  making  friends,  and 
knows  how  to  give  as  well  as  receive  the  cheer  of  good 
fellowship. 


GEORGE   A.   STONE. 


[EORGE  A.  STONE  was  born  in  Schoharie,  New 
York,  October  13,  1833.  His  grandfather,  on  his 
father's  side,  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  His  father, 
H.  A.  Stone,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut.  His 
grandfather,  on  his  mother's  side,  was  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  his  mother,  of  Albany,  New  York.  His  father  was  ^ 
merchant  in  Albany  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1840  he 
removed  to  Washington  county,  Iowa,  and  was  soon  elected 
Sheriff,  but  died  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service, 
leaving  a  wife  and  five  children — Annette,  George  A., 
Augusta  M.,  John  R.,  and  Edward  L. — all  still  living;  one 
in  Texas,  one  in  Illinois,  one  in  Nebraska,  and  two  in  Iowa. 
George  lived  in  Washington  county  until  his  fifteenth  year ; 
attending  school  and  hunting  as  a  recreation.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  he  went  to  Mount  Pleasant,  and  entered  the 
service  of  J.  &  W.  A.  Saunders,  where  he  served  six  years  as 
clerk  in  their  store,  arid  six  years  as  cashier  of  their  bank;  in 
which  positions  he  gained  much  credit  as  a  ready  accountant, 
and  a  correct  business  man.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  First 
Iowa  Infantry,  as  First  Lieutenant ;  serving  three  months  ; 
the  period  of  his  enlistment ;  when  he  was  promoted  to  Major 
of  the  Fourth  Iowa  Cavalry,  for  meritorious  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Springville,  Missouri,  where  the  lamented  General 
Lyon  fell.  In  1862  he  was  promote'd  to  Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Iowa  Infantry,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for 
some  time.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1864,  was  promoted 
to  Brevet  Brigadier  General,  for  success  achieved  by  the 
division  under  his  command  at  the  capture  of  Columbia — the 
city  surrendering  to  him. 
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Previous  to  his  promotion  he  commanded,  alternately,  the 
Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  with 
Colonel  James  A.  Williamson,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The 
corps  was  commanded,  first  by  Grant,  then  by  Sherman,  John 
A.  Logan,  and  by  General  Osterhaus. 

The  promotion  of  Colonel  Stone  was  a  fitting  tribute  of 
reward  for  a  brave  and  a  good  officer.  He  commanded  the 
brigade  to  the  close  of  the  war.  During  his  period  of  service, 
extending  through  the  entire  Rebellion,  from  the  day  follow- 
ing the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter,  until  the  final  surrender  of 
General  Lee,  at  Richmond,  and  Johnson,  at  Rolla,  North 
Carolina,  he  was  in  the  following  engagements  :  Dug  Springs, 
in  Missouri ;  Springfield  ;  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Mississippi, 
December  26,  1862;  Arkansas  Post,  Arkansas,  January  10, 
1863;  Deer  Creek,  Mississippi,  April  7,  1863;  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  May  iS,  to  July  4,  1863  :  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, July  10,  to  16,  1863;  Canton,  Mississippi,  July  18, 
1863;  Cherokee,  Alabama,  October  21  and  22,  1863; 
Little  Bear  Creek,  Alabama,  October  24,  1863  ;  Cedar  Creek, 
Alabama,  October  24,  1863;  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  October 
25,  1863  ;  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennesse,  November  24,  1863  ; 
Missionary  Ridge,  Tennessee,  November  25,  1863  ;  Ring- 
gold, Georgia,  November  27,  1863;  the  battle  before  Savan- 
nah, Georgia  ;  Little  Cangaree  River  ;  City  of  Columbia, 
captured  by  Colonel,  afterward  General  Stone,  January  17, 
1865  ;  and  the  closing  battle  of  his  service  was  at  Bartonville, 
North  Carolina. 

After  the  surrender  of  General  J^ee,  the  corps  was  marched 
to  Washington,  where  they  passed  in  the  grand  review,  and 
none  bore  a  more  conspicuous,  or  honorable  part,  than  the 
army  of  the  Tennessee. 

During  these  severe  contests  in  the  field,  he  escaped 
imharmed,  saving  a  slight  wound  in  his  left  side  at  Arkansas 
Post,  but  from  the  effects  of  which  he  lost  no  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  and  took  the  position  of  Ca.shier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  that  place.  He  remained  in  that  position  until  the 
winter  of  1867,  when  he  removed  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  to 
accept    the   Cashiership    of  the    Ottumwa    Bank,    of  H.    (i. 
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Angle  and  Company.  In  the  spring  of  1859  he  went  to 
Afton,  Iowa,  and  furnished  railroad  supplies  to  the  construc- 
tion company.  In  August,  1870,  he  located  at  Rulo, 
Nebraska,  and  engaged  in  merchandising,  banking,  real  estate 
and  insurance,  which  business  he  continues  to  the  present 
time. 

In  1856  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Clark,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania — her  father  having  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant 
about  two  years  previous  to  their  marriage.  Two  children 
have  blessed  this  relation,  Nettie  M.,  aged  thirteen  years,  and 
Fred.  C,  aged  eleven  years  ;  bright  and  intellectual  children  ; 
a  correct  copy  of  the  originals.  Mrs.  Stone  is  a  niece  of 
Grace  Greenwood,  which  may  account  for  any  intellectual 
endowment  in  herself  or  her  children. 

Politically  Mr.  Stone  is  a  democrat ;  a  war  democrat ;  and 
in  the  fall  of  1S65,  ran  on  the  "  Union"  ticket,  in  Iowa,  for 
Treasurer  of  State\  but  was  defeated  by  his  opponent  on  the 
regular  republican  ticket.  He  is  no  aspirant  for  office,  and 
would  not  have  accepted  that  of  treasurer,  if  he  had  been 
elected.     He  is  receiving  a  better  salary  in  his  secular  pursuits. 

In  stature,  Mr.  Stone  is  below  medium  size,  but  well 
developed,  of  a  symmetrical  form  and  commanding  appear- 
ance. He  has  a  large  soul,  and  it  shines  brightly  through 
every  feature  of  his  manly  countenance.  Such  are  the 
attributes  of  his  life.  Mr.  Stone,  although  confining  his  time 
to  his  private  affairs,  is  nevertheless  a  part  of  community,  and 
wields  more  than  an  ordinary  influence  in  sha])ing  our 
civilization. 


I  RANCIS  A.  WHITE,  of  Nebraska  City,  was  born  in 
H  '   Franklin,   Delaware  county.  New  York,  July  19,  1823. 

I  His  father,  Elijah  White,  was  born  in  INIassachusetts,  of 
^  J  Irish  descent.  His  mother.  Marietta  Jennings,  was  born 
in  Connecticut.  She  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  noted 
family  of  Jennings,  in  England,  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  the 
great  Jennings  estate,  in  litigation  for  the  last  forty  years. 
Many  of  his  ancestors  have   occupied  high  positions  on  the 
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judicial  bench,  and  on  his  father's  side  are  noted  for  longevity, 
his  grandfather  White  having  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-eight, 
and  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  being  a  great  admirer  of  Gen. 
McClellan,  walked  a  half  mile  to  cast  his  vote  for  him  as 
President. 

Francis  White  was  educated  at  the  Delaware  Literary 
Institute,  in  Delaware  county.  State  of  New  York,  and  studied 
medicine,  but  never  entered  upon  the  practice,  following  his 
inclination  for  active  business.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  engaged  in  general  merchandise.  For  twelve  years  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  success  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  real 
estate  operations.  He  was  married  December  18,  1845,  ^o 
Eunice  A.  Green,  daughter  of  Warren  Green,  Esq.,  of 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  Politically,  he  is  a  democrat,  although 
always  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  politics.  While  living  in 
Otsego  county.  New  York,  was  unanimously  nominated  (in  his 
absence )  by  the  democrats,  to  represent  his  district  in  the  State 
Legislature,  which  he  declined,  as  not  being  suited  to  his 
tastes,  although  his  party  was  largely  in  the  majority.  In 
February,  1857,  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  first  settled  at 
Bellevue,  Sarpy  county.  In  the  spring  of  1858  he  removed 
to  Nebraska  City ;  since  that  time  has  been  largely  identified 
with  the  business  and  prosperity  of  that  city,  engaging  in 
many  kinds  of  business,  including  forwarding  and  commission 
overland  transportation,  general  merchandise  and  real  estate. 
In  January,  1868,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  organizing  the 
Midland  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  was  elected  its  first 
president,  and  held  that  position  until  the  road  was  completed 
and  running  from  Nebraska  City  to  Lincoln.  With  the 
benefit  of  his  experience,  combined  with  his  perseverance  and 
untiring  energy,  the  company  succeeded  in  overcoming  all 
obstacles,  and  completing  the  road,  which  will  result  in  lasting 
benefits  to  the  ])eople  of  Nebraska.  Years  hence,  the  rising 
generation  will  point  to  the  Midland  Pacific  Railway  as  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  its  president.  He  is  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  preparing  to  enter  into  larger  fields  of 
usefulness. 
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tORNELIUS  WOODLEY,  County  Clerk  of  Johnson 
County,  was  born  near  Williamsport,  Lycoming  county, 
I  Pennsylvania,  April  28,  182.1.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
J  and  young  Woodley  followed  that  business  on  the 
paternal  homestead  in  his  native  county,  until  his  nineteenth 
year,  when  he  engaged  with  R.  McCormick  in  his  native 
town,  to  learn  the  blacksmith  trade,  and  with  whom  he 
served  two  and  a  half  years.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  he  went 
on  a  tour  west,  spending  some  time  in  Wellsville,  Ohio  ; 
three  months  on  the  lower  Mississippi  river,  as  flatboat 
blacksmith ;  three  months  in  La  Porte,  Indiana ;  a  few 
months  in  Illinois,  mostly  at  Freeport ;  four  or  five  months 
in  Lodi,  Wisconsin;  and  in  the  fall  of  185 1  removed  to 
Minnesota,  living  two  years  at  St.  Paul  and  then  at  St. 
Anthony's  Falls,  where  he  lived  until  1866.  In  1867  he 
removed  to  Johnson  county,  Nebraska,  where  he  has  resided 
lip  to  the  present  time.  In  the  fall  of  1869  he  was  elected 
County  Clerk,  his  term  expiring  in  the  fall  of  1871.  He  has 
thus  far  escaped  impeachment,  and  his  friends  are  quite 
certain  of  his  re-election.  Politically,  he  is  from  a  demo- 
cratic parentage,  but  has  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party 
ever  since  his  residence  in  the  West. 

In  1857  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Sleight,  a  native  of 
England.  She  died  in  1861,  leaving  one  child,  a  girl,  which 
survived  its  mother  but  a  short  time.  He  still  remains  a 
widower. 

Mr.  Woodley  is  a  faithful  public  officer,  a  good  com- 
panion and  a  firm  friend.  He  has  gained  the  good  will  of 
those  among  whom  he  lives,  and  is  destined  to  continue 
in  places  of  trust  and  usefiilness. 


GEORGE  SAMUEL  HARRIS. 

COMMISSIONER    BURLINGTON    &    MISSOURI   RAILROAD 
LANDS    IN    NEBRASKA. 

R.  HARRIS  is  a  native  of  Caldwell,  Warren  county, 
^c^^  New  York,  and  was  born  March  22,  1815.  He  is 
«  of  Dutch-English  origin,  his  mother  being  a  native 
^  of  England.  His  grandmother  on  his  father's  side, 
was  one  of  the  Knickerbockers  of  New  York.  When  a  girl 
she  could  not  speak  English,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
when  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  she  could  not  speak 
Dutch. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  when  but  five  years  old,  he  was 

placed  under  the  guardianship  of   his  uncle,    Colonel  John 

Harris,    of    Ticonderoga,     New    York.     He    served    as    a 

mercantile  clerk  till  about  twenty  years  old.     At  the  age  of 

seventeen  he  removed  to  Georgia,  where  he  remained  only 

eight   months.     Dissatisfied  with    the  practical  Avorkings  of 

slavery  he  returned  north,  and  settled  in  New  York,   where 

he  remained  five  years.     In  May,   1836,   he  went  to  Ohio, 

and  entered  Oberlin  College,  with  intentions  to  prepare  for 

the  ministry.     He  remained  at  Oberlin  in  broken  terms  for 

about  four  years.     During  his  southern  residence  he  imbibed 

strong  abolitionist  proclivities,  which  were  strengthened  and 

thoroughly    established    in    his      college     experience.     He 

attended  the  first  national  political  anti-slavery  convention, 

held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1836.     After  this  he  worked  with 

the  Liberty  party,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  State   Senate 

from   South   Bend,   Indiana,   in   1843,   1844  and   1845,  his 

party  soon  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Whigs  and 
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democrats.  Mr.  Harris  was  then  the  only  outspoken  aboli- 
tionist, save  one,  in  that  part  of  the  state.  He  stumped  the 
county  tor  freedom's  cause,  and  through  his  efforts,  as  much 
if  not  more,  than  that  of  any  other  man,  may  be  dated  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  that  part  of  the  great  West. 

In  local  lyceums  he  caused  the  question  of  slavery  to  be 
frequently  agitated.  Hon.  E.  B.  Crocker,  then  a  young  law 
student,  afterwards  an  eminent  Judge  in  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  California,  and  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  that 
Golden  State,  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  and  afterwards  suffered  severely  by  the  loss  of  all  his 
property  under  the  action  of  the  "  black  laws  "  of  Indiana, 
for  the  crime  of  aiding  slaves  to  "obtain  their  freedom.  In 
his  bankrupt  condition  he  left  the  state  that  had  cruelly 
robbed  him  of  his  hard  earnings,  and  in  a  destitute  condition, 
started  for  California.  Arriving  in  Boston,  his  condition  was 
made  public  by  Mr.  Harris,  who  had  removed  to  that  city 
some  time  previous,  and  several  hundred  dollars  were  raised 
and  given  to  him  for  his  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
The  most  marked  financial  success  has  been  his  reward. 

In  these  local  and  early  Lyceum  agitations  of  slavery, 
Schuyler  Colfax,  then  a  young  man,  scarcely  of  age,  began 
his  crusade  against  slavery,  and  has  ever  since  done  noble  and 
praisewarthy  service  in  the  cause  of  universal  freedom. 

Mr.  Harris  removed  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1847, 
and  resided  there  sixteen  years.  At  first  he  engaged  in  the 
Treasurer's  ofiice  of  the  Northern  Railroad.  After  two  or 
three  years  he  commenced  the  brokerage,  insurance,  and  land 
warrant  business,  and  the  latter  soon  led  him  to  induce 
emigration  westward,  principally  to  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 
He  continued  in  this  iDranch  of  business  until  1859,  when, 
his  attention  being  directed  to  the  lands  of  the  Hannibal  & 
St.  Joseph  Railroad  in  Missouri,  he  made  a  trip  to  that  part 
of  the  West,  and  being  highly  pleased  with  the  country  he 
determined  to  return  to  Boston,  and  undertake  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  colony  of  New  Englanders,  to  settle  them  oh  the 
lands  of  that  slave-cursed  state,  to  become  the  germ  of 
freedom.  The  reason  that  led  to  that  determination  was  his 
intense  hatred  of  slavery,  and  it  pained  him  to  see  a  country 
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SO  beautiful  cursed  with  the  odium  of  the  slave  oligarchy. 
Another  incident  also  tended  to  support  this  determination. 
Just  previons  to  his  visit  to  Missouri  a  slave  had  been  confined, 
and  whipped  to  death,  because  he  would  not  divulge  certain 
secrets  he  was  supposed  to  know  in  regard  to  some  intended 
insurrection  among  the  slaves. 

In  his  colony  he  was  eminently  successful.  Raising  a 
^110,000  capital  in  the  East,  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  at  Redder,  in  Caldwell  county,  Missouri,  where  he 
located  the  "  New  Englanders'  Colony,"  and  established  the 
Thayer  College.  His  agency  in  this  colony  caused  his 
appointment  as  Land  Commissioner  on  the  Hannibal  &  St. 
Joe  Railroad,  a  position  helield  for  six  years,  and  sold  about 
a  half  million  acres  of  land,  and  introduced  into  that  state 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  settlers,  the  most  of  whom  were 
abolitionists  from  the  north. 

In  September,  1869,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Land 
Commissioner  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad 
in  Nebraska,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  lands  of  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Iowa.  As  the 
owners  and  managers  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  and  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroads  are  essentially  the 
same,  and  that  Mr.  Harris  has  been  in  the  service  of  these 
gentlemen  for  over  twelve  years.  In  the  last  seven  years  he 
has  sold  over  seven  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  land  to 
actual  settlers,  in  parcels  varying  from  forty  acres  to  six 
hundred  and  forty,  and  has  now  for  sale  about  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  the  best  lands  in  Nebraska,  at  from  $3  to  $12  per 
acre,  averaging  about  $6,  and  at  ten  years'  credit,  at  six  per 
cent,  interest,  which  terms  have  made  many  a  poor  man  rich. 
And  yet  there  is  room  for  others. 

In  1838-9,  he  edited  the  Goshen  Express  in  Indiana,  a 
weekly  whig  paper.  During  this  brief  service  he  was  engaged 
in  a  local  contest,  in  which  he  proved  successful  over  his 
democratic  opponents. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  an  industrious  life.  But  kw 
men  have  a  more  extended  reputation,  or  have  established  a 
more  honorable  one  in  public  or  private  positions. 

Mr.  Harris  is  the  third  child  in  a  family  of  five  sons,  and 
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the  oldest   of  the  three  now  living.     From   his  parents  he 
inherited  a  good  constitution,  and  sanguine  temperament. 

He  was  married  February  12,  1845,  to  Miss  Sarah  F.  Bacon, 
of  Chelsea,  Vermont,  a  daughter  of  L.  Bacon,  Esq.  She  is 
one  of  Vermont's  best  women,  and  now  the  mother  of  ten 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  living. 

Born  and  baptized  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  Mr.  Harris 
joined  the  Presbyterians  in  1833,  and  a  few  years  later 
connected  himself  with  the  Congregationalists,  and  has 
remained  with  them  ever  since. 

Such  is  the  record  of  Mr.  Harris,  a  man  who  has  done 
more  to  advertise  Nebraska  as  a  "  home  for  the  homeless" 
than  any  other  man  in  the  state. 


I^EVERYN  B.  LINDERMAN.  James  O.  linderman,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  native  of 
Walden,  Orange  county.  New  York,  and  was  born  in 
October,  iSio.  He  early  commenced  the  study  of  law 
and  in  1830  we  find  him  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
favorite  profession,  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Ulster  county, 
New  York.  In*  1 831  he  removed  to  Kingston,  in  the  same 
county,  where  he  resided  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
September  14,  1856.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Bouck,  Judge  of  the  Ulster  Common  Pleas. 
When  the  new  constitution  went  into  effect  in  1847,  '''^  "^^'^^^ 
elected  first  Judge  of  the  county,  which  office  he  held  for  the 
period  of  eight  years. 

As  a  citizen,  says  the  Kingston  Journal,  he  was  esteemed 
and  respected  by  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  his 
acquaintance.  With  a  heart  imbued  with  the  nobler  elements 
of  humanity,  he  was  ever  mindful  of  the  just  and  the  true, 
kind  and  generous  to  a  fault,  ready  to  participate  in  every 
enterprise  for  the  advancement  of  the  social  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  young.  He  was  an  exemplary  citizen, 
modest,  quiet,  unobtrusive  and  unostentatious.  These 
qualities  were  imparted  by  precept  and  example  to  the  subject 
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of  this  sketch,  whose  integrity  and  success  in  life  has  taken 
its  pattern  from  the  record  of  his  illustrious  father. 

S.  B.  Linderman  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  was  born  in 
Kingston,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  March  28,  1842. 
He  is  of  small  stature,  weighing  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds  avoirdupois.  Every  muscle  and  bone  of 
his  body  lias  due  strength  and  proportion.  He  has  dark 
hair,  dark  eyes  well  set  beneath  heavy  and  well  arched  eye- 
brows ;  straight  nose ;  smooth,  well  moulded  features  ; 
heavy,  massive  whiskers.  In  his  phrenological  devolopment 
his  moral  powers  are  predominant.  He  is  naturally  firm  and 
yet  kind  ;  remembers  an  enemy  and  cannot  easily  forget  or 
forgive  a  wrong.  He  is  much  attached  to  home  and  friends  ; 
enjoys  the  beautiful,  but  deals  only  in  the  prose  of  life.  His 
education  has  been  derived  largely  from  the  school  of 
experience,  with  a  reasonable  share  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  institutions  of  learning  with  which  our  land  is 
bkssed. 

Mr.  Linderman  has  filled  several  places  of  trust  under  our 
government,  and  at  present  is  serving  Uncle  Sam  faithfully 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 

He  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Lincoln  and  Liincaster  county, 
but  not  having  that  shrewd  executiue  ability  possessed  by 
others,  did  not  secure  his  full  share  of  benefits  arising  from 
the  location  of  the  capital  and  the  upbuilding  of  a  new  city. 
In  this  scheming  world  it  is  difficult  for  an  honest  man  to 
prosper,  especialiy  when  in  a  position  to  be  watched  and 
_  winged  by  sharpers. 

As  a  politician  he  works  with  the  straight  republican  party  ; 
believes  in  honor  in  politics  and  honesty  in  office. 

As  a  citizen  he  is  honored  by  all  who  know  him,  as  an 
honest  and  trustworthy  member  of  society.  He  has  his 
enemies  and  a  host  of  friends.  He  is  inclined  to  take  the 
world  easy  and  make  the  best  of  fortune's  tide,  whether  good 
or  ill. 

In  the  fall  of  1871  he  sought  the  county  clerkship  and 
would  have  received  the  nomination  but  for  the  scheming  of 
political  aspirants.  But  whether  among  the  "inns"  or 
"  outs  "  he  is  the  same  social  and  generous  soul. 
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HOMAS  JEFFERSON  MAJORS  is  possessed  of  a  san- 
guine nervous  temperament.  He  is  active,  and  yet  not 
quick  in  his  perceptive  faculties.  His  features  are  diffi- 
cult to  read,  being  filled  with  a  remarkable  sadness,  and 
yet  are  beaming  with  the  most  pleasant  expressions.  He  is 
firm  and  yet  generous — a  true  friend  and  a  worthy  foe. 
Firmness  and  integrity  are  his  most  marked  characteristics. 

He  was  born  in  Libertyville,  Jefferson  county,  Iowa,  June 
25,  1 84 1.  His  father,  Hon.  S.  P.  Majors,  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  1871,  being  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  settling 
in  Iowa  when  that  state  was  on  the  extreme  western  verge  of 
civilization.  Young  Majors  resided  at  home  until  his  18th 
year — clerking  in  his  father's  store,  working  on  his  farm  and 
attending  the  district  school,  where  he  received  his  only  book 
knowledge — with  the  exception  of  one  year  in  the  Normal 
School  at  Peru. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  started  for  Pike's  Peak,  but 
turned  back  after  reaching  Elm  Creek,  about  eighty  miles 
west  of  Plattsmouth.  On  his  return  to  Iowa,  he  took  charge 
of  his  father's  store,  and  in  i860  removed  with  it  to  Peru, 
Nebraska. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted  in  the  First 
Nebraska  Infantry,  June  15,  1861,  in  which  regiment  he 
served  until  June  30,  1866,  making  a  service  of  five  years  and 
fifteen  days.  When  the  regiment  was  first  mustered  into 
service,  Mr.  Majors  received  a  commission  as  First  Lieutenant, 
and  served  as  such  in  Company  C,  until  January,  1862,  when 
he  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  same  company.  He 
held  his  position  under  this  commission  until  January,  1864, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  Major,  and  served  as  such  until 
mustered  out.  A  few  days  before  the  muster  out  he  received 
a  brevet  commission  of  Colonel,  as  a  mark  of  honor  for 
meritorious  service. 

His  first  engagement  was  at  Black  Water,  in  Missouri, 
where,  under  General  Pope,  with  one  division,  they  routed 
the  rebel  forces,  and  captured  one  thousand  prisoners.  He 
also  took  part  in  the  following  engagements,  in  the  order  in 
which    they   are    named:   Fort   Donel.on,    Shiloh,    Siege  of 
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Corinth,  Cape  Girardeau,  Syllamore,  in  Arkansas,  Jackson- 
port,  and  numerous  other  smaller  skirmishes.  From  August, 
1864,  to  the  close  of  the  service,  the  regiment  was  sent  to 
the  western  borders  of  Nebraska — head-quarters  being  at  Fort 
Kearney  and  Fort  Laramie — in  the  Indian  service,  with  whom 
they  had  two  engagements  at  Plum  Creek,  thirty-five  miles 
west  of  Fort  Kearney.  The  ennui  of  this  service  takes  off 
the  keen  edge  from  military  glory,  and  renders  that  servitude 
extremely  monotonous  and  undesirable,  to  one  whose  traits 
of  life  are  activity. 

On  his  return  to  Peru,  in  1866,  he  re-engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  with  his  father.  In  October,  1866,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Council,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  to  serve  during  the  first  session 
of  the  State  Legislature.  In  the  fall  of  1868  he  was  re-elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  and  served  during  the  regular  session  of 
1869.  In  May,  1869,  being  appointed  U.  S.  Assessor  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  the  State  of  Nebraska,  he  resigned  his 
senatorship,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Hon.  William  Daily.  For  two  years  Mr.  Majors  has  served 
Uncle  Sam  faithfully  and  acceptably,  and  so  expects  to  do 
until  he  wears  out,  or  some  newly-elected  senator  takes  off 
his  official  head,  for  the  benefit  of  some  relative,  or  political 
friend. 

Such  is  the  record  of  a  brief  life,  filled  with  active  and 
meritorious  service. 


SAMUEL  AUGHEY 


,* 


.AMUEL  AUGHEY,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
*^  vania,  and  was  born  near  the  Blue  Juniata,  February 
8,  1832.  His  parents  were  born  in  the  Old  Keystone 
State.  His  great  grandfather  emigrated  from  Saxony  some 
years  previous  to  the  American  Revolution,  whose  sons  were 
engaged  in  the  conflict  for  liberty  which  resulted  in  American 
Independence.  Samuel  Aughey,  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  having  been  a  tiller  of 
the  soil  from  early  life  to  the  present  time.  Young  Samuel 
was  engaged  on  his  father's  farm  until  his  majority,  spending 
his  winters  as  pupil  in  the  old  log-house.  His  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  winters  were  devoted  to  teaching  a  district  school, 
in  the  same  old  log  schoolhouse  in  which  he  had  received  his 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  Smith's  Grammar  and  Arithmetic, 
and  Olney's  Geography.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered 
the  Freshman  Class  in  the  Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettys- 
burg, where  he  continued  until  1856,  when  he  received  his 
ad  enditm  degree,  and  two  years  later  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
was  conferred  by  his  abiia  niatcr,  for  distinguished  ability 
displayed  in  teaching. 

After  graduating,  he  devoted  about  two  months  to  civil 
engineering  and  surveying,  and  in  December,  1856,  he  took 
charge  of  Greensburg  Academy,  in  which  he  continued  for 
one  year.  He  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Gettysburg,  where  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  for  one 
year,  when  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  received  a  call  to  a  charge  near  Philadelphia. 
He  remained  with  his  people  about  four  years.     During  his 
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service  with  this  people  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  lecturing  through  the  surrounding 
counties  on  geology  and  kindred  subjects.  He  also  main- 
tained a  profound  interest  for  political  economy,  and  published 
a  series  of  discourses  entitled  "The  Renovation  of  Politics," 
which  created  a  schism  in  his  church,  and  led  to  his  final 
resignation  and  removal — first  to  Blairsville,  and  then  to 
Duncannon,  with  intervening  periods  spent  in  the  army,  in 
the  service  of  the  Christian  Commission. 

During  his  first  pastoral  settlement  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Lizzie  C.  Welty,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Hannastown, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  and  located 
in  Dakota  City,  where  he  resided  until  his  removal  to 
Lincoln  as  one  of  the  professors  of  the  State  University.  He 
was  sent  to  Dakota  City  as  a  Home  Missionary,  but  found  on 
entering  his  work  that  inhabitants  were  necessary  before 
extensive  missionary  success  could  be  realized.  Accordingly, 
he  engaged,  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  in  the  work  of  immi- 
gration, and  has  probably  induced  more  immigrants  into 
Northern  Nebraska  than  any  other  man  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  During  all  these  labors  he  was  prosecuting  his  study  of 
the  natural  sciences.  He  has  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  geology  and  conchology  of  northern  Nebraska,  and 
and  has  a  collection  of  fresh  water  and  land  shells  superior  to 
any  other  person  in  the  state. 

Through  failing  health  he  resigned  his  pastoral  work  in 
1869,  and  devoted  his  time  to  outside  labor  as  civil  engineer. 
This  enabled  him,  with  greater  facilities,  to  prosecute  his 
favorite  studies. 

Black  hair,  black  eyes,  full  beard;  smooth,  round  head; 
evenly-balanced  brain,  high  forehead,  intellectual  predomi- 
nant; heighth,  five  feet  eleven  inches;  weight,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds;  sanguine,  bilious  temperament.  He  has 
naturally  a  warm,  affectionate  disposition  ;  is  pained  at  the 
sight  of  want  or  suffering,  has  more  pit)'  than  censure  for  the 
Avrong-doer,  is  full  of  love  and  meekness — emblematic  qualities 
that  adorn  tlie  coming  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
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We  find  in  the  Christian  Radical  the  following  notice  oi 
Professor  Aughey,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  our  new 
University: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  announce  the  unanimous  election 
of  Samuel  Aughey  to  the  Professorship  of  Natural  Science  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Aughey  is  a  dear  friend. 
We  are  glad  to  see  his  talent  appreciated.  Nature  is  all 
poetry  to  him.  He  studies  her  with  enthusiasm,  and  has  t'  e 
faculty  to  take  in  her  great  and  holy  meanings  by  a  sort  ^a 
intuition.  We  have  rarely  ever  met  a  young,  or  even  an  old 
man,  who  had  such  a  love  for  the  Natural  Sciences,  or  such 
intimate  and  rational  accjuaintance  with  them.  And  such  are 
the  men  to  teach.  They  inspire  the  pupil  and  open  him  like 
the  sun  does  the  seed  in  the  bud. 

Mr.  Aughey  has  accepted  the  chair  thus  offered  him.  The 
University  being  a  state  school,  is  free  from  sect  strictures. 
The  youth  who  will  gather  there  for  training  will  be  the 
openest  and  freest,  and  so  the  readiest  to  take  the  truth  and 
give  it  perfect  liberty  over  thought  and  will.  To  have  the 
privilege  to  instruct  in  such  a  school  in  a  degenerate  time  like 
this  is  more  than  to  be  President. 

Mr.  Aughey  is  not  only  an  adept  in  the  Natural  Sciences, 
but  has  a  large  and  intelligent  acquaintance  with  general 
literature.  He  has  also  the  metaphysical  faculty.  In  religion 
he  is  bound  by  the  rim  of  no  sect,  nor  does  he  need  to  be 
propped  up  with  a  creed  lest  he  slide  into  heresy.  He  has 
learned  to  stand  alone — knowing  Jesus  Christ.  We  wish  him 
God's  blessing  in  his  new  and  honorable  vocation. 


/^' 


iluFUS  ABBOTT,  a  native  of  Mayfield,  Cuyahoga 
\\  county,  Ohio,  born  September  4,  1826.  He  was 
j  L  brought  up  on  a  farm  until  nineteen  years  old,  when  he 
J  went  south  and  took  charge  of  farm  hands  in  Arkansas, 
on  a  large  plantation.  After  four  years'  service  he  returned 
north  and  settled  in  Iowa,  living  two  years  in  Cedar  county. 
This  was  in  1851.  Having  found  a  help  meet  for  man,  in 
the  person  of  Miss  Helen  Benadon,  he  took  her  as  a  partner 
18 
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for  life,  and  removed  to  Jones  county,  where  lie  lived  for  one 
vear.     Iowa  was  then  almost  a  wilderness.     Cedar  Rapids 
was  scarcely  known,  being  a  very  small  village.     But  what  a 
wonderful  change  twenty  years  have  wrought.     From  Jones 
county  he  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  resided  for  some 
four  years.     From  thence  he  removed  to  Nebraska  and  settled 
in    Richardson    county.     By  a  want   of   knowledge    of  the 
■'half  breed"  tract  of  land,  he  got   within   their  lines,   and 
after  spending  a  year  and  a  thousand  dollars  in  improvements, 
he  had  to   leave   and    loose   it    all.     He    then    removed    to 
Pawnee  county,  and  settled  just  west  of  where  Pawnee  City 
is  now  located.     This  was  in   1856,  and  there  was   not   to 
exceed  twelve  families  in  the  county.     No  lumber  was  attain- 
able, and  goods,   groceries,   etc.,  were  all  hauled   from  the 
Missouri  river,  a  distance   of   forty  miles.      Many  were  the 
hardships  endured,  the  "  wolf"  coming  sometimes  very  near 
the  door.     The  Indians  were  very   impudent,   thieving  and 
deceitful.     But  those  days  of  trial  have  ended  and  a  season 
of  peace  and  plenty  has  succeeded. 

Politically,  he  is  a  democrat,  but  prefers  honesty  and 
integrity  to  party.  He  was  the  first  Sheriff  of  the  county, 
has  served  as  Constable,  and  is  at  present  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  which  oftice  he  has  held  for  some  three  years.  He  is 
not  an  office  seeker,  accepting  only  those  home  offices  that 
are  forced  upon  him,  and  that  do  not  interfere  materially 
with  his  business  of  farming.  He  owns  a  fine  farm  of  eighty 
acres,  with  excellent  buildings,  and  surrounded  with  all  the 
comforts  of  life. 

Religiously,  he  i?  a  member  of  the  Christian  or  Disciple 
Church,  and  does  his  share  in  making  his  religion  a  success. 
He  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  his  neighbors  and  is 
recognized  as  among  the  most  exemplary  citizens  of  Pawnee 
county. 
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T|1i|ALLACE  WILLIAM  ABBEY  is  a  native  of  Paines- 

Q]       ville,  Lake  county,  Ohio,  and  was  born  October   27, 

n  Ijll    1837.      His  parents  were  natives  of  Yorkshire,   Eng- 

jj    land,   and   emigrated    to  America  shortly   after    their 

marriage  in  1825.     Their  first  settlement  was  in  St.  Lawrence 

county.  New  York,  from  whence  they  soon  removed  to  Lake 

county,  Ohio.     In  1856  they  removed  to  Illinois,  and  in  1866, 

to    Nebraska,    where   Mrs.    Abbey  died  in  September,  1868. 

Mr  A.  is  now  living  at  Salem,  Nebraska,  is  in  his  70th  year, 

and  enjoys  remarkable  health.      His  life  occupation  has  been 

that  of  a  farmer.     He  is  now  one  of  the  leading  members  of 

the  M.  E.  church  in  the  state. 

W.  W.  Abbey  is  the  sixth  child  in  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren— four  boys  and  four  girls.  During  his  minority  he 
worked  on  a  farm  until  his  sixteenth  year — attending  winter 
terms  in  the  district  school.  In  1854  he  was  employed  by 
the  engineers  in  the  survey  of  the  Eairport,  Painesville  & 
Hudson  Railroad.  He  followed  this  business  for  about  one 
year,  and  his  health  having  failed  by  the  exposures  of  camp 
life,  his  father  sent  him  to  Illinois,  in  advance  of  the  family, 
to  take  charge  of  the  farm,  and  after  a  year's  service,  he 
returned  to  Painesville  in  1856,  and  entered  the  seminary, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years.  He  then  returnecl 
to  Illinois  and  remained  with  his  parents  on  the  farm  until 
liis  marriage  to  Mrs.  Alzina  M.  Worth,  in  i860.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  A.  B.  Schofield,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Plainsville, 
Onondaga  county.  New  York, 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Jo 
Daviess  county,  Illinois.  After  two  years'  experience  in 
agriculture,  he  abandoned  the  "shovel  and  the  hoe"  for  the 
service  of  his  country  in  its  hour  of  need.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Ninety-sixth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  was  appointed  Sergeant  of  his  company.  He 
served  in  this  regiment  until  July,  1863,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  and  was  promoted  to 
Orderly  Sergeant.  In  1864  he  was  commissioned  as  senior 
Captain  in  the  123d  Regiment  of  Colored  Infantry,  then  sta- 
tionetl  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.     As  senior  Captain,  he  had 
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command  of  the  regiment  until  the  time  of  their  muster  out 
in  the  fall  of  1865 — the  field  officers  being  on  detached  service 
during  the  whole  period.  With  poor  health  he  returned  to 
his  family  in  Illinois,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  removed  to 
Nebraska,  and  settled  near  Salem,  in  Richardson  county, 
where  he  improved  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
on  which  he  has  made  his  home  to  the  present  time.  During 
his  residence  in  Richardson  county,  he  has  served  as  Sheriff, 
and  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  At  the 
session  of  the  legislature  in  1870  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
State  Prison  Inspectors  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

His  success  in  business  has  been  similar  to  thousands  in 
Nebraska.  In  1866  he  came  to  the  state  with  about  ^1000. 
In  1871,  we  find  that  his  property  foots  up  a  round  $10,000 
— a  reasonable  recompense  for  five  years'  service. 

Politically  he  has  been  a  life-long  republican — his  father 
was  originally  a  whig.  That  color  runs  through  the  veins  of 
the  entire  family. 

During  his  term  of  Inspector  he  has  performed  his  duty 
faithfully — working  at  all  times  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
state  and  the  unfortunates  who  are  placed  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Inspectors.  He  is  a  good  citizen,  a  true 
friend,  a  social  companion  and  a  trustworthy  business  man. 
He  stands  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  weighs  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  avordupois.  A  solid  build,  good  frame — well 
covered.  A  medium  head  and  well  balanced  brain — with 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  predominent.  Will  defend 
his  own  interest,  is  set  in  his  own  convictions — generally  has 
his  own  way.  Is  social,  given  to  occasional  seasons  of  despon- 
dency, but  sees  streaks  of  sunshine  in  the  near  future.  Not 
given  to  forms  or  formalities,  he  is  one  of  nature's  plain, 
every  day,  outspoken,  noble  men,  whom  the  state  can  afford 
to  trust,  and  in  that  trust  will  never  be  deceived. 
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J  OBERT  BAIN  is  a  native  of  Katness  Shire,  Scotland, 
\  where  he  was  born  December  25,  1842.  His  father  was 
Jl  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Wick,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  his  condition  he  emigrated  to  America  in 
1846,  and  located  in  Ogle  county,  Illinois,  seventy-five  miles 
west  of  Chicago,  then  a  "howling"  prairie.  They  had  but 
three  neighbors  within  four  miles.  On  his  arrival  in  Illinois 
he  entered  a  farm  of  some  four  hundred  acres,  and  began 
farming,  which  he  followed  until  his  death  in  1848.  At  this 
early  day,  the  nearest  wheat  market  was  seventy-five  miles. 
Wheat  was  hauled  that  distance  and  sold  for  thirty-five  to 
seventy-five  cents  a  bushel,  scarcely  realizing  enough  to  pay 
the  expense  of  marketing.  A  load  of  forty  bushels  would 
bring  fourteen  dollars,  and  consumed  four  days  for  man  and 
team  in  making  the  trip. 

Young  Bain  was  brought  up  on  the  farm  until  his  twelfth 
year  and  attended  the  district  school  for  two  or  three  terms  a 
year.  From  his  twelfth  to  his  sixteenth  year  his  schooling 
was  confined  to  the  winter  terms.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
left  home  to  try  the  realities  of  the  outside  world  for  himself. 
Making  his  way  to  Detroit  he  engaged  in  one  of  the  leading 
dry  goods  houses  of  that  city  as  a  clerk,  where  he  remained 
about  three  years.  During  this  time  he  worked  his  way 
through  the  commercial  college  and  acquired  in  the  store  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  mercantile  business.  In  the  fall 
of  1862  he  responded  to  the  call  of  his  country  and  enlisted 
in  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment  Michigan  Infantry.  After 
participating  in  a  few  skirmishes  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862,  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  his  right  arm  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
treason.  After  laying  in  the  hospital  about  four  months  he 
received  his  final  discharge  and  returned  to  Detroit.  In  the 
fall  of  1863  he  entered  Oberlin  College,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  was 
appointed  to  a  responsible  position  in  the  Custom  House  at 
Detroit,  where  he  served  until  his  removal  to  Nebraska  in  the 
fall  of  1867.  He  came  west  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his 
health,  having  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  wound, 
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and  from  close  application  to  ofificial  duties  his  health  was  so 
impaired  that  rest  and  recuperation  became  necessary.  Three 
years  in  Nebraska  has  restored  him  to  a  reasonable  degree  of 
health  which  he  never  would  have  regained  in  the  humid 
atmosphere  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes.  After  spending 
a  winter  in  Omaha,  he  made  his  final  location  in  Lincoln  in 
the  spring  of  1868,  and  engaged  at  once  in  the  real  estate 
business,  and  established  a  very  successful  trade.  In  the 
fall  of  1869  he  was  elected  County  Clerk,  and  has  made  an 
efficient  public  officer  and  has  given  general  satisfaction  to 
his  constituents,  which  will  be  attested  byhis  election  to  a 
more  responsible  ^office,  or  we  are  no  prophet. 

In  1868  he  was  married  to  Miss  Abigail  Johnson,  a  native 
of  Montezuma,  Iowa. 

Politically,  a  life  long  republican,  without  a  democratic 
relation.  Religiously,  a  Methodist.  In  business,  fair  dealing, 
and  as  a  citizen,  true  as  the  magnet. 

Light  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  sanguine  nervous  temper- 
ament, quick  spoken,  thinks  for  himself.  Bears  anger  like  a 
spark,  has  strong  attachment  for  home  and  friends.  Does  not 
gain  confidence  at  first  sight,  is  hard  to  deceive.  Is  sure  to 
take  care  of  No.  i. 

Such  is  briefly  the  career  of  R.  A.  Bain,  a  good  citizen, 
neighbor  and  friend  and  one.  destined  to  do  his  share  in 
shaping  the  future  of  the  city  in  which  he  has  made  himself  a 
home. 


*In  the  fall  of  1871  he  was  elected  County  Treasurer  for  two  years  by  a  hand- 
some majority,  over  a  determined  opposition. 
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EFFERSON  H.  BROADY  is  a  leader  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  bar  in  southern  Nebraska.  He  was  born  ■ 
April  14,  1845,  on  a  farm  near  Liberty,  Illinois.  He  is 
of  vigorous,  long  lived  ancestors.  On  the  father's  side 
is  of  Scotch  descent,  and  on  the  mother's,  Belgian.  He  was 
of  very  delicate  physical  frame  from  youth  to  puberty,  too 
much  so  for  effective  service  as  a  farmer's  boy.  Was  a  lover 
of  politics — his  first  reading  being  political  newspapers,  stump 
speeches,  &c.  He  was  frequently  a  prime  mover  among  the 
school  boys  in  political  demonstrations,  such  as  flag  raisings, 
torchlight  processions,  and  paper  cap  dress  parade  of  the 
democratic  boys,  during  the  memorable  campaigns  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  he  always  serving  as  the  "  little  giant  "  of  the 
school.  At  a  more  mature  age  he  grew  healthy,  but  none  the 
more  inclined  to  farming,  or  the  severity  of  manual  labor. 
When  near  his  majority  he  was  incidentally  drawn  into  news- 
paper discussions,  and  attracted  attention  asa  vigorous  writer. 
From  that  time  he  was  seldom  at  home,  being  absent  at 
schools,  &:c.,  and  not  unfrequently  teaching,  to  secure  money 
with  which  to  prosecute  his  studies.  He  was  for  some  months 
in  the  printing  office  of  the  Springfield  (Illinois)  Register,  to 
learn  the  trade,  but  soon  abandoned  that,  and  finally  resolved 
to  become  a  lawyer.  In  1865  he  entered  the  law  department 
of  the  Michigan  University,  where  he  at  once  took  a  leading 
position  as  a  ready  debater.  He  remained  two  years,  gradu- 
ated, and  received  his  degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Law,"  March 
27,  1867.  He  then  entered  the  law  office  of  Skinner  & 
Marsh,  Quincy,  Illinois.  In  July  following  he  started  for  a 
permanent  location,  and  landed  at  Brownville,  Nebraska, 
August  I,  1S67.  A  few  months  after,  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Hon.  E.  W.  Thomas,  and  has  from  that  time  to  this 
been  a  member  of  the  noted  law  firm  of  Thomas  &  Broady. 
He  has  totally  thrown  aside  everything  but  the  legal  business, 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  "most  extensive  practitioners  of  his 
age  in  the  state.  As  a  negotiator,  is  of  marked  success,  and 
as  a  lawyer  unconquerable,  and  everlastingly  at  work — clear 
headed  and  decidedly  practical. 
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He  is  unmarried;*  is  of  Napoleonic  stature,  dark  hair, 
lustrous  hazel  eyes,  and  countenance  very  expressive,  that 
quickly  changes  with  variations  of  emotion.  He  is  remarka- 
bly affable,  and  easily  approached,  and  makes  warm  friends 
wherever  he  goes.  He  is  coming — rising — to  a  point  on 
the  pinnacle  of  fame,  reached  only  by  those  whose  manful 
industry  leads  them  to  successful  achievments. 


A^ 


ELSON  CHANDLER  BROCK.  A  successful  life  is  not 
so  much  the  result  of  opportunity  as  it  is  to  know  how 
to  use  opportunity  to  advantage.  Every  life  could  be 
made  successful  by  a  strict  observance  of  passing 
events,  and  a  faithful  compliance  with  the  natural  and 
invariable  laws  of  business.  These  essential  qualities  are 
possessed  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
as  his  record  Avill  indicate. 

N.  C.  Brock  is  a  native  of  Milford,  Otsego  county.  New 
York,  and  was  born  November  13,  1843.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Vermont,  and  his  mother  of  New  York.  He  is  of 
English  and  Welsh  origin,  his  father's  ancestors  having  come 
from  Ehgland  about  two  generations  back,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  he  receives  his  Welch  blood.  His  father  is  a  bridge 
builder,  and  has  followed  his  trade  up  to  the  present  time, 
with  the  exception  of  some  four  years  in  California.  He  left 
Vermont  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  has  since  followed 
his  trade  in  Michigan,  New  York  and  Iowa,  the  latter  state 
being  his  residence. 

Young  Brock  spent  the  most  of  his  minority  with  relatives. 
His  education  is  confined  to  a  few  terms  in  the  common 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  a  course  in  the  Davenport 
Commercial  College,  in  Iowa,  where  he  graduated  in  1865. 
Having  been  a  wild  youth  his  Commercial  College  course  is 


*He  was  married  abcut  the   first  of  November,   1871,   to    one  cf   the  lairest 
daughters  ot  Brownville. 
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the  only  schooling  from  which  he  has  received   any  material 
benefit. 

Having  graduated  with  a  due  degree  of  honor,  on  attaining 
his  majority,  he  turned  his  steps  to  Nebraska  City,  where  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue.  He  performed  the  duties  of  this  office  for  about 
two  years,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  Assessor's  office  as 
chief  clerk,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  one  year.  In 
June,  1868,  he  removed  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where  he 
opened  a  bank  under  the  firm  name  of  James  Sweet  &  Brock, 
with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  and  on  the  ist  of  January,  1871, 
they  had  increased  that  capital  to  $60,000.  Much  of  this 
amount  being  made  on  the  rise  of  real  estate,  and  other 
securities.  On  the  21st  of  January,  i86g,  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  State  Treasurer,  under  Treasurer  James  Sweet,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  the  qualification  of  his  successor 
in  January,  1871.  As  Deputy  State  Treasurer  he  performed 
the  entire  duty,  there  being  no  entry  in  tlie  cash  book  during 
his  official  term  made  by  any  person  but  himself. 

At  the  organization  of  the  State  Bank  of  Nebraska  at 
Lincoln,  in  June,  1871,  Mr.  Brock  was  made  Cashier,  a 
position  for  which,  by  his  practical  knowledge  and  thorough 
business  habits,  he  is  well  qualified  to  fill. 

Mr.  Brock  is  yet  a  young  man,  only  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  yet  he  has  made  a  more  successful  record  than  one  in 
ten  thousand.  He  came  to  this  state  six  years  ago  without 
money,  and  with  the  advantages  offered  by  his  uncle,  James 
Sweet,  he  exercised  his  financial  ability,  and  to-day  is  worth 
at  least  $40,000,  and  all  this  has  been  acquired  during  the 
past  three  years. 

.On  the  i6th  of  February,  1870,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Rachael  M.  Sheldon,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  accompanied 
her  young  husband  to  her  new  home  in  the  wild  west.  Mrs. 
Brock  is  a  young  lady  of  fine  acquirements  and 
commanding  appearance,  and  has  made  a  favorable  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  she  has  associated 
during  her  brief  residence  in  Lincoln. 

Politically,  Mr.  Brock  inherited  those  peculiar  qualities 
that  culminate  in   republicanism,    his  ancestors  having  been 
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whigs  until  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  when 
they  became  its  most  faithful  adherents.  He  is  not  a 
politician,  having  no  desire  for  office,  but  prefers  devoting 
his  entire  time  to  the  care  of  his  own  private  business. 

Such  is  briefly  the  record  of  one  of  the  most  promising, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  successful,  young  men  in  the  state. 
It  shows  what  thorough  business  qualities  can  do,  when 
opportunities  are  offered.  A  correct  business  man,  a  good 
citizen,  neighbor  and  friend,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Nelson  C.  Brock. 


ILLIAM  A.  BUTLER,  a  native  of  the  Hoosier  State, 
was  born  in  Greene  county,  July  15,  1845.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  and  William  worked  at  home  until  his 
enlistment  in  1864,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He 
served  to  the  close  of  the  war,  (sixteen  months,)  in  Company 
G,  1 20th  Indiana  Infantry  Volunteers,  under  Captain  Gillam. 
He  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  engagenient  in  Dalton, 
Georgia;  Rasaca;  Peach-tree  Creek;  Marietta;  Atlanta,  and 
Rough  and  Ready  Station,  and  Franklin,  Tennessee.  From 
Tennessee  the  regiment,  with  the  twenty-third  corps,  went  to 
North  Carolina,  where  they  were  engaged  in  the  severe  battle 
of  Kingston — a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Franklin — losing  about  four 
weeks'  service  thereby.  Near  the  close  of  his  enlistment  he 
was  taken  sick,  having  been  broken  down  by  hard  campaigns, 
and  from  which  he  will  never  recover,  being  now  an  invalid. 
He  has  never  received  a  pension,  but  Uncle  Sam  is  about 
doing  justice  to  one  of  his  brave  defenders  by  extending  to 
him  the  support  to  which  he  is  lawfully  entitled.  When 
mustered  out  of  service  he  went  directly  to  Pawnee  City, 
Nebraska,  where  his  parents  had  removed  the  year  before,  but 
was  not  able  to  engage  in  business  until  1S67,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  County  Treasurer,  and  re-elected  to 
the  same  office  in  1869.  He  has  proved  a  good  and  efficient 
officer,  with  whom   the   people  are  well   satisfied,  and  from 
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expressions  of  their  good  will  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
his  official  lease  will  be  extended  through  a  term  of  years. 

Politically,  he  is  a  faithful  republican,  taking  an  interest  in 
Ihe  success  of  his  party. 

In  his  private  life  he  stands  without  reproach — save  in  the 
"  unpardonable  sin  "  of  "  single  blessedness." 

We  commend  this  crippled  soldier  and  faithful  public  officer 
to  the  good  graces  of  the  citizens  of  Pawnee. 


WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  CHAPIN. 

)  'f/|'A  N  American  soil,  sterling  traits  of  manhood  appear  to 
)  ^^  crop  out  spontaneously,  as  though  numbered  among 
^W^^  the  productions  of  the  earth,  or  exhaled  by  electrical 
Z/*^^  currents — an  innate  genius,  or  Yankee  shrewdness, 
which  is  destined  to  conquer  the  foibles  of  life  by  some  kind 
of  necromancy,  or  quadragene  judgment  for  repentance, 
purification  and  advancement.  Mr.  Chapin  cannot  be  called 
a  Yankee  character,  or  a  fair  representative  of  New  England 
peculiarities ;  and  yet  there  is  a  something  in  his  appearance 
and  manner  of  address  which  seems  to  insure  him  an  inherit- 
ance among  Puritan  descendants,  although  he  never  lived 
upon  Puritan  soil  or  possessed  but  a  drop  of  Puritan  blood. 
His  is  more  of  a  sjiiritual  influence,  grappling  with  character, 
and  moulding  destiny.  He  is  a  model  of  industry.  Active, 
energetic,  enthusiastic  and  hopeful,  comprise  the  group  of 
faculties  by  which  his  daily  life  is  governed.  In  his  bodily 
mould  he  is  fully  qualified  to  support  these  attributes.  He 
stands  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  turns  the 
scale  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  avordupois.  He  has 
large  bones  with  strong  muscular  supports.  His  head  is 
evenly  balanced ;  there  being  no  great  preponderance  of 
inclination  in  any  one  direction.  His  brain  is  tough,  but 
well-supplied  with  gray  matter,  which  forms  the  life  element 
of  the  intellectual  man.  His  poetry  is  all  written  in  solid 
prose.  He  enjoys  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  and  is  inspired  by 
the  grand  achievements  of  art  and  science,  developed  through 
the  sacrificing  devotion  of  human  souls.  Not  essentially 
combative,  he  is  nevertheless  well-qualified  to  take  care  of 
himself.     As  a  soldier,  he  would  prefer  fighting  his  battles 
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at  home,  although  he  would  place  but  little  value  on  his  life 
when  duty  called  for  the  sacrifice.  His  reverence  and 
veneration  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
business  pursuits.  He  does  all  his  praying  with  his  hands, 
and  his  prayers  are  generally  effectual.  He  is  possessed  of  a 
kind  and  forbearing  disposition,  tinged  with  momentary 
freaks  of  petulancy.  With  his  social,  amiable  qualities,  he 
naturally  attracts  a  host  of  admirers,  and  by  his  magnetic 
presence  retains  them.  In  his  daily  regime  he  should  give 
free  scope  to  the  powers  and  inclinations  of  his  soul,  which 
will  never  lead  him  far  from  the  right.  Physically,  he  should 
abstain  from  all  narcotics  and  stimulants ;  his  diet  being 
largely  vegetables,  some  meat,  and  sparingly  drink  of  pure, 
cold  water.  His  nightly  repose  should  be  regular  and  limited 
to  eight  hours,  undisturbed  by  thought  or  care.  With  his 
peculiar  organization  and  this  mode  of  life,  strictly  followed, 
he  will  find  himself  a  young  man  at  one  hundred  years  of 
age.  The  only  obstacle  that  can  thwart  this  result  is  the 
inherited  scrofulus  tendency,  but  this  would  give  way,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  fruits  of  a  regular  and  temperate  life, 
from  which  he  now  varies  only  in  a  limited  degree,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  pernicious  customs  of  society. 

W.  F.  Chapin  is  a  native  of  Otsego  county.  New  York, 
where  he  was  born.  May  22,  1831.  The  Chapins  were 
originally  from  England,  having  emigrated  to  America  in 
early  colonial  days,  and  settled  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
His  grandfather  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  o'f  Otsego  county, 
New  York.  He  served  as  Lieutenant  in  the  war  of  1812  ; 
was  in  several  engagements,  and  twice  wounded.  His  son, 
Milton  Chapin,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  also 
a  native  of  Otsego  county,  and  was  born  in  the  same; 
house  in  which  he  lived  until  his  removal  to  Pennsylvania. 
His  occupation  was  that  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil;  but  dealing 
somewhat  in  cattle  and  lumber.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Erie 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1857  emigrated  to  Wisconsin, 
and  made  a  home  in  Portage,  Marquette  county,  where  he 
lived  until  his  removal  to  Nebraska,  in  October,  1871,  when 
he  settled  on  Salt  Creek,  near  Ashland,  and  some  twenty 
miles  northeast  of  Lincoln.     He  was  married  in  April,  1830 
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to  Miss  Prudence  Patchin,  a  native  of  Otsego  county,  and  a 
descendant  of  French  ancestors,  who  were  among  the  colonies 
that  settled  in  Quebec,  Canada,  in  1760.  A  branch  of  the 
Patchin  family  soon  settled  in  the  interior  of  New  York,  and 
from  that  stock  came  them  other  of  William  Chapin.  Mrs. 
Chapin,  died  in  1842,  four  years  after  their  removal  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chaj)in  remained  with  his  father  until  eighteen  years 
of  age,  receiving  a  good  common  school  education.  Becom- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  routine  of  farm  labor,  he  concluded 
to  change  his  phytiverous  occupation,  for  a  calling  more  in 
harmony  with  his  peculiar  organization  and  inclination. 
When  he  left  home  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Mr. 
Truesdale,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  in  constructing  the  railway 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but,  failing  to  meet  Mr. 
Truesdale,  he  engaged  in  teaching  school,  which  was  his  main 
occupation  for  about  seven  years ;  spending  his  evenings  and 
vacations  in  preparing  for  the  practice  of  the  law.  From  too 
close  application  to  study,  his  health  failed  him  and  he  deter- 
mined on  a  change  of  climate.  Accordingly,  in  1857,  he 
came  to  Nebraska  and  located  at  Rock  Bluffs,  in  Cass  county, 
seven  miles  below  Plattsmouth.  In  1859  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Margaret  J.  Young,  daughter  of  William  J.  Young,  of 
Rock  Bluffs,  but  a  native  of  Kentucky.  During  the  same 
year  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  in  i860  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature.  In  the  spring  of  186 1,  he  engaged  in  freight- 
ing, which  business  he  followed  until  the  fall  of  1864,  when 
the  Indians  became  so  troublesome  that  he  abandoned  the 
plains. 

An  incident  in  his  Indian  experience  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  During  his  term  of  freighting  upon  the  plains,  he 
shared,  with  others  who  were  following  the  same  business,  in 
the  constant  conflicts  with  the  barbarous,  cunning  and  treach- 
erous aborigines.  In  years  that  are  passed,  Indian  life  has 
been  immortalized.  Pocahontas  is  a  character  as  universally 
recognized  as  the  name  of  Smith.  Hiawatha  will  live  as  long 
as  poetry  is  admired.  But  in  the  rude  and  savage  "  lives  of 
the  chiefs,"  as  written  in  the  blood  of  innocent  men,  women 
and  children,  there  is  but  little  poetry.     The  name   of  Spot- 
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ted  Tail,  is  not  appreciated  in  the  same  measure  by  the 
frontier  settlers  that  they  are  by  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton, or  by  their  mouthpiece,  Collyer.  These  false  ideas  of 
humanity  must  be  redeemed  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  thousand 
innocent  lives.  Civilize  the  Indian  !  Impossible!  It  would 
be  more  profitable  and  less  presumptive  to  retire  to  some 
grove  and  there  live  a  hermit's  life  by  feasting  upon  the  sweet 
influences  of  the  Plieades,  and  gathering  strength  from  the 
bands  of  Orion.  It  may  look  well  on  its  poetic  feet,  but 
when  trans. ated  into  prose,  becomes  the  jest  of  thinking  men. 
It  may  be  a  serious  matter,  but  there  is  no  denying  the  facts 
of  history.  The  red  man  is  doomed  to  annihilation.  He 
must  retire  to  his  spiritual  hunting  grounds,  where,  under 
superior  guides,  he  can  be  led  up  the  plane  of  the  immortals 
until  enabled  to  realize  the  beauty  of  Longfellow's  Psalm  of 
Life,  when  he  says 

,  "Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest." 

In  1S64,  his  last  year  upon  the  plains,  he  participated  in  a 
some  Avhat  remarkable  adventure  in  Indian  warfare.  He  had 
proceeded  on  his  home  trip  as  far  as  Murray's  Ranch,  about 
one  hundred  miles  this  side  of  Denver  ;  traveling  with  a  hired 
man  as  his  only  companion,  when  the  Indians  made  their 
first  onslaught  upon  the  whites,  striking  the  road  upon  both 
sides  of  him. and  killed  all  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
He  was  bringing  down  four  wagons,  which,  for  convenience, 
were  coupled,  together.  These  were  drawn  at  night,  up 
before  the  door,  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  some  freight 
for  the  ranchmen,  and  being  tired,  they  retired  to  rest  under 
the  cover  of  their  wagon.  That  night  the  Indians  raided 
the  road  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  killing  many  and 
destroying  much  property.  They  killed  about  fifty  head  of 
cattle  in  a  corral  only  a  few  rods  from  where  Mr.  Chapin 
and  his  hired  man  were  sleeping,  but  did  not  attack  the 
ranch,  as  the  peculiar  position  of  the  wagons  undoubtedly 
caused  them  to  think  the  inmates  had  barricaded  themselves 
for  self  defence,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  slept  so  soundly  as 
to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  near  approach  of  death.  At 
about  daylight  they  were  awakened  by  a  few  soldiers  who  had 
come  from  Living  Springs  for  the  relief  of  that  part   of  the 
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road,  and  warned  them  of  their  danger,  and  on  witnessing 
the  cattle-yard  they  realized  something  of  the  peculiar 
sensations  following  a  narrow  escape.  There  was  no  moving 
that  day.  The  Indians  were  watching  the  road,  and  our 
heroes  acted  as  guardsmen  in  self  defence,  changing  hats  and 
coats  every  time  they  appeared  in  sight  of  the  Indian  senti- 
nels, so  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  large  force.  That 
night  they  muffled  the  wagon  wheels  with  their  wagon  covers 
and  walking  bv  the  side  of  their  teams  in  silence  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape  and  reaching  a  post  on  the  river  some 
five  miles  distant,  where  a  number  of  freighters  had  assembled 
for  self  defence.  They  fortified  themselves,  and  the  next 
morning  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  but  after  the  exchange 
of  a  few  shots  the  red  skins  retired  from  the  field  and  left  the 
besieged  to  proceed  on  their  way.  In  this  skirmish  none  of 
the  whites  were  injured,  but  two  Indians  were  seen  to  fall 
from  their  horses,  and  several  more  were  supposed  to  be 
wounded,  as  Yankee  rifles  in  the  hands  of  skilled  marksmen 
were  leveled  at  the  red  devils  in  real  earnest.  After  burying 
a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  killed  the  day  before, 
they  proceeded  on  their  way  without  further  molestation. 

He  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1864  as  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature.  He  was  re-elected  each  year  to  the 
lower  House,  and  in  1868  was  returned  to  the  -Senate  and 
served  until  May,  1869,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  Receiver*  of  the  United  States  Land  Office  at 
Lincoln,  for  the  Platte  River  Land  District.  Mr.  Chapin 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  for  three  consecutive  sessions, 
through  the  exciting  times  that  marked  the  admission  of  the 
state  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  capitol  from  Omaha 
to  Lincoln.  During  the  latter  period  the  members  were 
besieged  by  hungry  phlebotomists,  but  their  threats  of 
violence  were  disregarded,  the  bill  for  removal  was  passed, 
signed  by  the  officers  and  approved  by  the  Governor.  This 
act  did  no  injury  or  injustice  to  Omaha.  Her  prosperity  does 
not  depend  upon  the  sponges  and  dead  beats  who  hang  in  the 


*In  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Sommerlad,  page  128,  we  should  have  said  "  Register." 
instead  of  "  Receiver,"  as  the  position  to  which  he  was  appo/nted, 
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wake  of  state  ofificials,  begging  for  the  crumbs  of  office, 
making  themselves  disgusting  to  common  decency  and 
obnoxious  to  every  rule  of  manhood. 

The  success  of  Omaha  is  based  upon  the  development  of 
her  material  resources.  Her  stability  is  written  with  sinewy 
arms  and  horny  hands — inured  to  labor — upon  the  archives 
of  industry,  the  fountain  of  all  substantial  greatness.  Her 
merchants  must  come  in  competition  with  those  of  Chicago, 
Saint  Louis  and  Saint  Jcseph.  Active  life  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  inertia  of  this  terrible  second  death.  This,  and 
nothing  less,  will  make  Omaha  the  great  central  city — the 
trade-center  of  a  growing  and  a  prosperous  west. 

Mr.  Chapin  not  only  conducted  business  safely  through 
these  trying  scenes,  but  he  established  his  reputation  as  an 
able  presiding  officer ;  prompt,  just  and  courteous  in  all  his 
decisions.  Hhs  correct  and  mature  judgment  upon  subjects 
of  importance,  carried  more  weight  than  that  of  any  other 
member. 

At  the  close  of  his  services  he  retired,  of  his  own  accord, 
to  a  more  important  and  lucrative  field  of  usefulness,  bearing 
with  him  the  benediction  of  his  fellow  members.  Among 
the  ex-members  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature  none  are  more 
deservedly  honored  for  their  loyalty  to  manhood. 


EORGE  EMERY  CHURCH,  on  his  father's  side,  is  a 
descendant  of  the  early  New  England  Pilgrims  and 
partakes  largely  of  the  peculiar  Yankee  characteristics. 
His  mother  is  of  English  ancestry,  her  father,  Mr. 
Bailey,  being  impressed  by  George  III,  to  fight  against  the 
Colonies  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  at  the  first 
opportunity  discharged  himself  from  the  hateful  service.  He 
married  an  American  woman  and  settled  in  Fredonia,  New 
York,  where  a  large  number  of  descendants  still  bear  his 
name. 

Mr.  Church  is  a  native  of  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  the  youngest  son  of  Rev.  J.  E.   Church,   one  of   the 
pioneers  of  that  part  of  the  land  of  Penn.     The  first  seventeei>- 
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years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  a  farm,  the  latter  portion  in 
severe  and  unremitting  toil.  He  had  but  meagre  opportu- 
nities for  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  engaged  to  teach  a  district  school,  and 
while  thus  occupied  for  two  winters,  fitted  himself  for  college, 
and  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  the  Michigan  University 
in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  graduated  from  that  institution 
in  1867  as  class  orator.  After  graduation  he  was  chosen 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Coldwater,  Michigan, 
resigning  that  position  in  1870  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to 
Lincoln.  In  the  summer  of  1869  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Alice  Adams,  a  lineal  descendant  of  President  Edwards. 

Mr.  Church  is  of  medium  stature,  good  muscular  develop- 
ment, large  brain  and  well  balanced,  his  mental  holding  the 
balance  of  power  and  giving  tone  to  character.  He  is 
sociable  and  companionable,  strongly  attached  to  friends, 
and  has  but  few,  if  any,  enemies.  In  Lincoln,  as  elsewhere, 
he  has  gained  the  good  will  of  those  who  know  him.  He  is 
the  youngest  professor  and  will  make  an  efficient  teacher  and 
fill  his  place  with  honor.  Being  a  good  judge  of  human 
nature,  added  to  the  magnetic  power  of  kindness,  he  will 
gain  the  esteem  of  the  students  and  thus  pave  the  way  to 
2:)ermanent  prosperity. 


OHN  CABMAN,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Lancaster 
county,  Nebraska,  is  a  native  of  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  born  April  27,  1823.  His  father  was 
a  carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade,  and  in  1 840  he  emigrated 
to  Muscatine,  Iowa,  leaving  his  son  John  in  Erie  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1843  J 
working  at  boot  and  shoe  making.  After  spending  the 
winter  of  1843-4  w^ith  his  father  in  Iowa,  he  crossed  the 
Mississippi  into  Illinois,  and  located  in  Elizabeth,  Jo  Daviess 
county,  near  Galena,  where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  boots  and  shoes.  He  employed  a  number  of 
''jours"  and  established  a  good  and  profitable  trade,  which 
he  continued  until  1850,  when  he  embarked  in  the  mercantile 
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business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Cadman  &  Wilcox.  In 
1 85 1  Wilcox  sold  his  interest  to  Wilson,  who,  in  1853  became 
proprietor  by  the  purchase  of  the  interest  of  Mr.  Cadman, 
who  in  turn  began  business  again  on  his  own  account  and 
continued  until  1S57,  when  he  admitted  S.  Jeffries  as  a 
partner  and  under  the  firm  name  of  Jeffries  &  Cadman  did  a 
business  of  ^30,000  to  $40,000  a  year,  until  1858,  when  Mr. 
Cadman  became  sole  proprietor.  In  the  spring  of  1859  ^^ 
sold  his  store  interest  and  started  for  Colorado,  attracted 
thither  by  the  mining  excitement,  but  after  reaching 
Nebraska  he  met  acquaintances  on  their  return,  and  their 
unfavorable  reports  caused  him  to  abandon  his  proposed  trip. 
He  entered  a  quarter  section  of  land  on  Salt  creek,  about 
ten  miles  south  of  the  present  site  of  Lincoln.  -  He  turned 
his  attention  immediately  to  the  opening  of  a  "cutoff"  from 
Nebraska  City  to  Fort  Kearney,  which  he  completed  in  time 
for  the  spring  travel  of  1861,  shortening  the  route  between 
those  two  points  some  forty  miles.  This  road  proved  not 
only  a  benefit  to  overland  travel,  but  opened  a  market  to  the 
few  farmers  who  had  settled  on  Salt  and  Blue  rivers.  In 
addition  to  his  farming  interests  he  established  a  trading 
post  at  the  crossing  of  Salt  creek,  which  was  also  made  a 
station  for  the  Lusbaugh  line  of  stages  between  Nebraska  City 
and  Fort  Kearney,  where  they  connected  with  the  overland 
stages  from  St.  Joseph  and  Omaha  to  California.  This  gave 
him  profitable  employment  until  the  stage  line  was  withdrawn, 
on  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  In  the 
fall  of  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1864,  1865  and  1866.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  the  first  session  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  served  one  term.  In  1867  he  was  elected  as 
member  of  the  House  and  became  the  leading  advocate  in 
the  capital  removal,  which  resulted  in  its  location  in 
Lancaster  county  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  his  own 
residence. 

He  has  been  connected  with  the  political  interests  of  the 
county  from  the  time  of  his  settlement ;  having  been  in  office 
continually  ;  serving  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Probate  Judge, 
Sheriff,   and  County  Treasurer.     In   every  position  he  has 
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been  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer,  as  shown  by  his  repeated 
election  to  places  of  trust. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  in  1859,  Mr.  Cadman 
settled  in  Nebraska  with  nothing  but  his  outfit  for  the  plains, 
valued  at  not  over  $500.  To-day  the  tax  list  in  Lancaster 
county  shows  him  to  be  worth  in  real  estate  and  personal 
property,  not  less  than  ^60,000.  This  speaks  loudly,  first  for 
the  pluck  and  luck  of  Mr.  Cadman,  secondly,  the  superior 
advantages  of  Nebraska. 

Like  all  prudent  and  wise  men,  he  concluded,  early  in  life, 
that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  Accordingly  he 
chose  a  companion  in  the  person  of  Miss  Frances  Bennett, 
the  daughter  of  a  Pennsylvania  mechanic.  She  is  the  mother 
of  eight  children,  six  boys  and  two  girls,  the  oldest  twenty- 
one  and  the  youngest  eight  years  old,  all  living  at  home. 

Politically,  he  was  first  a  whig  and  then  a  republican  from 
the  organization  of  that  party,  giving  his  first  whig  vote  for 
Henry  Clay  in  1844.  In  1S46  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  has  been  a  faithful  member  from  that 
date.  He  adds  to  his  other  virtues  that  of  temperance, 
never  having  drank  a  glass  of  liquor  in  his  life,  a  fact  that 
can  be  stated  by  few  men  in  the  west. 

As  a  member  of  the  legislature  he  was  active  and  watchful, 
a  man  of  few  words  but  those  kw  words  were  always  uttered 
with  peculiar  force  and  at  the  right  time.  He  was  one  of  the 
working  members,  and  Lancaster  county  has  never  had  a 
better  representative. 

He  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  with  a  fair  prospect  of  years 
of  useful  service  before  him. 


LIPHA  CLARK,  JR.,  served  as  Door-keeper  in  the 
House  in  the  Eighth  Legislature,  and  as  Sergeant-at- 
arms  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1871.  He 
was  born  April  6,  1844,  in  Johnson,  Vermont.  He 
worked  on  a  farm  until  seventeen  years  old,  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  50th  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  in 
which  command  he  served  till  July  19,  1865,  when  he  received 
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his  final  discharge  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  right  arm  in  ' 
the  siege  of  Savannah.  During  his  term  of  service  he  was 
in  about  forty-seven  engagements,  among  which  were  Cedar 
Mountain,  second  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg,  Lookout  Mountain,  Atlanta,  etc.  In  all  these 
engagements  he  escaped  unharmed  until  December  20,  1864, 
in  the  battle  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  he  was  struck  by 
the  last  shell  that  was  thrown  by  the  rebs  on  the  left  of  the 
line.  The  shell  cut  his  arm  off  at  the  elbow  and  wounded 
him  in  the  side,  breaking  three  ribs.  In  1S66  he  removed 
to  Nebraska  and  settled  on  a  homestead  in  Seward  county, 
where  he  still  resides.  He  works  exceedingly  well  with  one 
hand,  and  the  injury  in  his  side  is  a  greater  impediment  to 
labor  than  the  loss  of  his  arm. 

He  receives  a  quarterly  pension  of  ^15  per  month,  which 
-  is  a  poor  equivalent  for  what  he  has  given  in  defence   of  his 
country. 

In  1869  h^  was  elected  County  Treasurer,  his  term  expiring 
in  the  fall  of  1871.  The  county  being  new,  with  but  a  small 
population,  the  office  did  not  pay  for  the  time  it  required  to 
perform  the  duties. 

He  is  a  clever,  social,  whole-souled  fellow,  and  well 
deserves  the  place  his  neighbors  and  friends  have  given  him 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Seward  county. 


OUIE  C.  DE  COUDRES.  The  parents  of  Louie  were 
direct  descendants  of  French  parents,  who  removed  to 
My  this  country  during  the  Hugenot  war,  in  which  they 
became  involved  and  were  in  consequence  forced  to 
leave  their  native  land.  In  America  they  found  an  asylum 
for  free  religious  thought  and  under  the  security  offered  by 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  built  them  a  pleasant  home.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  New  York,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born,  September  i,  1837,  in  the  town  of  Fleming, 
Cayuga  county.  His  father  being  a  wagon  maker  he  was 
engaged  a  portion    of    his   time   during   minority,    in    that 
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business,  but  devoting  a  share  of  his  time  to  labor  on  a  farm. 
In  1854 he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Wisconsin. 

Under  tlie  first  call  for  volunteers  he  enlisted  for  ninety 
days  in  the  First  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Infantry  Volunteers. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  settled  in  Chicago, 
where  he  lived  for  about  two  months,  and  then  enlisted 
again  in  the  Sixteenth  Regiment  Wisconsin  Infantry 
Volunteers,  and  served  over  a  year,  when  he  was  discharged 
on  account  of  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  right  arm.  Earlier  in  his 
service  he  passed  safely  through  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  to  fall 
a  victim  to  rebel  bullets  at  Corinth.  He  held  the  rank  of 
Corporal,  but  for  some  time  had  charge  of  the  company,  and 
would  have  received  a  commission  had  he  been  spared  the 
misfortune  at  the  last  battle  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In 
his  regiment  he  was  always  at  his  post,  as  true  to  his  duty  as 
a  needle  is  to  the  pole.  A  brave  soldier  paid  for  that  bravery 
in  the  sacrifice  of  an  arm. 

In  April,  1865,  he  arrived  in  Pawnee  City,  Nebraska, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  the  fall  of  1867  he  was 
elected  County  Clerk  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1869  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  by  an 
increased  majority.  He  has  proved  himself  an  efficient 
officer,  and  the  people  express  no  desire  of  a  change. 
Politically,  he  is  true  to  the  republican  cause,  both  in  the 
field  and  at  the  polls.  Religiously,  he  favors  the  form  of 
faith  adopted  by  Alexander  Campbell,  although  not  a  member 
of  any  church  organization.  He  was  married  in  the  fall  of 
1866  to  Miss  Laura  J.  Whaley,  a  native  of  Michigan,  but  a 
resident  of  Pawnee  county. 

Eminently  social,  honest  and  capable  in  all  the  duties  of 
life,  he  performs  all  that  is  laid  upon  him.  None  can  fill  his 
place  or  act  a  better  part  in  gaining  the  good  will  of  the 
•citizens  of  the  entire  county. 
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IOUIS  E.  CROPSEY.  The  second  son  in  a  family  of 
five  children,  of  Andrew  J.  and  Maria  Cropsey,  born  at 
,  Plainfield,  Will  county,  Illinois,  September  14,  1850. 
,j  In  1 85 4  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  McLean  county, 
Illinois,  his  parents  being  the  first  settlers  in  that  portion  of 
the  state.  His  father  employed  a  private  tutor  in  the  family 
for  two  years.  Subsequently  removed  to  Fairbury,  Living- 
ston county,  now  a  city  of  4,000  inhabitants,  founded  by  A. 
J.  Cropsey,  in  1858.  The  following  four  years  were  spent  in 
attending  district  school ;  was  regular  in  attendance  and 
always  stood  well  in  the  class. 

In  August,  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  129th  Illinois  Volun- 
teers, of  which  his  father  was  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He 
marched  with  the  regiment  twice  across  the  State  of 
Kentucky  and  left  the  army  at  Bowling  Green,  after  six 
months  service,  and  returned  home.  Continued  at  school, 
and  in  1866  was  appointed  Deputy  County  Clerk  of  Living- 
ston county,  and  served  in  that  capacity  over  one  year.  In, 
1867  went  to  St.  Louis  as  book  keeper  in  a  wholesale  dry 
goods  house.  In  1868  removed  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where 
he  was  immediately  appointed  as  Deputy  County  Clerk  and 
served  as  such  for  one  and  a  half  years.  In  September, 
1869  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  left  before  graduating. 

When  the  House  organized  for  the  eighth  session  he  was 
elected  Assistant  Clerk.  A  month  later  was  elected  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House,  the  youngest  Chief  Clerk  ever  elected. 
In  June,  1871,  on  the  assembling  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  he  was  elected  Assistant  Secretary,  in  which 
capacity  he  gave  entire  satisfaction.  He  acted  as  daily 
correspondent  for  different  papers  during  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  and  Convention.  He  is  now  studying  law  as  a 
life  profession,  and  wherever  his  lot  may  be  cast,  or  whatever 
position  he  may  assume,  there  will  ever  be  a  cluster  of 
pleasant  memories  associated  with  the  early  life  of  Lew 
Cropsey. 
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tHARLES  W.  CULBERTSON,  a  sprightly,  social  young 
man,  was  chosen  to  act  as  Sergeant -at- Arms  for  the 
House  during  the  session  of  the  eighth  Legislature.  He 
J  is  of  small  stature — inclined  to  be  portly,  and  very  fair 
complexion ;  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  smooth  features  ;  and 
destined  to  make  a  stir  in  the  world.  He  was  born  in  Madi- 
son, Indiana,  October  21,  1851,  and  came  to  Nebraska  in 
1868.  He  resides  in  Peru,  Nemaha  county,  and  is  a  carpenter 
by  trade — a  duty  more  honorable  than  that  of  law-maker. 
He  was  prompt  and  energetic  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  and  is  destined  to  succeed  in  life. 


ORSEMUS  CHARLES  DAKE. 


C.  DAKE  is  a  native  of  Portage,  Livingston  county, 
New  York,  where  he  was  born  January  19,  1832. 
S*^  He  is  the  sixtli  generation  from  the  primitive  Welch 
5."^  stock,  and  a  motley  of  many  nationalities.  His 
father  being  in  good  circumstances,  young  Dake  had  no 
youthful  needs  unsupplied.  He  was  kept  studying  until  his 
majority.  Since  he  assumed  the  duties  of  manhood  he  has 
led  a  busy  life.  He  has  been  a  student,  followed  in  turn  the 
vocation  of  teacher.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
editor  of  a  political  paper  in  Illinois,  Clerk  in  the  Interior 
Department  at  Washington,  Clergyman,  and  is  now  Professor 
of  Belle  Lettres  in  the  State  University  of  Nebraska.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  New  York,  of 
the  class  of  1849.  He  was  married  February  9,  1853,  to 
Miss  Amanda  Catherine,  daughter  of  Judge  H.  K.  Eaton,  of 
Edwardsville,  Illinois.  He  has  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  He  was  ordained  in  June,  1862,  as  a  minister  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  the  same  year  of  his  arrival  in 
Nebraska.  In  1863  he  organized  Brownell  Hall,  in  Omaha, 
which  he  conducted  for  one  year,  and  which  continues  to  this 
day  as  a  worthy  tribute  of  his  devotion  to  educational  and 
church  interests.  In  1865  he  went  to  Fremont,  where  he 
organized  a  church  and  built  a  house  of  worship.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1 87 1,  he  published  "  Nebraska  Legends  and  other 
Poems,"  and  has  a  volume  of  prose  nearly  ready  for  the 
press.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  brief  notice  of 
this,  the  first  volume  of  Nebraska  poems.  The  leading  article 
is  entitled  the  "Weeping  Water,"  and  is  founded  on  the 
following  legend  : 

"  The  Omaha  and  Otoe  Indians,  being  at  war,  chanced  to 
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meet  on  their  common  hunting  ground  south  of  the  Platte 
river,  in  Nebraslia.  A  fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  all  the 
male  warriors  of  both  tribes  being  slain,  the  women  and 
children  came  upon  the  battlefield  and  sat  down  and  wept. 
From  the  fountain  of  their  tears  arose  and  ever  flows  the  little 
stream  known  as  Ne-hawka  or  Weeping  Water." 

In  this  poem  there  are  many  fine  passages ;    two  or  three 
extracts  only  can  be  given  : 

•Shosguscan  is  described  in  these  words  : 
"  Him  alone  they  found 
Sitting  before  his  tent ;  a  massive  soul. 
And  clear  of  vision  as  the  morning  star, 
Wisdom  and  will  spoke  from  his  lordly  face — 
A  presence  that  bends  others  without  words — 
Incarnates  manhood's  just  authority.'' 

Watonashie,  in  denouncing  Shosguscan  : 
"Slowly,  then, 
Watonashie,  as  one  half  musing  said  : 
'  How  much  man  prizes  selfish  sovereignty. 
He  makes  a  rule  accordant  with  his  thought. 
And  none  shall  break  it  with  impunity. 
The  happiness  of  units  is  a  toy 

Weighed  'gainst  a  chief's  command.  This  is  not  well. 
Better  relax  a  rule,  than  break  a  heart 
Where  no  crime  is'  " 
The  good  Sananona,  detailed  to  his  squaw  a  dream  that  he 
had  the  night  before  he  perished  in  battle : 
"  But  just  at  morning  light 
A  sun-bright  figure  with  a  happy  face 
Displaced  the  bodiless  spectre  of  the  night. 
And  told  me  that  to-day  my  life  shall  be 
Far,  far  away,  among  the  prairie  hills 
And  blooming  valleys  of  the  land  of  souls. 
I  go  to  meet  my  fate ;  but  I  shall  look 
Athwart  the  gates  of  morning  year  by  year, 
And  peer  in  every  coming  woman's  face, 
Matron  or  maiden,  hoping  e'er  for  you. 
Farewell,  dear  bride,  farewell." 
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The  incident  upon  which  the  poem  entitled  "  The  Raw 
Hide,"  is  founded,  is  as  follows: 

"A  certain  man  of  a  small  company  moving  up  the  great 
plain  of  the  Platte,  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  said  he  would  shoot 
the  first  Indian  he  met  ;  which  he  did,  having  shortly 
afterward  found  a  Pawnee  woman  a  little  removed  from  her 
tribe.  But  a  band  of  warriors  pursuing,  demanded  from  his 
companions  the  surrender  of  that  man ;  which  being  refused 
the  Pawnees  made  ready  to  slay  the  whole  company  of  whites. 
Whereupon  the  offender  being  given  into  their  hands,  they 
flayed  him  alive.  From  this  circumstance  the  little  stream, 
on  whose  banks  it  occurred,  takes  the  name  of  the  Raw 
Hide." 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  man,  or  boy  rather, 
(for  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age)  was  one  Oliver  Smith,  of 
Logan  county,  Illinois,  and  that  the  facts,  as  narrated  above, 
are  substantially  true. 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  all  the  good  lines  we  find  in 
this  volume,  but  we  give  without  comment,  some  taken  at 
random  : 

"  Men  grow  by  independent  thought — 

Self-centred  action  unconstrained. 
Far  greater  he  whose  lines  are  wrought 

By  purpose  in  himself  contained. 
Than  he  who  by  another's  will 
Some  petty  place  must  daily  fill — 
Some  tiresome,  endless,  dull  routine, 
That  makes  him  but  a  mere  machine. ' ' 

"  Toward  heaven  we  tend,  God  give  us  grace. 
To  see,  without  great  fear.  His  face." 

"  But  for  us  the  scramble  is  ended, 

'Tis  time  to  be  sober  and  still  ; 
We  are  nearing  the  mist-covered  river — 

Are  down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Our  baskets  have  never  been  empty — 

A  trifle  our  slender  store  ; 
Yet  only  for  you  and  the  children 

Have  I  ever  wished  for  more." 
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Once  more,  we  quote  a  single  line,  a  sermon  of  itself,  a 
condensed  statement  of  the  guiding  influences  which  shadow 
forth  the  aim  and  end  of  life.     It  is— 

"The  wise  omnipotence  of  love." 

The  poem  entitled  "Magdalen,"  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
most  finished,  the  best  study  in  the  volume.  The  opening 
stanza  is  as  follows  : 

"  A  burning,  weary  waste  of  years, 
A  torture  of  disease  and  fears, 
And  yet,  alas  !   not  many  tears  : 

The  heart  must  feel  ere  eyes  can  fill. 
As  farther  and  fainter  the  strokes  be 
Of  bells  on  ships  that  sail  to  sea. 
So  humbled  conscience  spoke  to  me 

With  lessening  voice,  and  then  was  still." 
Those  who  have  not  yet  read  this   little  volume   should 
purchase  a  copy  and  do  so  at  once.     It  is  really  a  credit  to 
the  literature  of  Nebraska. 

Professor  Dake  is  of  small  stature  but  of  a  compact  and 
perfect  build ;  possessed  of  strong  mental  and  muscular 
developments.  His  whole  soul  is  wrapped  in  the  love  of 
•literature,  and  his  religious  training  and  experiences  give 
caste  to  all  his  productions.  As  Professor  in  the  University 
■of  Nebraska,  he  unostentatiously  fills  the  chair  with  which  he 
is  honored  and  in  which  he  honors  our  state.  He  is  devoting 
his  whole  soul  to  the  interests  of  the  institution  and  the 
advancement  of  those  entrusted  to  the  discipline  of  his  better 
experience.     Long  may  he  live  to  be  honored  in  our  land. 


ILLIAM  T.  DONAVAN,  among  the  early  pioneers  of 


Nebraska,  and  one  of  the  many  placed  in  comfortable 
circumstances  by  the  location  of  the  capital  at  Lincoln, 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Mr.  Donavan  was  the 
firstman  to  bring  his  family  into  the  county — when  the  Indians 
were  full  of  mischief,  and  when  the  country  was  emphatically 
A  "howling  wilderness."     He  located  the  first  "homestead  " 
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in  Lancaster  county,  after  the  land  came  into  market.  This 
homestead  was  on  the  quarter  section  adjoining  the  Insane 
Asylum  on  the  east,  known  as  Yankee  Hill.  He  has  struggled 
hard  with  the  privations  and  hardships  of  a  pioneer  life,  and 
as  such  deserves  a  place  in  "Pen  Sketches." 

Mr.  Donovan  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Franklin  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, August  18,  1819.  His  father  was  born  on  the  same 
farm,  where  he  lived  until  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
when  he  removed  to  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1856. 
He  died  at  his  daughter's,  in  Charlestown,  Virginia,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four  years. 

William  lived  on  the' old  homestead  until  1841,  when  he 
went  to  Hagerstown  and  began  the  study  of  law  with  Governor 
Price,  but  the  confinement  of  the  office  did  not  agree  with 
his  out  door  life,  and  he  shortly  abandoned  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  lawyer,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacturing 
and  selling  the  old  Hathaway  cook  stoves.  After  various 
speculations  in  Chambersburg,  Beaver,  Pittsburgh,  and  other 
places,  he  finally,  in  1857,  left,  with  his  family,  in  charge  of 
the  steam  ferry  "  Emma  "  belonging  to  Michelwait  &  Sharp, 
of  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska. 

One  incident  on  the  arrival  of  the  Emma  at  Plattsmouth  is 
worthy  of  note.  There  was  great  expectations  among  the 
citizens  of  the  little  pioneer  village,  and  excitement  ran  high. 
The  cannon  was  brought  out  and  a  salute  fired  in  honor  of  the 
occasion.  Doctor  Rankin  was  delegated  to  go  on  board  the 
boat  and  make  a  speech  of  welcome,  which  was  done  in  a 
very  happy  manner. 

Mr.  Donavan  left  Pittsburgh  with  many  regrets.  It  had 
been  his  home  during  the  most  important  period  of  his  life. 
He  was  well  known  in  business  circles  and  he  prospered  in 
all  his  undertakings  until  the  great  fire  of  April  10,  1845, 
which  destroyed  half  of  the  city  and  left  him  penniless. 

In  1845  he  was  married  to  Miss  Rosana  Baker,  and  his 
severe  losses  by  fire,  sickness,  small  pox,  &c.,  induced  him  to 
leave  his  old  tramping  ground,  and  the  scenes  of  half  a  life 
time  for  the  wild  prairies  of  the  west.  He  arrived  in  Platts- 
mouth, July  23,  1857,  with  three  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents 
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in  cash — all  told.  With  this  small  capital  he  started  life  anew 
in  a  new  world,  and  with  what  success  the  sequel  will  show. 
He  remained  in  Plattsmouth,  a  small  and  unforbiding  place 
at  that  time,  until  November  4,  1857,  when  he  started  with 
his  family  for  the  great  salt  basin,  one  and  a  half  miles  due 
west  of  the  present  city  of  Lincoln.  At  the  salt  basin  Mr, 
Donavan  took  possession  of  a  small  cabin,  about  fourteen  feet 
square,  miserably  cons'ructed  and  without  a  floor  or  chimney, 
door  or  window.  In  this  cabin  he  wintered  with  his  wife  and 
four  children.  During  the  high  water  in  the  spring  it  was 
very  difficult  for  him  to  keep  "  the  wolf  from  the  door  " — his 
wife  frequently  roasting  the  last  potato  and  giving  it  to  the 
two  youngest  children  to  still  their  cry  for  something  to  eat. 
Late  in  February,  provisions  being  nearly  exhausted,  Mr. 
Donavan  sent  William  Norman  to  Plattsmouth,  fifty  miles 
distant,  for  a  fresh  supply,  but  on  his  return  he  was  taken  sick 
at  Stephens'  creek,  where  he  remained  several  days.  The 
last  mouthful  of  food  being  gone  and  no  Norman  in  sight, 
Mr.  Donavan  started  in  search  of  the  absent  one  and  found 
him  as  above — unable  to  leave  his  bed.  Mr.  Donavan  took 
the  provisions  and  returned,  after  twelve  hours'  absence,  and 
there  was  joy  again  in  that  house. 

The  Indians  were  a  constant  pest — they  were  obliged  to 
maintain  a  vigilant  guard  at  the  door  to  keep  the  red  savages 
at  bay.  At  the  salt  basin  several  salt  vats  and  kettles  were  put 
in  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  salt,  which  found  a 
market  at  Plattsmouth  and  Nebraska  City,  and  was  generally 
exchanged  for  provisions  and  store  goods. 

In  1864  there  was  a  great  stampede  of  the  settlers  from  the 
Blue  river.  They  came  in  to  the  salt  basin,  where  they  made 
a  stand  until  the  Indian  scare  had  subsided,  when  they  returned 
again  to  their  claims.  During  the  Indian  troubles  this  year 
Mr.  Donavan  and  family  were  reported  to  have  been  murdered 
by  the  Indians,  which  reports  were  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers as  being  true.  Mrs.  Donavan  had  many  trying  experiences 
with  the  Indians.  At  one  time,  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
D.,  the  Indians  came  to  the  house  and  demanded  admission, 
but  were  refused.  They  pushed  open  the  door,  however,  and 
one  entered,  but  had   no  more    than  shown   himself  inside 
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when  Mrs.  D.  hit  him  over  the  head  with  a  chair — knocking 
him  down.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  D.  happily  returned,  and 
the  Indian  left,  swearing  vengeance  on  the  white  squaw. 

All  the  hardships  of  a  pioneer  life  were  endured  by  these 
first  settlers  of  Lancaster  county,  and  well  do  they  deserve 
the  temporal  prosperity  that  has  resulted  from  the  good  for- 
tune of  having  the  capital  of  the  state  located  on  their  farms. 
The  sudden  increase  of  value  in  real  estate  has  given  to  them 
a  competency  sufficient  to  smooth  the  balance  of  their  path- 
way to  the  final  resting  place  of  all  that  is  mortal  in  man. 

Mr.  Donavan  was  one  of  the  first  County  Commissioners, 
and  while  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  he  is  not  an 
aspirant  for  office — preferring  to  follow  his  chosen  work  on 
the  farm  and  .stock  raising.  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
removal  of  the  capital,  and  did  his  share  of  labor  in  working 
xi]}  an  interest  in  favor  of  the  project. 

He  now  has  a  family  of  five  children — the  youngest,  Frel 
Morton,  being  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  county. 

Politically  he  is  a  democrat,  and  firm  in  his  faith. 
Religiously  he  is  a  Presbyterian — having  united  with  that 
church  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Quiet  and  unobtrusive,  social  and  fair  dealing,  Mr.  Dona- 
van has  won  a  host  of  friends — firmly  attracted  to  him  by  his 
many  good  qualities  as  a  citizen,  a  neighbor  and  a  well  wisher 
of  his  fellow  man. 


B.  FIPIELD.  As  a  man.  He  has  high  ideas  of  life 
i|  and  character  and  tries  to  realize  them.  He  is  of 
J  positive  nature,  with  conceptions  of  honor,  justice, 
''\f  generosity,  friendship,  truth  and  duty,  sharply  defined 
and  loyally  regarded.  He  is  genuine  all  through,  without 
guile  or  hypocrisy,  and'a  despiser  of  all  humbugs. 

As  a  pastor."  He  is  both  comprehensive  and  minute  in  his 
plans ;  identifies  himself  with  the  individual  interests, 
experiences  and  wants  of  his  flock.  He  is  watchful, 
painstaking  and  earnest  in  his  care  for  them.     He  gradually 
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but  surely  wins  and  conscientiously  and  thoughtfully  uses 
great  power  among  them  for  good. 

As  a  preacher.  He  is  unique  in  style  and  utterance, 
vigorous  and  terse  almost  to  a  fault,  in  thought  and  word  a 
lover  and  user  of  plain  Saxon.  Never  using  ornament  for 
ornament's  sake,  his  sentences,  closely  packed  with  ideas, 
often  sparkle  with  beauty,  and  he  is  frequently  eloquent  by 
the  intensity  of  conviction  and  glow  of  truth  manifest  in 
every  word.  He  stands  always  by  a  "  thus  saith  the  Lord  " 
as  the  end  of  all  controversy,  leading  his  hearers  to  the 
Divine  Word  as  the  fountain  of  all  highest  truth,  and  to  the 
Christ  as  the  only  hope  of  sinful  man.  As  an  orator  has 
good  command  of  language,  is  an  easy  and  fluent  speaker. 
On  each  Sabbath  he  preaches  in  the  morning  from  MSS  and 
in  the  evening  he  has  a  clear  platform,  the  desk  being 
movable  is  set  aside.  His  congregations  are  equally  pleased 
with  his  forms  of  address  with  a  growing  preference  for  the 
extempore. 

L.  B.  Filield  was  born  in  Eastport,  Maine,  1826.  He  was 
three  years  in  printing  and  proof-reading  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  In  the  third  of  these  years  studied  Latin  one 
hour  daily  before  breakfast,  and  with  no  teacher  but  the 
text-books.  Fitted  for  college  at  Phillip's  Academy,  Exter, 
New  Hampshire,  and  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden, 
New  Hampshire.  Entered  Amherst  (Mass.)  College  as 
Freshmen  in  1849,  ^i^d  left  in  November,  185 1,  with  a  cough 
that  had  troubled  him  every  day  for  twelve  months.  In 
college  edited,  printed  and  published  a  semi-monthly  paper 
called  The  Experiment.  Leaving  college  went  immediately 
to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  was  employed  as  editor  of  a 
daily  and  weekly  whig  journal  from  November,  185 1,  until 
the  summer  of  1854.  Then  read  theology  one  year.  In 
1856  gathered  a  church  (Congregational)  in  Manchester, 
Iowa,  and  served  them  four  years.  In  i860  gathered  a 
church  (Congregational)  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  and  there 
served  ten  years.  In  1864  received  degree  of  A.  M.  by 
Amherst  College.  In  1870  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  In  January,  1871, 
was  elected  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives.     In 
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June  was  elected  Chaplain  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

In  November,  185 1,  Mr.  Fifield  was  married  to  Emily  J. 
Walworth,  of  Auburndale,  Massachusetts.  They  have  had 
five  children,  George  W.,  James  W.,  (died  in  infancy) 
Walter  V.,  Emily  W.  and  James  C. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  his  subject 
of  discourse  and  style  of  sermonizing  : 

From  a  sermo*  on  "  Christ  the  Foundation." 

"  This  truth,  much  denied,  stoutly  resisted,  is  reasserting 
itself  with  fresh  courage. 

See  France.  See  Italy.  Now,  see  gay,  beautiful  Paris.  A 
thousand  foreign  cannon  thundering  at  her  gates !  See 
Rome.     Liberty,  nationality  in  the  grand  old  city. 

What  say  these  events  ?  They  say  to  Paris,  they  say  1  1 
Rome,  you  have  not  builded  wisely.  You  must  build  again. 
You  have  what  at  best  you  are.  And  at  best  you  are  palaces, 
museums,  statues,  paintings,  music,  song,  ruins.  What  you 
need  is  the  rejected  corner  stone.  What  you  need  is  educated 
Christian  society.  Palaces  and  all  art  belong  to  the  perishable, 
Christian  society  belongs  to  the  everlasting.  You  must  build 
again,  and  upon  The  Rock. 

City  of  old  !  City  of  the  Ccesars.  Too  long  have  you 
been  a  story,  a  memento,  a  tradition. 

Famous  city  of  old !  You  have  been,  these  ages,  only 
another  name  for  death.  Come  out  from  the  grave  !  Put  on 
the  garments  of  resurrection  !  Live  once  more !  Christian 
orators  are  pressing  toward  the  ancient  forum.  The  flag  of 
the  church  of  the  emancipated  conscience  is  borne  toward 
the  great  square  of  the  palaces  on  the  summit  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  And  orators  and  flag  proclaim,  not  Cato, 
not  Cicero,  but  Christ,  saying:  "Other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus." 

From  a  sermon  on  "Success." 

Judas  made  money.  Aye  !  and  each  and  every  piece  was  as  a 
firebrand  of  death.  They  set  0*1  fire  his  conscience  and  they 
burned  with  such  vengeful  flame  that  to  escape  its  fury  he 
hanged  himself. 

Another  example.     The  time  you  all  remember.     It  was  in 
our  own  day.     And  the  place  you  all  remember.     'Twas  in 
20 
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the  Senate  house.  An  assassin  struck  down  an  honest  man. 
Was  that  a  succes  ?  They  said  it  was.  Did  the  assassin  so 
regard  it?  He  said  he  did.  And  they  greeted  him  and  they 
feted  him  in  all  the  hot  cities  under  their  hot  sun.  But  think 
you  he  was  content  when  his  admirers  poured  out  to  him  their 
red  wines?  Could  he  be  quite  content  when,  he  knew  that 
the  blood  of  Sumner  was  as  red'  as  the  wines  of  the  feast  ? 
Think  you  he  was  content  when  they  presented  him  with  a 
bludgeon  ?  'Twas  iinely  wrought  and  golden  headed,  yet 
withal  it  was  an  assassin's  badge.  Wretched  man  !  What 
wonder  that  he  died. 

From  a  sermon  on   "  Principle." 

Opposed  to  truth  there  are  as  many  lions  in  the  way  as 
stars  in  the  sky.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

A  principle  bade  a  man  speak.  A  dollar  bade  him  be 
silent.     He  remained  silent. 

A  just  cause  made  an  argument.  An  office  made  an 
argument.     The  office  won. 

Public  interest  said  :  Build  here  for  the  many.  Private 
interest  said :  liuild  there  for  the  few.  Private  interest 
governed. 

Christ  came  and  offered  heaven.  The  few  came  and 
offered  money.     The  lobbies  .say  the  few  was  the  wiser. 

French  rouge  and  lily-white  saw  a  real  rose  one  day.  The 
vanity  of  the  real  rose  shocked  them. 

There  is  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  be  worse  than  an 
infidel,  which  explains  why  he  charges  fifty  per  cent,  for 
money. 

What  with  the  envies,  the  jealousies  the  hates,  the 
cowardice,  the  soul-selling,  how  many  the  lions.  Yet  he  and 
he  only  is  safe  who  trusts  in  the  one  strong  arm.  He  and  he 
only  is  safe  who  does  not  make  unto  himself  wild  beasts. 

But  we  must  close  these  extracts. 

Whether  theology  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  by  the 
divines,  or  whether  it  be  the  kick-shaw  of  imagination  as 
held  by  the  skeptical  world,  is  not  to  be  decided  in  these 
pages.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  while  some  whose  lips  are 
devoted  to  the  promulgation  of  their  faith,  are  recreant  to 
duty,  others  are  devoting  the  energies  of  their  lives  for  the 
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welfare  of  men.  Of  this  latter  class  is  Mr.  Fifield.  Honest 
and  earnest  in  his  convictions  of  duty,  he  strives  by  a  well 
ordered  life  to  bless  the  world  he  lives  in. 


/|''hARLES  henry  GOULD  was  born  October  2,  1837, 
1  in  Laporte,  Indiana.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Maine 
^J  and  his  ancestors  were  originally  from  Scotland  and  left 

J  that  country  after  the  Stuart  war.  His  mother  was  a 
native  of  New  York  and  of  English  progenitors  who  came  to 
America  immediately  after  the  Cromwell  controversy. 
Young  Charles  lived  at  home  until  his  eighteenth  year ; 
engaged  with  his  father  in  the  nursery  business  and  attend- 
ing district  schools  so  common  in  those  early  days  in  the 
new  west. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  engaged  in  an  engineer's 
corps  and  aided  in  the  survey  of  the  Iowa  Central  Air  Line 
Railroad,  starting  at  Lyons,  on  the  Mississippi  and  running 
west  via  Marshaltown  to  Decatur  in  Nebraska.  The  road 
was  graded  for  about  eighty  miles  when  the  company  "  bust," 
and  Charles,  with  other  employees,  lost  a  part  of  their  pay. 
That  was  the  last  of  the  old  Iowa  Central.  It  has  slumbered 
since  1857.  Peace  to  its  ashes.  In  1S58  he  went  to 
Beaverdam,  Wisconsin,  and  engaged  in  the  blacksmithing 
business,  which  he  continued  until  1859,  when  he  came  to 
Nebraska  ;  returned  to  Indiana  six  months  later,  where  he 
married  Miss  Charlotte  Outhwaite,  in  December,  i860,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1861  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  and  in 
September  enlisted  in  the  Sixteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry 
volunteers  ;  was  engaged  at  Shiloh,  where  he  was  wounded, 
and  after  laying  in  the  hospital  six  months,  was  finally 
discharged  and  returned  home  in  December,  having  been  in 
the  service  fifteen  months.  On  his  return  to  Wisconsin  he 
engaged  in  farming,  but  he  soon  found  that  his  wound 
rendered  it  impossible  to  follow  that  business.  He  then 
returned  to  Indiana  and  was  engaged  in  the  office  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  at  Michigan  City,  where  he  continued  until 
the   fall  of    1864,   when    he  enlisted   in  the   151st   Indiana 
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Infantry  volunteers  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  January,  1866,  he  emigrated  to  Nebraska,  and  engaged  in 
farming  in  Burt  county,  on  a  homestead  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres.  He  began  his  Nebraska  life  with  ^15  and  a  few 
household  goods,  and  now  has  a  good  form  well  improved, 
good  house,  orchard,  etc.,  valued  at  ^3,500.  He  is  attached 
to  this  state  as  a  home  for  the  homeless  and  says  it  is  the  best 
country  he  ever  lived  in. 

In  1 868  he  was  elected  County  Commissioner  of  Burt 
county  ;  served  two  years  and  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of 
State  Prison  Inspector,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1870.  He 
has  proved  himself  a  vigilant  official ;  attending  consci- 
entiously to  the  discharge  of  every  duty  devolving  upon  him 
as  a  servant  of  the  people.  Politically,  a  radical  republican, 
and  always  expects  to  be.  A  good  citizen,  neighbor  and 
friend,  a  kind  husband  and  father.  May  his  future  be  as  full 
of  prosperous  years  as  his  present  is  of  hope,  the  arbiter  of 
all  earthly  joys. 


I^BADIAH  BROWN  HEWETT  is  a  native  of  the  town  of 
J  Hope,  Waldo,  now  Lincoln  county,  Maine,  and  was 
pi  born  September  18,  1828.  His  grandfather,  William 
J  Hewett,  was  born  in  England  and  came  to  this  country 
about  1777  as  a  British  soldier  under  the  command  of 
General  Burgoyne,  but  in  about  one  year,  with  a  squad  of 
his  companions,  deserted,  joined  the  American  army  and 
served  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  in  General  Lee's 
command  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He  was 
a  witness  to  the  noted  controversy  between  Generals  Lee  and 
Washington.  He  was  for  some  time  after  this  battle  a 
sergeant  in  the  body  guard  of  Washington.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Hope,  Maine,  having 
previously  married  a  Miss  King,  in  Mas.sachusetts.  In  this 
town  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  and 
there  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1869. 

His  mother,  Esther  Wood  Brown,  is  a  native  of  Connec- 
ticut and  emigrated  to  Maine  with  her  father's  family  during 
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her  early  girlhood.  Her  peculiar  womanly  virtues  in  her 
mature  life,  gave  stability  of  character  to  her  children, 
possessed  as  she  was  of  high  moral  principles,  earnestness 
and  devotedness  of  purpose  and  rare  maternal  discipline.  In 
a  word,  she  was  one  woman  among  a  thousand.  She  is  still 
living  on  the  old  homestead  full  of  the  blessings  of  a  useful 
life. 

O.  B.  Hewett,  the  son  of  John  and  Esther  W.  Hewett,  is  the 
sixth  child  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  eight  boys  and 
three  girls,  two  of  the  latter  having  died  several  years  ago, 
the  balance  of  the  family  are  still  living,  seven  of  them  being 
in  Maine,  one  in  California,  and  one  in  Nebraska.  Young 
Hewett,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  went  into  the  country 
and  served  for  about  three  years  as  a  farmer's  boy.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  he  returned  home  and  worked  with  his 
father  at  the  carpenter  and  joiner's  trade  until  his  majority. 
At  this  age  he  went  to  work  for  himself,  dividing  his  time 
between  his  trade,  school  teaching  and  study.  He  continued 
this  course  for  about  three  years  when  he  entered  the  Maine 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  preparing  for  a  professional  life.  After 
one  year's  study  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  one  year 
in  advance,  ;  graduated  in  1855  ;  went  immediately  to 
Chicago ;  was  employed  for  two  years  as  teacher,  the  latter 
part  of  his  time  in  the  Dgarborn  school.  During  these 
years  of  teaching  he  was  devoting  his  spare  time  to  the  study 
of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  spring  of  1857, 
before  Judge  Catron,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  In 
the  summer  of  1857  he  turned  his  face  towards  Nebraska, 
and  falling  in  with  a  company  by  the  way,  with  them 
proceeded  to  the  site  of  Beatrice  and  located  and  laid  out 
the  town,  spending  one  year  on  the  open  prairies  in  that 
delightful  region  of  country.  The  financial  crisis  of  that  and 
the  following  year,  scattered  the  company  and  destroyed  the 
prospect  of  any  present  prosperity.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  left  Beatrice  in  the  spring  of  1858  and  settled  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  Brownville,  where  he  has  continued 
to  the  present  time,  with  but  two  short  intervals  of  absence, 
the  first  being  from  February  to  November,  1859,  devoted  to 
gold  hunting  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  profiting  more 
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by  his  experience  than  by  his  success  in  the  mines.  In 
October,  1862,  he  joined  the  Second  Nebraska  Cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Furnas,  and  served  four  months  as  private  in 
Company  F.  At  this  time  he  was  elected  Captain  of 
Company  M,  which  he  commanded  until  they  were  mustered 
out  in  December,  1863. 

In  public  places,  he  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Senate  in  the 
last  Territorial  Council  and  the  second  State  Legislature. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  as  District  Attorney  for  the  First 
Judicial  District,  and  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in  1870. 
He  has  devoted  the  most  of  the  time  to  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  and  has  met  with  marked  success. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  W.  Turner,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1859.  Miss  Turner  came  to  Brownville  in 
1856,  with  C.  W.  Wheeler  and  family,  and  has  since  that 
time  made  it  her  home.  She  is  a  lady  of  more  than  ordinary 
intellect  and  of  great  natural  force  of  character.  With  an 
amiable  disposition  she  gains  the  good  will  of  her  neighbors 
and  by  her  social  nature  makes  a  host  of  friends. 

Mr  Hewett  takes  no  very  active  part  in  politics,  but  was 
inclined  to  the  Douglas  wing  of  the  democracy  until  i860, 
when  he  joined  his  fate  to  the  destiny  of  the  Republican 
party,  with  whom  he  has  held  an  unbroken  allegiance  to  the 
present  hour.  He  has  ever  teen  a  warm  personal  and 
political  friend  of  Senator  Tipton. 

As  a  citizen  he  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
common  school  interests  of  the  state,  and  in  his  own  county 
is  looked  upon  as  a  leader,  if  not  the  leader,  of  its 
educational  interests.  He  is  a  staunch  temperance  man,  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  advancement  of  all  moral  interests. 
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fBEN  JORDAN  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  vas  born  in 
Lewiston,  April  24,  1833.  His  fatlier  was  a  farmer  and 
Eben  lived  at  home  until  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he 
J  went  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts  and  engaged  as  spinner 
in  a  cotton  mill.  He  continued  in  this  business  until  the 
winter  of  1851,  when  he  made  a  trip  to  California  by  the  way 
of  the  Isthmus.  He  remained  in  that  state  until  1854, 
engaged  in  milling  at  Downieville,  Forest  City,  &c.  Meet- 
ing with  but  moderate  success,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  on  a  visit  and  then  made  a  trip  to  the  west  and 
engaged  on  the  Bureau  Valley  Railway,  in  Illinois,  in  which 
position  he  continued  for  about  ayear.  In  October,  1S55,  he 
removed  to  Nebraska  and  settled  in  Pawnee  county,  then 
containing  but  seven  families  and  near  where  he  now  resides. 
He  took  a  claim  on  Turkey  Creek,  but  finally  sold  out  and 
engaged  in  a  steam  saw  mill,  and  soon  found  that  he  had 
made  a  poor  exchange,  as  far  as  profits  are  concerned.  On 
his  failure  at  the  milling  business,  he  took  a  homestead  where 
he  now  resides,  and  purchasing  an  additional  forty  acres,  has 
a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  under  excellent  cultivation. 

As  a  farmer  he  has  met  with  deserved  success,  having  raised 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-nine  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre — 
being  an  average  of  about  eighteen  bushels.  Small  grain  of 
all  kinds  has  always  yielded  a  good  return — oats  averaging  not 
less  than  forty-five  bushels  per  acre,  for  a  term  of  eight  or  ten 
years.  Corn  will  average  forty  bushels  per  acre — with  but 
two  failures  in  fourteen  years. 

He  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  elections  and  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Republican  party.  For  a  period  of 
six  years  he  served  the  people  of  his  county  as  Sheriff  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Convention  in  the  fall  of  1870  that  re-nominated  David 
Butler  for  Governor  and  is  not  ashamed  of  his  record — not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  adversaries.  Mr.  Jordan  cannot 
be  called  a  politician,  but  takes  an  interest,  as  all  should,  in 
having  good  and  capable  men  to  fill  the  offices  of  trust  within 
the  gift  of  the  people. 

He  was  married  in    i860   to  Miss  Sallie  East,  a  native  of 
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Cass  county,  Michigan,  a  lady  of  Quaker  parentage  and  gifted 
with  the  noble  attributes  peculiar  to  that  religious  faith. 

Mr.  Jordan  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  men  in 
Pawnee  county.  Industrious,  honest,  a  good  citizen,  a  desira- 
ble neighbor  and  a  true  friend.  He  lives  in  his  every  day 
life  by  the  Golden  Rule  of  manhood,  and  is  destined  to  leave 
a  record  of  which  his  posterity  will  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed. 


EWIS  M.  KLINE,  Sergeant-at-Arms  in  the  Senate  of  the 
III  eighth  Legislature,  is  a  native  of  Louden  county,  Vir- 
Hl^  ginia,  and  was  born  January  27,  1815.  He  is  of  Ger- 
man ancestors — the  original  stock  emigrating  to  this 
country  sometime  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  served 
under  Washington  in  fighting  the  battles  of  freedom.  Of  the 
three  brothers  emigrating  to  America,  one  settled  in  Balti- 
more, under  the  name  of  Small ;  one  settled  near  Baltimore 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Little,  while  the  third  found 
a  home  in  Frederick  City,  Maryland,  and  called  himself 
Kline — or  Klein,  as  written  in  the  German,  and  means  small 
or  little.  Thus  from  the  same  original  stock  sprung  three 
distinct  family  names. 

Mr.  Kline  served  five  years  at  the  cabinet  making  business, 
and  became  quite  a  proficient  in  that  line  of  work.  It  was 
the  theory  of  his  father  that  "a  good  trade  is  the  best  inher- 
itance that  can  be  bequeathed  by  parents  to  children." 
When  about  twenty  years  of  age  young  Kline  took  an  extended 
trip  through  the  south ;  spending  nearly  two  years,  visiting 
New  Orleans,  and  all  the  Mississippi  and  other  interior  towns, 
and  in  1840  came  up  to  St.  Louis  and  engaged  in  the  auction 
and  commission  business.  After  serving  as  clerk  for  about  a 
year  he  engaged  in  the  same  business  on  his  own  account. 
After  two  years'  continuance  in  St.  Louis  he  returned  to  Bal- 
timore and  was  engaged  in  a  jobbing  house  for  about  two 
years  and  then  for  about  the  same  period  in  a  Philadelphia 
jobbing  house   in   the   Quaker   city.     From  Philadelphia  he 
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removed   to  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  opened  a 
retail  general  merchandizing  store. 

In  1848  he  was  married  to  a  young  lady  by  the  name  of 
Emily  Ritenhouse.  After  various  changes  in  business  and 
extensive  travels,  he  finally  turned  his  face  westward  and  in 
1849  landed  in  Salem,  Henry  county,  Iowa.  The  following 
spring  he  started  for  Oregon,  overland,  but  was  driven  back  by 
high  water  and  sickness,  and  settled  in  Kanesville,  now 
Council  Bluffs.  After  a  six  years'  residence  in  the  Bluffs — 
engaged  in  farming,  speculating  and  hotel  keeping,  in  1856 
he  removed  to  Cuming  City,  Nebraska,  where  he  still  resides. 

In  1858  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  in  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  and  served  one  term  of  two  years.  It  was 
during  this  term  that  he  made  his  celebrated  homestead 
speech  which  has  rendered  his  name  worthy  an  abiding  place 
in  the  Annals  of  Nebraskans. 

During  his  pioneer  life  he  shared  the  great  privations — 
entirely  unknown  to  those  living  in  older  regions  of  our 
country.  He  is  now  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  hardship  in 
caring  for  his  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  that 
can  be  found  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  He  also  owns 
some  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  wild  land  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  city  lots  in  Blair— all  this  wealth  is  the  result  of 
honest  toil,  and  an  indomitable  will. 

.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  while  living  in  Council  Bluffs 
he  was  elected  as  the  first  Mayor  of  the  city  on  its  organiza- 
tion and  served  with  general  satisfaction. 

All  in  all  Mr.  Kline  is  an  honest,  earnest,  generous  hearted 
citizen  and  desirable  neighbor,  companion  and  friend. 


1  OBERT  RAMSAY  LIVINGSTON  was  born  in  the  Do- 
l|\  minion  of  Canada,  August  10,  1827.  His  father,  Robert 
IJL  Ramsay  L'vingston,  was  a  Captain  in  the  60th  Rifles,  H. 
B.  M.  A.,  and  in  the  War  of  181 2  was  detailed  to  organ- 
ize the  Indian  allies  01  the  British,  under  Tecumseh,  with 
whom  a  warm  friendship  grew  up  severed  only  by  death.  He 
was  of  the  family  of  Livingston  from  Edinburgh  and  Teviot- 
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dale.  The  mother  of  General  Livingston  was  Janet  Mac 
Kercher,  her  mother  being  a  Stuart  from  Edinburgh,  all  of 
Scotch  descent. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a  liberal  education  and 
choosing  the  medical  profession  graduated  at  Gill  College. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  emigrated  to  this  country  and  remained 
some  time  in  New  York  as  the  guest  of  Ramsay  Crooks,  the 
President  of  the  American  Fur  Company  and  family,  one  of 
the  famous  Astoria  expedition.  While  there  he  became 
interested  in  the  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior,  to  which 
place  he  soon  went,  and  was  there  rapidly  amassing  wealth 
when  the  financial  crash  of  1857  left  him  almost  penniless. 
Resolving  to  seek  a  new  field  where  to  better  his  future,  he 
returned  to  his  profession  and  located  at  Plattsmouth  in  this 
State,  in  1859,  believing  from  its  geographical  position  that 
ere  long  it  would  become  an  important  point  by  reason  of  its 
railway  outlet  at  the  mouth  of  Platte  river.  Li  1861  he  had 
charge  of  the  Platte  Valley  Herald  during  the  absence  of  its 
proprietor,  Alfred  Thomson,  at  Washington  City.  While 
editing  this  journal  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
Dr.  Livingston  took  a  prominent  and  very  active  part  in 
sustaining  the  Union  and  denouncing  the  treasonable 
character  of  the  advocates  of  secession.  The  same  day  in 
which  the  news  of  the  firing  on  the  Star  of  the  West  by  the 
rebels  arrived  at  Plattsmouth,  he  sto])ped  his  press,  then 
working  off  the  weekly  issue,  and  had  a  large  number  of 
posters  printed  calling  on  the  loyal  men  of  Cass  county  to 
meet  in  the  hall  over  his  printing  office.  That  night  he 
organized  a  full  company  of  infantry  and  headed  the  list  of 
enrolled  privates  with  his  own  name;  but  was  immediately 
unanimously  elected  Captain.  This  occurred  prior  to  any 
call  for  troops,  and  he  maintained  that  company  until  the 
nth  day  of  June  of  the  same  year,  when  it  was  mustered  in 
as  "A"  Company  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Nebraska  volun- 
teer infantry,  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  having  raised 
and  organized  the  first  military  company  in  the  territory  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  regiment  into  which 
his  company  was  mustered  was  organized  under  a  call  by 
Governor    Alvin     Saunders,    to    serve    in    the    Territory    of 
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Nebraska,  but  this  being  distasteful  to  Captain  Livingston 
he  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  begging  to  be  sent  to  the  front  with  his 
men,  which  was  promptly  done,  and  the  First  Nebraska, 
under  the  gallant  General  Thayer,  subsequently  under 
General  Livingston,  won  imperishable  glory  upon  many  well 
fought  field  in  the  South.  Captain  Livingston  was  rapidly 
promoted  through  all  the  grades  until  at  the  close  of  the 
war  he  returned  with  a  commission  of  Brevet  Brigadier 
General.  His  regiment  participated  in  most  of  the  principal 
battles  of  the  West,  and,  through  the  appeals  and  influence 
of  General  Livingston,  re-enlisted  as  veterans  in  1864,  and 
while  on  veteran  furlough  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Nebraska 
in  the  war  with  the  hostile  Sioux. 

Here  also  General  Livingston,  by  untiring  energy  and 
promptitude,  soon  rid  the  territory  of  these  savage  bands, 
rendering  his  territory  too  hot  for  them  whenever  he  had 
command.  On  leaving  the  service  he  returned  to  his  profes- 
sion at  Plattsmouth,  where  he  actively  engaged  in  maintain- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  was 
always  a  warm  and  devoted  advocate.  He  participated  in  a 
very  warm  canvass  in  favor  of  the  movement  for  State  organ- 
ization, was' elected  Secretary  of  the  State  Central  Commit- 
tee, and  took  a  very  active  part  in  securing  the  election  of 
two  of  his  old  regimental  comrades  to  the  United  States 
Senate — General  John  M.  Thayer  and  Chaplain  Thomas  W. 
Tipton — in  the  absence  of  the  editor  of  his  county  paper, 
actually  hoisting  their  names  at  the  head  of  its  columns.  He 
never  claimed  any  office  or  other  reward  for  past  services,  and 
never  demanded  one  cent  of  reimbursement  for  the  expen- 
diture he  had  been  at  in  maintaining  his  company  of  troops 
before  muster;  but  his  friends  urged  his  appointment  as  Sur- 
veyor General  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  which  was  finally  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  beau  ideal  of  a  soldier,  the  then  and 
present  President  of  the  United  States,  General  Grant,  in 
1869.  When  the  re-election  of  General  Thayer  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate  was  urged,  he  took  a  prominent  and  active 
part  in  seconding  with  every  effort  at  his  command  the  re- 
election of  his  old  comrade,  and  was  outspoken,  as  he  gen- 
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nerally  is,  in  denouncing  the  bolting  tendencies  of  those 
republicans  who  were  opposed  to  General  Thayer,  and  their 
utter  refusal  to  caucus  before  election  in  the  legislature,  met 
with  his  unequivocal  condemnation.  General  Thayer  was 
defeated  and  Hon.  Phineas  W.  Hitchcock  was  elected  in  his 
stead  and  when  Thayer  fell  General  Livingstoji  fell  too,  and 
he  was  removed  and  supplanted  by  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock. This  to  most  people  unpleasant  return  for  past  services, 
never  induced  him  to  swerve  from  those  principles  for  which 
he  fought,  and  there  is  no  more  uncompromising  republican 
in  Nebraska  to-day  than  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  Actively 
alive  to  the  interests  of  his  state,  in  a  great  measure  is  due  to 
him  the  present  railway  policy  of  Nebraska,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  by  his  own  untiring  efforts  he  finally  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  complete  their  road  through  this  state.  f 

Dr.  Livingston  is  a  man  of  comely  form  ;  fair  features ;  light 
hair;  blue  eyes;  smooth  face;  large,  active  brain,  and  a 
blending  of  the  lymphatic,  sanguine,  nervous  temperaments. 
He  is  naturally  devoted  to  study,  is  a  go®d  judge  of  human 
nature;  a  firm  friend  and  an  abiding  foe.  He  is  easily 
touched  with  sympathy  for  the  suffering — his  passive  charity 
giving  place  to  active  benevolence.  He  has  great  reverence 
for  truth  and  manhood  which  causes  him  to  loathe  disloyalty 
in  all  its  forms.  His  active  moral  sense  of  right  makes  him 
innocuous  in  those  places  of  trust  where  others  impinguate  on 
the  spoils  of  office.  In  his  general  mould  and  mental  organr 
ism  there  is  no  imparity.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  nature  ;  his 
soul  is  full  of  music,  toned  to  the  melody  of  ripling  waters 
around  the  green  vales  of  home.  He  has  a  good  memory  of 
places  and  fat:es.  In  personal  presence  he  is  attractive  or 
magnetic.  While  kippers  thrive  by  taking  advantage  of  polit- 
ical credulity,  he  is  content  to  live  honestly  by  the  faithful 
discharge  of  honorable  professional  duties.  May  the  Divine 
benediction  rest  upon  the  labors  of  a  quiet  and  unassuming 
life. 
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iQz-AMUEL  HAMILTON  MANLEY  is  a  native  of  Mus- 

lyViij  Icingum  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born,  near  Zanes- 

'li)/   ville,  October  22,  1835.     His  ancestors  were  of  Scotch- 

J  English  descent.  His  mother's  people  were  from 
Switzerland.  His  grandfather,  Rev.  Robert  Manley,  was  the 
first  preacher  that  crossed  the  Ohio  River,  and  preached  the 
first  sermon  in  the  Northwestern  territory.  This  was  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Indians  held  supreme 
control  of  nearly  all  the  country  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  His 
first  settlement  was  at  Marietta,  that  being  the  first  point  of 
operation  for  driving  back  the  countless  hordes  of  savages 
that  bound  in  chains  of  perpetual  darkness  and  desolation  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  great  west.  The  old  pioneers  in  this  ad- 
vance of  civilization  were  under  the  direct  command  of  Gen. 
Ruphas  Putnam,  a  New  Englander,  and  a  man  well  calculated 
to  lead  a  colony  in  the  wilderness,  where  courage  and  disci- 
pline were  necessary  to  insure  success. 

Jesse  Manley,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a 
native  of  Virginia;  is  now  in  his  71st  year,  and  resides  in 
Ohio,  at  the  same  place  in  which  his  parents  settled  in  1805. 
He  is  the  father  of  four  children,  of  whom  Samuel  is  the 
youngest. 

Until  his  nineteenth  year,  young  Manley  lived  at  home, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  usual  farm  pursuits  common  to  boys 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Elis  educational  advantages  had 
Ijeen  confined  to  the  district  school  and  one  year  in  the  high 
school  in  Putnam,  Ohio.  In  1854  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  University,  at  Delaware,  where  he  pursued  a  regular 
classical  course  and  graduated  in  i860.  The  same  fall  he  en- 
tered the  Ohio  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  was 
given  a  charge  near  Zanesville,  where  he  ministered  to  the 
churches  on  two  circuits  in  succession,  for  three  years.  In 
1863  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
Cornell  College,  which  he  filled  for  eight  years,  and  until  he 
resigned  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  a  professorship  in  the 
same  department  in  the  University  or  Nebraska.  As  an  edu- 
cator he  was  among  the  most  successful  in  the  college  in 
which   he  served  as  one  of  the  faculty  for  so  many  years. 
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With  the  most  cheering  prospects  he  enters  upon  his  labors  in 
a  new  field.  May  the  union  prove  profitable  and  desirable 
to  all,  until  ruthless  time  severs  the  relation  no  human  hand 
can  bind. 

In  1866  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  Albright,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  has  two  children. 

Mr.  Manley  is  a  medium  sized  man,  well  developed,  both 
physically  and  mentally — all  the  elements  of  his  being  unit- 
ing in  harmony  in  the  performance  of  duty.  He  stands  five 
feet  eight  inches,  and  weighs  145  pounds.  He  has  an  average 
size  head,  a  large,  active  brain,  intellectual  predominant ;  has 
strong  likes  and  dislikes  and  will  not  yield  a  point  until  fully 
convinced  of  its  error.  With  a  healthy  body  and  an  active 
mind  he  is  well  calculated  to  make  life  a  success.  In  his  in- 
tercourse with  man  he  is  social,  drawing  by  the  magnetic 
power  of  his  responding  soul.  He  readily  adapts  himself  to 
his  surroundings.  His  affable  and  courteous  manner  will 
make  him  a  favorite  in  every  circle  in  which  he  moves. 


M.  MARQUETTE.  Among  the  prominent  men,  in 
the  early  history  of  Nebraska,  is  numbered  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Possessed  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  he 
Viiever  yields  a  point  until  compelled  to  do  so.  This  in- 
domitable will  has  given  him  a  reputation  as  a  successful  ad- 
vocate, and  by  that  means  has  secured  to  him  a  lucrative 
practice.  In  stature  he  stands  about  feet  nine,  and  turns  the 
scales  at  about  155  avoirdupois.  He  has  a  large  head  and 
tough,  active  brain  ;  black  hair  and  eyes  ;  well  arched  brow ; 
brawny  complexion  and  expressive  features  ;  broad  and  high 
forehead ;  intellectual  organs  well  balanced  and  strongly 
marked.  Has  well  defined  combatative  propensities,  but  takes 
no  pleasure  in  suffering  or  distress  ;  has  unyielding  and  almost 
uncontrollable  likes  and  di.'^likes.  With  enemies  he  has  but. 
few  words  ;  is  generally  slow  to  anger.  With  friends  he  is 
social  and  jovial,  a  "  hale  fellow  well  met,"  full  of  fun  and 
apt  at  repartee  ;  enjoys  a  good  story  and  can  give  as  well  as 
receive  a  joke.     He  is  much  attached  to  intellectual  pursuits 
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and  is  faithful  in  M^hatever  he  undertakes  ;  a  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  with  more  poetry  in  his  soul  than  was  ever 
dreamed  of  in  his  rigid  philosophy.  He  is  a  concise  reasoner, 
a  logical  debater,  with  a  ready  Row  of  language  and  an  apt- 
ness to' express  his  thoughts  in  a  few  words.  Not  eloquent, 
or  given  to  rhetorical  flourishes,  and  yet  an  orator — ^well  de- 
fined by  his  plain,  unpretending,  but  earnest  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  hand. 

T.  M.  Marquett  is  a  native  of  Clarke  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  born  July  19,  1S31.  Being  of  a  quiet,  retiring  dispo- 
sition, his  minority  was  sp^nt  in  youthful  seclusion,  amid  the 
scenes  of  home.  After  the  ordmary  preparatory  course  of 
district  school  and  birch  rods,  he  finally  entered  the  Ohio 
University,  at  Athens,  from  whence  he  graduated  August  11, 
1855.  ^^'^  December,  1S56,  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  and  in 
August,  1857,  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature.  He 
served  three  years  in  the  House  and  in  October,  i860,  was 
elected  to  the  Council  and  served  four  years.  In  1866  he 
was  elected  the  first  Congressman  from  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
but  the  state  not  being  admitted,  did  not  take  his  seat.  In 
the  following  October,  he  was  elected  Territorial  Delegate  to 
Congress  ;  the  state  was  admitted  March  2,  1867,  and  Mr. 
Marquett  had  the  honor  of  representing  the  territory  for  the 
period  of  two  days.     This  ends  his  congressional  record. 

His  settlement  in  Nebraska  was  at  Plattsmouth,  where  he 
now  resides,  devoted  earnestly  to  the  practice  of  law — the 
chosen  occupation  of  his  life. 

In  the  impeachment  trial  of  David  Butler,  in  the  eighth 
Legislature,  he  was  one  of  the  council  in  the  defense.  By  his 
ability  and  knowledge  of  law  as  well  as  his  earnestness  in 
behalf  of  his  client,  he  won  a  favorable  reputation  that  will 
endure  as  long  as  that  remarkable  trial  stands  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  state.  Mr.  Marquette  opened  his  argument  in 
the  case  upon  the  law  points  as  follows  : 

"  The  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  this  case,  and  the 
importance  which  the  Managers,  as  well  as  the  counsel,  attach 
to  it,  and  its  real  importance,  causes  me  to  feel  a  distrust  in 
my  ability,  such  as  I  have  never  felt  before.  I  shall  first  en- 
deavor to  answer  the  learned  counsel  upon  the  points  of  law 
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advanced  by  him  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  ask  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  at  the  outset  we  claim- 
ed that  the  offenses  charged  against  the  respondent  should  be 
limited  to  his  official  acts.  The  Managers  in  other  cases  of 
impeachment  manfully  admitted  this  to  be  the  correct  view, 
but  here  they  claim  everything. 

"  And  it  seems  that  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Managers 
deem  it  necessary,  in  order  to  convict,  to  maintain  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  of  law: 

"  ist.  That  respondent  maybe  convicted  upon  any  act  or 
misconduct,  whether  it  is  official  misconduct,  or  not. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  proposition  he  endeavored  to 
shew  that  the  common  law  of  England  is  the  law  by  which 
you  are  to  be  governed. 

"  2d.  The  Senate  need  not,  in  orcier  to  convict,  find 
criminal  intent,  or  even  corrupt  conduct,  in  respondent. 

"  In  reply  to  these  propositions  of  law  and  the  theories  of 
the  prosecution,  we  maintain  the  following  : 

"  ist.  That  the  olti  common  law  of  England  is  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  That  in  this  country  the 
object  of  impeachment  is  to  get  a  person  out  of  office,  where 
the  people,  or  no  other  power,  has  the  right  to  remove  him. 

"  2d.  That  under  our  constitution  this  is  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, and  is  limited  to  official  acts. 

"  3d.  The  Senate  must  find  respondent  guilty  of  a  crime, 
or  at  least  of  a  corrupt  motive,  and  that  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  before  they  can  convict. 

"4th.  That  the  decision  of  the  people  in  respondent's 
favor  at  the  late'  elect  ion  upon  all  charges  which  were  fairly 
submitted  to  them,  is  final,  and  cannot  be  reversed  by  the 
Senate. 

"The  law  that  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to  shall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  law  brought  forth  by  the  Mana- 
gers, and  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  above  proposition, 
which  we  lay  down  as  the  law  to  govern  this  case." 

He  then  proceeded  at  length  to  review  the  law  produced, 
and  to  set  forth  the  opinions  of  the  best  jurists  in  the  land, 
and  his  argument  was  considered  conclusive  by  all  who  heard 
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it.     We  would  advise  the  reading  of  his  entire  speech,  as  re- 
ported in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  trial. 

In  conclusion,  to  show  his  manner  of  appeal  to  a  jury,  we 
produce  his  exordium  from  the  same  speech  in  the  same  trial. 
He  says  : 

"  Tiie  friends  of  impeachment  are  lowering  their  standard. 
But  yesterday,  every  prejudice  and  passion  raged  against  the 
respondent  in  all  their  savage  might.  To-day,  it  is  as  calm 
as  the  Dead  Sea. 

"  The  counsel  admits  that  respondent  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  people,  and  asks  you,  sneeringly,  what  will  be  the 
effect,  if  the  Senate  becomes  the  second  endorser.  By 
endorsing  the  respondent,  Senators,  you  simply  endorse  the 
people,  by  declaring  that  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

"  The  learned  counsel  for  the  Managers,  refers  you  to  liie 
fact  that  yesterday  a  telegram  announced  to  the  world  that 
North  Carolina  has  impeached  and  convicted  her  Governor. 
That  telegram  carries  with  it  its  own  shame  in  these  words : 
'  It  was  by  a  strict  party  vote.'  Party  prejudice  did  it. 
Worse  than  that,  for  rebel  hate  was  intermixed.  North 
Carolina  fanning  to  a  flame  the  smouldering  embers  of 
rebellion,  may  add  another  page  of  infamy  to  her  history. 
Nebraska  cannot  afford  it,  as  yet.  The  unsullied  pages  of 
her  history  bear  no  blot.  Nebraska!  firstborn  of  that  higher, 
nobler  type  of  liberty,  which  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that 
no  matter  what  color  God  painted  his  child,  no  matter 
whether  blackened  by  Southern  suns  or  bleached  by  Northern 
fogs,  no  matter  how  hard  the  chains  of  slavery  had  pressed 
around  him,  the  moment  he  touches  our  sacred  soil,  he  rose 
above  broken  manacles,  and  holds  aloft  the  ballot,  the  insigna 
of  his  freedom.  She  cannot,  must  not,  now  turn  upon  that 
broad  humanity  which  heralded  her  birth,  and  strike  down 
one  of  her  chosen  sons,  her  people's  favorite,  and  send  him, 
a  ruined  and  undone  man,  to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  The 
blow,  unaverted,  falls  not  alone  on  him.  Would  to  God  it 
did  !  Would  to  God  that  no  wife,  no  child  were  to  feel  its 
crushing  weight.  Senators  !  you  this  day  stand  upon  the 
banks  of  a  Rubicon,  beyond  whose  flood  lies  the  dreary 
waste  of  political  strife  and  dark  contention.     Humanity  bids 
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you  pause.  But  yesterday  the  people  placed  around  the 
brow  of  David  Butler  a  wreath  intertwined  with  the  laurel ; 
to-day  it  is  proposed  to  write  there  a  brand  of  infamy  ;  a 
burning  brand,  a  brand  which  time  cannot  erase,  and  which, 
not  even  the  good  angels  above  can  wipe  out,  or  hide  from 
human  view. 

"  Senators:  As  I  close  this  case,  let  me  remind  you  that 
those  appeals  of  the  counsel  to  the  effect  that  the  people  de- 
mand the  conviction  of  the  accused  ;  that  you  need  not  show 
crime,  or  even  a  corrupt  motive,  is  only  asking  you  to  trace 
backward  from  the  sunlight  of  to-day,  to  those  dark  ages 
when  a  Court,  spurning  evidence,  yielded  to  outside  clamor 
and  sent  a  sainted  Baxter  to  the  block,  and  bade  Algernon 
Sydney  tread  the  narrow  steps  of  the  scaffold. 

"Posterity  will  review  our  acts,  and  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  condemn  you  if,  by  your  verdict,  you  pronounce  him 
guilty  when  the  people  have  declared  him  innocent.  Around 
you  in  this  crowded  hall,  in  the  galleries  and  corridors,  are 
those  who  anxiously  await  your  verdict.  God's  own  justice 
bids  you  at  once  break  this  dreadful  suspense,  calm  those 
palpitating  hearts,  dry  the  tear  which,  forbidden  comes,  and 
answer  the  prayers  so  earnestly  made,  by  pronouncing  the 
magic,  and  now,  by  the  behests  of  justice  made  golden  words 

of  NOT  GUILTY." 

With  these  extracts  we  leave  Mr.  Marquette  to  the  honora- 
ble record  he  has  made,  as  among  the  leading  attorneys  in 
the  West. 


OHN  MARSHALL  McKENZIE,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  is  a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
was  born  October  12,  1830.  When  he  was  but  two  years 
old  his  parents  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  New 
York.  His  father  being  a  machinist,  was  engaged  in  the 
Schenectady  Machine  Shop,  and  had  the  honor  of  running 
the  first  engine  over  the  Albany  &  Utica  Railroad.  This  was 
in  the  early  railway  enterprises  which  have  now  extended 
their  iron  arms  until  the  entire  continent    is  bound  by  iron 
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bands.  At  the  age  of  five  years  John  was  left  without  a  pater- 
nal guardian  which  resulted  in  his  being  placed  by  his  mother 
in  the  family  of  John  Turnbull,  a  farmer  living  twelve  miles 
south  of  Schenectady.  Mr.  T.  was  a  coarse,  uncultivated 
farmer — having  but  little  appreciation  for  the  refining  and 
civilizing  influences  of  education.  He  may  have  been  kind 
hearted,  but  he  had  a  poor  way  of  expressing  it.  What  he 
wanted  of  young  Mc.  was  work,  and  work  he  would  have, 
and  generally  in  the  most  disagreeable  form.  Not  accustomed 
to  slavery,  the  young  aspiring  soul  revolted  ac  the  cruel  servi- 
tude forced  upon  it  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  his  bond- 
age was  ended  by  the  intervention  of  his  mother.  He  v/as 
then  placed  in  the  service  of  Ch^irles  Lewis,  seven  miles  west 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  a  well  to  do  farmer,  well  educated,  kind 
and  humane;  who  could  see  in  the  tender  years  of  boyhood 
something  more  grand  than  the  drudgery  of  a  slave.  Two 
years'  service  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  sunny  page  in 
the  experience  of  Mr.  McKenzie.  From  his  sixteenth  to  his 
twentieth  year  he  was  engaged  in  farming  for  different  parties 
in  Central  New  York.  Having  an  elder  brother,  who,  like 
himself,  had  been  placed  under  a  cruel  master,  he  broke  the 
bondage  by  enlisting  onboard  the  man-of-war,  the  "  old  ship 
Columbia,"  on  which  he  made  a  voyage  around  the  world. 
Stories  of  his  remarkable  adventures  inspired  John  with  a  de- 
sire to  try  the  "  dangers  of  the  sea."  Accordingly,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  repaired  to  New  York  City,  and  after  a  fruitless 
effort  of  two  weeks  to  find  a  ship  on  which  his  services  were 
needed,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  the  project  and  again  re- 
turned to  rural  life. 

Having  had  but  poor  educational  advantages  he  deter- 
mined, in  his  twenty-first  year,  to  attend  school,  at  least  for 
a  season.  Accordingly  he  entered  Jonesville  Academy,  in 
Saratoga  county,  New  York,  where  he  continued  two  years, 
working  his  way  through  by  doing  duty  as  Janitor.  After 
teaching  school  one  winter  in  western  New  York,  he  entered 
Poultney  Academy  in  Vermont,  and  continued  his  studies  for 
a  year.  The  next  two  years  was  spent  in  the  Jonesville 
Academy  as  Pupil  Assistant  Teacher.  In  1855,  1856  and 
1857  he  attended  Union  College  in  Schenectady,  leaving  the 
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latter  year  for  the  West.  The  reason  of  his  leaving  as  an 
under-gradiiate  was  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  home  for 
his  aged  mother,  who  was  in  feeble  health.  In  May,  1857, 
he  settled  in  Fayette,  Iowa,  as  a  professor  of  I^atin  and 
mathematics  in  the  Upper  Iowa  University.  In  Fayette  he 
built  him  a  good  home,  married  him  a  wife  and  provided  a 
home  for  his  mother  until  her  death  in  1864,  shortly  after 
their  removal  to  Pawnee  City.  Mr.  McKenzie  came  to 
Nebraska  in  the  spring  of  1S62  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  school  at  Nebraska  City,  but  the  war  times  disarranged  the 
desire  of  the  people  and  the  work  was  deferred.  In  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  he  established  the  Nemaha  Valley  Seminary 
and  Normal  Institute,  at  Pawnee  City.  The  school  proved 
very  successful,  meeting  with  the  earnest  support  of  Governor 
Butler,  Dr.  J.  VV.  McCasland,  C.  W.  Hollingshead,  J.  B. 
Judd  and  others.  After  four  years  labor  in  Pawnee  he 
accepted  the  position  of  Principal  in  the  Peru  Seminary  and 
College,  afterwards  endowed  by  the  legislature  as  the  State 
Normal  School.  Mr.  McKenzie  served  acceptably  as 
Principal  of  the  Peru  school  from  1867  to  the  time  of  his 
election  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public, Instruction  in  the 
fall  of  1870.  During  the  summer  vacation  of  1S67  in  the 
Peru  school,  Mr.  McKenzie  taught  one  term  in  the 
Brownville  Fligh  School,  and  they  would  have  gladly  retained 
him  in  that  position,  but  the  state  had  a  more  exalted  labor 
for  him  in  the  Normal  School  at  Peru.  Mr.  McKenzie  has 
proved  himself  a  very  efficient  instructor,  devoting  his  entire 
attention  to  the  educational  interests  of  his  adopted  state. 
Mrs.  McKenzie  has  proved  a  very  efficient  help,  as  teacher  in 
the  various  schools  in  which  her  husband  has  been  engaged. 
Being  first  a  pupil  in  the  Upper  Iowa  University,  their 
acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  something  more  lasting  than 
mere  friendship.  She  is  the  daughter  of  John  Burch,  a 
farmer  near  Rockford,  Illinois.  She  is  also  a  sister  of  the 
Rev.  Hiram  Burch,  of  the  Nebraska  Conference.  She  is 
possessed  of  one  of  those  fine  temperaments  which  terminate 
in  high  intellectual  culture  and  moral  attainments ;  a  help 
truly  meet  for  all  the  duties  of  life.  To  this  union  there  has 
been  added  a  family  of  four  children,  three  girls  and  one  boy. 
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As  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie  has  worked  with  a  zeal  that  is  worthy  the  cause  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  A  good  man,  a  zealous  and  a  successful 
educator  is  the  best  eulogy  that  can  be  uttered  in  his  behalf. 


HARLES  C.  SMITH  was  born  near  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  6,  1826.  At  the  age  of  six  years  his 
parents  removed  to  Shirley  in  the  same  state,  and  two 
years  later  settled  in  Fitchburg  where  they  remained 
five  years.  In  1844  they  removed  to  New  Hampshire. 
Charles  remained  at  home  until  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
working  on  the  farm  during  school  vacation  and  sharing  the 
benefits  only  of  the  common  school  until  fifteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  attended  the  New  Ipswitch  Academy.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  engaged  to  teach  a  district  school 
near  New  Ipswitch,  New  Hampshire. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  employed  in  the  Clinton 
Machine  Works,  to  learn  the  trade  of  machinist,  but  the 
business  not  agreeing  with  his  health  he  moved  west  to 
Illinois,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Canton,  in  1850,  where 
he  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  for  two  years. 
He  th,en  embarked  in  a  general  merchandise  business  with 
two  partners,  but  the  partnership  resulted  in  a  loss  of  several 
thousand  dollars  on  account  of  the  dishonesty  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm.  In  1851  be  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Rohrer,  daughter  of  a  substantial  farmer  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  had  settled  in  Illinois  some  two  years  before.  In  1858 
he  moved  on  a  farm  two  miles  from  town  where  he  remained 
about  six  years,  when  he  sold  out,  realizing  considerable 
profit  on  the  sale  of  the  farm.  He  bought  another  farm  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  on  which  he  lived  about  four 
years,  when  he  sold  it  and  prepared  to  remove  farther  west. 
Previous  to  locating  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  but  did  not  locate  till  after 
his  second  tour  and  several  thousand  miles  travel.  Before 
leaving  his  farm  in  Canton  he  Avas  engaged  during  the  winter 
season    in    teaching.        His    father    being    an    enthusiastic 
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supj)orter  of  the  i)ress  and  owning  two  shares  in  a  library, 
enabled  young  Smith  to  acquire  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  best  authors.  His  studies  of  algebra, 
geometry,  surveying,  philosophy,  astronomy,  etc.,  was 
pursued  without  a  teacher. 

Having  settled  in  Falls  City,  Nebraska,  in  the  spring  of 
1869,  he  at  once  engaged  in  farming,  selling  machinery  and 
also  the  agency  for  selling  about  six  thousand  acres  of  land. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Cunningham,  President  of  the  Senate,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  a  partnership.  In  the  fall  of  1869  he  was 
District  Vice  President  for  Nebraska  of  the  National  Board 
of  Real  Estate  Agents.  During  the  summer  of  1869  he 
wrote  many  articles  on  Nebraska  for  the  Illinois  press,  which 
attracted  considerable  attention.  In  February  his  name  was 
proposed  to  the  legislature  then  in  session,  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Gardner,  as  a  pf^rson  fully  competent  to  act  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Immigration,  then  just  created.  This 
position  he  has  well  and  truly  filled  to  the  present  time,  doing 
a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  receiving  but  little  pay. 

He  owns  a  good  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  near 
Falls  City,  where  he  expects  to  make  his  permanent  home. 
He  is  firmly  attached  to  Nebraska  and  expects  to  do  all  he 
can  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  state. 

Born  with  radical  opinions  he  naturally  joined  the  Repub- 
lican party  on  its  organization.  A  natural  abolitionist,  he 
rejoices  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery  and  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  once  slave  race.  But  in  giving  the  right  of  franchise 
he  would  limit  it  only  to  those  of  proper  age  and  intelligence. 
He  is  not  a  political  aspirant  at  the  sacrifice  of  honor.  He 
believes  in  the  integrity  of  manhood  under  all  circumstances 
and  that  those  who  are  not  up  to  that  standard  should  be 
laid  aside  for  those  more  worthy. 

For  eighteen  years  he  has  been  a  faithfiil  and  exemplary 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He  is  not  a 
sectarian,  giving  the  largest  privileges  to  all  religious  thought, 
recognizing  christian  deeds  as  the  best  exponents  of  a 
religious  life  whether  the  actor  be  in  or  out  of  the  church. 
He    has    unyielding    habits   of    temperance    using   neither 
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tobacco  or  alcoholic  liquors  of  any  kind.  He  has  a  nervous 
temperament,  angular  disposition,  fervent  hope,  and 
confirmed  faith  in  human  right  and  dutv. 


SAAC  NEWTON  TAYLOR  was  born  in  Ross  county, 
Ohio,  Septembers,  1817.  His  father  and  mother  were 
both  born  in  the  memorable  year  1776.  His  father,  a 
descendant  of  Edward  Taylor,  one  of  the  exiled  Presby- 
terians of  the  mother  country,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and 
his  mother  a  cousin  of  ex-Governor  Wise,  was  born  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  Virginia.  Soon  after  their  marriage  they  emi- 
grated to  Ohio,  then  a  wilderness,  where  they  made  a  beau- 
tiful farm  on  which  they  reared  a  large  family,  disciplining 
them  in  the  stern  virtues  of  the  religious  faith  of  their  great 
ancestors;  and  in  which  faith  they  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  near  three  score  and  ten. 

After  a  rigid  training  on  the  farm  and  in  common  school, 
Isaac  was  sent  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  to  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity at  Athens,  from  which',  in  1S36,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  two  years  later  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  in  honor  of  his  success  as  a  professional  teacher. 
Until  i860  his  life  was  devoted  to  public  instruction  as  a 
teacher  in  various  institutions  and  a  lecturer  on  subjects  scien- 
tific, literary,  political  and  moral. 

His  health  failing  under  excessive  toils  and  cares  in  a  mias- 
matic country,  and  his  small  estate  lost  in  a  reverse  of  corpo- 
rate stocks,  be  turned  his  eye  to  the  pure  plains  of  Nebraska, 
read  the  expeditions  of  Fremont  and  others,  studied  the  map 
of  the  plains  and  determined  to  go  straight  to  Columbus, 
which  he  felt  sure  would  one  day  become  the  center  of  the 
state,  in  all  the  important  respects  of  population,  wealth  and 
railroad  connections.  There  he  commenced  life  in  a  new 
line  at  hard  manual  labor.  As  the  result  of  an  active  out 
door  life  in  the  vital  air  of  Nebraska,  he  now  boasts  of  being 
ten  years  younger  than  he  was  ten  years  ago. 

By  the  suffrages  of  the  people  and  their  representatives  he 
has  filled  the  offices  of  surveyor,  representative  and  probate 
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judge  of  Platte  county,  and  is  now  a  member  and  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Immigration.  He  asks  no  more  hon- 
orable or  useful  position  than  this,  to  whose  duties  he 
addresses  himself  with  ease,  zest  and  energy. 


CHARLES  HULBERT  WALKER  was  born  in  Coving- 
ton, Wyoming  county.  New  York,  August  23,  1834. 
His   parents   were    New   Englanders  by  birth,   but   of 

J  English  blood.  His  father's  people  having  emigrated 
to  the  American  colonies  several  generations  back,  when  a 
few  thousand  numbered  the  entire  Anglo-Saxon  population 
of  the  New  World.  Young  Walker  lived  at  home  until  his 
2 2d  year.  His  education  is  confined  to  the  common  schools 
and  one  year  in  Yale  College  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and 
the  under  graduate  lectures — "  finished  his  education." 

After  traveling  to  some  extent  in  the  south  and  gaining  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  two  iniportant  divisions  of  Uncle 
Sam's  dominions  "North"  and  "South,"  he  finally,  in 
1862,  came  to  Nebraska,  as  the  Eden  of  America,  and  has 
made  it  his  home  to  the  present,  sharing  in  the  labors  incident 
to  the  development  of  a  "  Desert  "  into  a  fruitful  state. 

He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  institutions  of 
the  state,  and  has  served  the  people  in  several  important 
positions  ;  once  chief  clerk  and  twice  assistant  clerk  of  the 
House  and  in  1871  as  clerk  of  the  Senate.  He  has  also  served 
one  term  as  county  clerk  of  Saunders  county.  It  was  his  pur- 
pose to  have  started  an  agricultural  paper  at  Ashland,  about 
September  15th,  but  it  has  been  postponed  until  January, 
1872,  when  it  is  to  take  its  place  among  the  papers  claiming  the 
good  will  of  the  people  of  the  state.  He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  was  two 
years  its  secretary.  He  has  ever  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  his  adopted 
home.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Saunders  county  Agricul- 
tural and  Breeding  Association,  and  the  society  owes  much 
of  its  life  and  importance  to  his  self-sacrificing  labors. 
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ANIEL  HOTCHKISS  WHEELER  is  a  farmer's  boy 
and  followed  a  farmer's  life  until  twenty  years  of  age. 
His  parents,  Hon.  W.  Wheeler  and  Mrs.  P.  D.  Wheeler, 
having  settled  in  Michigan  in  1831,  it  so  happened  that 
young  Daniel  became  a  Wolverine  by  being  born  in  Flower- 
field,  St.  Joseph  county  in  the  Wolverine  state.  This  import- 
ant event  occurred  November  26,  1834.  Michigan  was  then 
a  wilderness  throughout  her  extensive  borders,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  region  contiguous  to  Detroit,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  a  western  center  for  French  colonial  traders. 
During  the  first  decade  of  his  life,  Michigan  became  quite 
pojjulous  through  the  efforts  of  land  speculators.  On  the 
admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union,  speculation  ran  high. 
Everybody  were  on  the  road  to  wealth.  Wild-cat  banks 
sprang  into  existence  as  if  by  magic.  But  the  storm  of  excite- 
ment was  soon  followed  by  a  terrible  financial  crash  and  the 
throes  it  occasioned  will  echo  down  through  the  pages'of  his- 
tory for  all  coming  time  Such  were  the  influences  that  sur- 
rounded Mr.  Wheeler  in  his  early  boyhood. 

During  his  minority  he  received  the  benefit  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  state;  so  liberally  supported  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  people.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
e'ngaged  in  teaching  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  learned  the 
art  of  distiller  of  highwines-.  In  February,  1856  he  was  made 
a  Mason;  the  same  year  removed  to  Glenwood,  Iowa,  where 
he  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  Messrs.  Meckalls  &  Co., 
the  largest  merchant  dealers  in  the  western  part  of  the  Hawk- 
eye  state.  During  this  time  he  purchased  property  in  Platts- 
mouth  and  marrying,  February  26,  1857,  a  Miss  Charlotte  A. 
Lewis,  he  determined  on  a  permanent  home,  and  therefore 
set  his  stakes  in  Plattsmouth,  which  have  never  been  removed. 
In  May  of  the  same  year,  he  engaged  in  the  stove,  tin  and 
hardware  business  with  H.  P.  Coolidge,  a  brother-in-law, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Coolidge,  Wheeler  &  Co.  This  firm 
continued  until  1862,  when  Mr.  Wheeler  sold  his  interest  and 
engaged  in  an  exclusive  real  estate  business.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  County  Clerk  of  Cass  county  and  Assistant  Clerk  in 
the  Territorial  Council  in  1S60.     January  i,    1864  he  again 
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engaged  in  the  hardware  business  with  E.  T.  Duke  (who,  for 
several  years  had  been  an  employee  of  Mr.  Wheeler).  In 
December  he  was  appointed  Probate  Judge ;  held  the  office 
until  July,  1S65,  when  he  was  appointed  Indian  Agent  of  the 
Pawnees,  which  position  he  held  until  October,  1S66.  On 
his  return  to  Plattsmouth  he  resumed  business  as  real  estate 
agent  and,  in  1S68  formed  a  copartnership  with  Capt.  L.  D. 
Bennett,  which  still  continues.  In  1S69  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  as  an  attorney — having  read  law  with  T.  M.  Marquette, 
and  in  1870  formed  a  law  partnership  Avith  Hon.  J.  C.  Fox, 
his  present  legal  associate.  In  1869  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Plattsmouth  and  declined  a  re-nomination  in  1S70;  served  as 
Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  Nebraska  for 
two  years,  from  1863  to  1865;  was  Grand  High  Priest  of  the 
Grand  Chapter  of  Masons  in  1868-9 — one  term.  In  1S64 
was  a  delegate  in  the  Baltimore  convention  which  re-nomina- 
ted Lincoln  for  President  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

With  his  partner,  Capt.  L.  D.  Bennett,  he  publishes  the 
"Land  Agent,"  a  paper  devoted  to  real  estate  and  insurance 
in  Nebraska.  At  the  present  time  he  is  full  of  "work," 
being  associated,  in  separate  firms,  in  law,  real  estate  and 
hardware  business. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  educated  an  abolitionist  and  has  always 
been  classed  among  the  extreme  radicals — finding  his  nearest 
affinity  in  the  ranks  of  republicanism. 

During  his  residence  in  Nebraska,  none  have  taken  a  more 
lively  interest  in  the  development  of  her  material  resources, 
than  has  Mr.  Wheeler.  He  is  one  of  the  live  men  of  the 
state.  He  is  earnestly  engaged  in  promoting  our  agricultural 
wealth;  is  serving  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture— doing  a  faithful  work  in  his  official  capacity.  Alive, 
active,  energetic,  his  portion  of  the  world  must  move,  be 
terribly  crowded  or  forcibly  driven. 
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ILLIAM  F.  WRIGHT  is  a  native  of  Carroll  county, 
Ohio,  and  was  born  August  lo,  1837.  His  father  was 
a  farmer,  with  whom  he  lived  until  his  eighteenth  year 
when  he  went  to  Iowa  and  was  employed  as  a  carpenter 
during  the  summer  and  teacher  of  district  schools  in  the 
winter.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Third  Iowa 
Infantry  Volunteers,  in  which  command  he  served  three 
years,  first  as  private  and  afterwards  was  promoted  to  Orderly 
Sergeant.  His  first  engagement  was  near  Liberty  or  Blue 
Mills,  in  Missouri,  v/here  they  were  badly  beaten,  losing 
nearly  one-fourth  of  their  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
regiment  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott, 
afterward  promoted  to  Colonel  of  the  Second  Iowa  Regiment. 
The  rebels,  nearly  4,000  in  number,  were  commanded  by 
General  Greene.  The  regiment  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Corinth,  (the  entire  siege)  Vicksburgh, 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  a  continued  siege  of  skirmishes 
covering  that  entire  section  of  the  South.  His  last  year's 
service  was  in  the  pioneer  corps,  on  detailed  duty,  bridge 
building,  etc.  After  the  close  of  his  service  he  returned  to 
Warren  county,  Iowa,  where,  in  the  organization  of  the 
militia  he  was  commissioned  Captain,  but  was  not  called  into 
service.  In  June,  1865,  he  removed  to  Nebraska  and  settled 
in  Pawnee  City,  where  he  has  resided  to  the  present  time. 
In  March,  1866,  he  returned  to  Iowa  after  one  of  her  fairest 
daughters.  Miss  Maggie  Graham,  a  native  of  the  Buckeye 
state,  but  for  some  time  a  resident  among  the  Hawkeyes. 
With  his  bride  he  returned  to  his  Nebraska  home  where  he 
has  been  engaged  in  business  of  various  kinds  generally  with 
good  success.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
District  Court,  a  ])Osition  he  still  holds  under  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Mason  in  the  territorial  court,  and  then 
re-appointed  by  the  same  Judge  on  the  admission  of  the  state; 
and  under  the  last  appointment  he  is  still  doing  service  as 
Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Pawnee  county.  During  his 
residence  in  the  county  he  has  filled  the  office  of  County 
Assessor,  and  at  present  is  Probate  Judge.  In  these  positions 
he  has  been  a  faithful  servant  of  the  people,   and  there  is  no 
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desire  for  a  change.  Politically,  a  life  long  republican.  He 
is  a  good  citizen,  a  true  friend,  generous  hearted,  and 
esteemed  for  his  many  good  (Qualities  of  head  and  heart. 


APOLEON  BONAPARTE  LARSH,  a  native  of  Eaton, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  born  January  6,  1835.  His  great 
grandfather  emigrated  to  America  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  settled  first  in  Virginia,  then  in  St. 
Louis,  when  that  city  was  a  mere  village.  From  thence 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  Newton  Larsh,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  in  1802.  N.  B.  Larsh  was  raised 
on  a  farm,  where  he  had  the  advantages  of  the  common 
schools.  In  1850  he  attended  Carey  College  in  Cincinnati. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  changed  his  fellowship  to  Antioch 
College,  in  Greene  county,  Ohio,  then  under  the  Presidency 
of  the  renowned  Dr.  Horace  Mann.  At  the  end  of  two  years' 
study  at  this  institution  he  returned  to  Eaton  and  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  John  H.  Helm.  Three  years' 
study  and  a  regular  course  in  the  Miami  Medical  College,  of 
Cincinnati,  fully  fitted  him  for  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession.  After  a  short  practice  in  Ohio,  he  removed  to 
Nebraska  and  located  in  Nebraska  City,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  In  July,  1870,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
David  Butler  as  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum.  He 
entered  at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  where  he 
brought  to  his  aid  the  fruit  of  his  years  of  professional  study, 
and  by  diligence  has  rendered  the  condition  of  the  unfortu- 
nates as  comfortable  as  their  circumstances  will  permit. 

He  was  married  in  1859  to  Miss  Ella  S.  Armstrong,  a 
daughter  of  John  L.  Armstrong,  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser, 
now  residing  in  San  Jose,  California. 

He  is  not  an  aspirant  for  official  position,  but  by  the  desire' 
of  his  fellow  citizens  he  served  them  in  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature of  1862. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
Saunders,  as  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  1st  Nebraska  Volun- 
teers.    He  served  until  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  when  he  was 
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mustered  out,  his  regiment  continuing  about  four  months 
longer  in  the  Indian  service. 

Dr.  Larsh  is  of  medium  size  ;  large,  active  brain  ;  quick 
perceptive  faculties  ;  has  much  of  the  poetry  of  life  ;  is  given 
to  intellectual  pursuits  ;  is  earnest  and  as  honest  as  the  day  is 
long. 

From  personal  knowledge  we  are  certain  that  the  Doctor 
always  treated  his  patients  kindly,  doing  the  best  for  them 
that  circumstances  would  permit,  and  that  his  relations  to  the 
state  have  ever  been  that  of  an  honest  and  industrious  agent. 
If  he  has  enemies  it  is  only  among  those  whose  souls  are  too 
small  to  look  beyond  the  narrow  rim  of  their  own  selfishness. 


irRANKLIN  TEMPLIN  is  anative  of  Montgomery  county, 
^  '  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born  March  7,  181 7.  His 
I  father  was  a  native  of  England  and  emigrated  to 
J  America  in  1794  with  his  parents,  who  settled  in 
Pennsylvania.  By  trade  he  was  a  foundryman,  which  he 
followed  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1S19.  Left  without 
paternjl  care  at  the  age  of  two  years,  he  was  cared  for  by  his 
mother  until  his  seventh  year,  when  te  made  his  home  with 
a  relative  on  a  farm,  doing  chores  and  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  substantial  farm  hand.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was 
given  his  time  by  his  mother  when  he  began  the  conflict  of 
life  in  earnest.  He  continued  with  his  relative  several  years. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  went  to  Harrisburg,  the 
capitol  of  the  state,  and  entered  the  O'Brien  Academy, 
where  he  pursued  his  academic  studies  for  some  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  returned  to  a  farmer's  life, 
Avorking  in  the  summer  and  teaching  school  in  the  winter. 
In  1858  he  removed  to  Wayne  county,  Ohio.  After  a  year 
in  farm  labor  he  went  to  Columbus,  and  entered  the  office  of 
Charles  T.  Shaffer,  with  whom  he  studied  theology.  Mr. 
Shaffer  was  then  somewhat  noted  as  a  theologian  and  is  at 
present  a  professor  of  theology  in  a  Philadelphia  institute. 
He  then  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in 
which  he  continued  his  pastoral  labors  for  about  twelve  years. 
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Owing  to  a  severe  bronchial  attack  he  Avas  compelled  to 
suspend  his  clerical  labors  and  return  again  to  secular  pur- 
suits When  he  abandoned  the  ministry  he  engaged  m 
merchandising  in  North  Manchester,  Indiana,  in  which  he 
continued  until  March,  i860.  .    r      ■^      1      • 

Owing  to  failing  health  he  was  advised  by  his  family  physi- 
cian to  travel.     He  visited  Rio  Janeiro,  South  America,  and 
went  inland  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.     After  three  weeks   ^ 
trial  of  the  climate  he  was  compelled  to   go  elsewhere.     He 
then  visited  Aspinwall,    Panama,   etc.,   in  Central   America. 
From  Panama  he  visited  Acapulco  and  the  interior  country, 
spending  about    one  month.     From  there  he  went  to   ban 
Francisco    and    visited -several   of  the   principal   points    ot 
attraction    in   the   Golden    State.      On    the   second   day   of 
August,  1 86 1,    he  started  alone  ok  mule  back,  from  iJodega 
Bay,   in     Marin    county,    overland,    for    "America.        He 
made  the  entire  distance  alone,  riding  one  horse  and  packing 
another.     He  reached  Nebraska  City  November  4th,  after  a 
journey  of  three  months  and    two    days.     Being   favorably 
impressed  with  the  place  he  determined  to  make  it  his  per- 
manent home  ;    bought    property  and  sent  for  his  family  and 
determined  there  to  live  and  there  he  desires  to  die.     in  1870 
he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  as  State  Prison  Inspector  for 
the  term  of  five  years.     Politically,  he  was  a  democrat  up  to 
i8s6,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a  republican.     He  was 
not  included  in  the  sale  when  the  Northern  democracy  sold 
out  to  the  South.     In   1840  he  was   married  to    Miss   Julia 
Shaffer  by  whom  he  has  a  family  of  seven  children,  one  boy 

and  six  girls.  ^^        ,.     ,       ^    ,  l- 

During  his  residence  in  Nebraska  Mr.  Pemplin  devoted  his 
time  as  builder  and  contractor  until  his  election  m  1870  as 
Prison  Inspector.  He  is  a  natural  mechanical  genius.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  took  a  strange  mechanical  freak 
and  hired  as  a  millwright,  without  experience.  A  ter  a 
month's  trial  the  employer  gave  him  a  dollar  and  a  halt  a 
day      He  worked  with  this  builder  for  nearly  a  year. 

Mr  Templin  has  a  sanguine  nervous  temperament  with  a 
lymphatic  base  ;  a  large  head  and  active  brain  ;  a  great  lover 
ofthe  sublime  and  beautiful;   a  close  observer  and  a  good 
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judge  of  human  nature.  He  iseither  a  true  friend  or  a  deter- 
mined foe.  He  is  magnetically  attractive  ;  quite  loquacious 
and  wears  well  in  daily  intercourse.  In  him  the  state  has  a 
faithful  and  worthy  servant. 
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REDERICK  WILHELM   HOHMANN  is   a   native  of 

Ij'  Bavaria,  and  was  born  near  Schweinfurt,  on  the  river 
Main,  April  5,  1821.  His  father  was  a  Bavarian  farmer 
— the  father  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Frederick  was 
the  fourth  and  who  was  instructed  in  all  the  rudiments  of 
agriculture.  But  not  having  any  particular  inclination  to 
that  branch  of  industry,  he  turned  to  intellectual  pursuits ; 
received  a  liberal  education  in  the  languages,  sciences,  music, 
etc.  During  th^  years  previous  to  his  being  nineteen,  he 
devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  music,  in  which  he  became 
a  proficient  teacher.  For  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  immu- 
nities of  a  free  government  and  the  natural  advantages  legiti- 
mately belonging  to  the  larger  experiences  and  more  liberal 
expression  of  human  thought  and  action,  he  changed  his 
allegiance  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  from  a  subject  of  King 
Ludwig  to  that  of  Uncle  Sam.  On  his  arrival  in  America  he 
remained  a  few  months  in  Baltimore,  where  he  engaged  with 
the  orchestra  in  the  Front  Street  Theater.  In  the  fall  of 
1840  he  went  with  the  company  to  Pittsburg,  as  conductor. 
He  held  the  position  of  leader  in  the  Fifth  Street  Theater  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  At  the  close  of  his  theatrical  engagement 
he  devoted  his  time  for  several  years  to  organizing  and  teach- 
ing bands  of  music  in  western  Pennsylvania.  In  the  spring 
of  1844  he  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Bedford,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  continued  for  about  ten  years.  Previous  to 
engaging  in  business  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cornelia  Brown, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Brow.i, 
principal  of  the  Bedford  Academy.  In  1854  he  emigrated  to 
Iowa  and  located  at  Iowa  City,  where  he  continued  his 
business  as  a  merchant  until  1S69,  when  he  removed  to  Ne- 
braska and  located  in  Lincoln,  engaging  again  in  merchan- 
dising.    In  the  legislative  session  of  1871  he  was  elected  as  a 
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member  of  the  Board  of  Immigration  for  Nebraska  and  was 
elected  by  the  Board  as  President.  In  1858,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  financial  crash,  he  discontinued  business  and 
did  not  resume  until  1867.  During  this  hiatus  he  was  engaged 
in  teaching  music,  and  the  sale  of  pianos  and  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Mr.  Hohmann  is  a  proficient  in  music — understands  thor- 
oughly its  details  and  has  received  due  credit  of  being  one  of 
the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  west.  His  name  has  been 
mentioned  as  Professor  of  the  Musical  Department  in  the 
State  Universit}^ — a  position  he  is  qualified  to  fill  with  entire 
justice  to  the  state  and  satisfaction  to  the  pupils.  Honest, 
earnest  and  industrious,  we  gladly  give  him  a  place  among 
Nebraskans  as  being  fully  worthy  of  ail  the  prosperity  that 
lays  its  benedictions  at  the  feet  of  a  loyal  soul. 


I^HARLES  F.  WALTHER  was  born  in  Wiesbaden, 
I  Prussia,  Mav  20,  1835.  For  several  generations  his 
ancestors  were  residents  of  the  same  place,  occupying 
positions  of  honor  and  trust.  They  were  noted  for 
longevity,  integrity  and  strict  business  and  industrial  habits. 
His  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States  during  his  early 
youth,  and  settled  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  education.  He  held  a  Professorship,  in  1856,  in 
Hick's  Commercial  College,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  At  other 
times  during  his  sojourn  in  the  state  of  New  York,  he  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  business.  Having  gotten  up  a  colony 
to  locate  in  Nebraska,  he  located  them  in  Richardson  county, 
Nebraska,  July  4,  1858,  in  the  now  flourishing  town  of  Arago. 
In  August,  1856,  he  was  married  to  Emily  Fisher,  by  whom 
he  has  a  family  of  two  children,  both  girls.  His  wife  dying 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  second  child,  he  married  Miss 
Catharine  Beresheim,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  in  January, 
1866.  He  is,  and  always  has  been  a  member  of  the  Evan- 
gelical church,  as  recognized  through  Prussia  and  the  United 
States.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Probate  Judge  of  Richard- 
.son  county,  from  1859,  to  1867  ;    was  a  clerk  in  the  Territo- 
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rial  Council,  at  the  tenth  session,  begun  and  held  at  Omaha, 
December  2,  1861,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Tenth  Legislature  of  Nebraska;  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Constitutional  Convention  for  the  state  of  Nebraska, 
and  ten  years  Postmaster  at  Arago  ;  is  at  present  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Immigration  for  the  state  of  Nebraska.  Politi- 
cally, he  is  a  Republican,  always  loyal  to  the  principles  of  his 
party.  As  a  legislator,  he  has  been  true  to  the  interests  of 
his  constituents,  and  during  his  official  career  has  never  lost 
his  popularity,  or  the  confidence  of  his  friends.  By  strict 
integrity  and  honest  dealing  has  won  the  respect  of  the 
citizens  of  his  section  irrespective  of  party.  As  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Immigration  much  is  expected  of  him.  His 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Old  Country  ;  his  familiarity  with 
the  people  ;  their  customs  and  manners ;  their  desires  and 
their  necessities  will  enable  him,  in  council  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Board,  to  devise  some  practical  mode  of  ren- 
dering aid  to  those  seeking  refuge  on  our  fertile  prairies. 
His  experience  in  forming  and  locating  colonies,  added  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  Nebraska,  in  climate,  soil, 
and  productions,  v.IU  add  its  v/eight  to  the  influence  his  name 
will  bear  abroad.  As  a  business  man,  he  understands  all  its 
minutise  and  can  direct  the  details  of  settling  colonies  or 
private  families,  in  a  manner  that  will  insure  success  to  the 
scheme  and  prosperity  to  those  who  seek  an  asylum  for  the 
landless. 

Thus  qualified  for  the  public  and  private  duties  of  life,  it 
would  be  almost  without  the  range  of  possibilities  to  be  dis- 
appointed and  the  legislature  could  have  made  no  better 
selection  in  the  state,  or  out  of  it.  Wherever  his  fortunes 
may  be  cast  and  whatever  duties  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  those  duties  will  be  faithfully  executed  and  in  his 
labors  he  will  bear  the  approval  and  good  fellowship  of  all. 

Such  is  the  person,  the  business  capacity  and  personal 
popularity  of  Charles  F.  Walther,  ex-legislator  and  founder 
of  the  town  of  Arago.  May  he  live  to  enjoy  the  full  fruition 
of  his  hopes  in  the  New  World  where  he  sought  refuge  from 
the  prevailing  evils  of  the  Fatherland. 

22 
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ILLIAM  H.  B.  STOUT  is  a  native  of  Adams  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  born  February  19,  1837.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey ; 
moved  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day,  where  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  and  where  he  has  lived,  in  the 
same  county,  to  the  present  time.  Young  Stout  remained  at 
home  during  his  minority  working  on  a  farm,  attending 
district  school  during  winters ;  with  six  months  in  an  academy, 
which  includes  his  only  educational  advantages.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1858,  he  emigrated  to  Nebraska,  and  settled  in  De  Soto, 
Washington  county,  where  he  lived  until  1871,  when  he 
removed  to  Lincoln,  having,  with  J.  M.  Jamison,  previously 
received  the  contract  of  erecting  the  State  Prison  building, 
amounting  to  $307,950.  In  the  fall  of  1868  he  was  elected 
to  represent  Washington  county  in  the  House  of  the  seventh 
Legislature.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  senatorial  contest 
in  which  T.  W.  Tipton  was  successful,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  first  choice  of  candidate  for  that  position.  He  Avas 
married  December  31,  i860,  to  Miss  Laura  A.  Glover,  a 
native  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Glover, 
at  one  time  a  leading  physician  and  prominent  politician  of 
his  city  and  county,  having  served  four  terms  in  the  State 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Stout  is  a  tall  spare  built  man,  with  a  good  degree  of 
physical  endurance.  He  has  a  tough,  active  brain,  is  a  good 
thinker,  reasons  from  analogy  correctly  and  arrives  at  just 
conclusions.  With  a  social  nature,  he  wins  the  good  will  of 
others.  Not  much  of  a  speaker,  he  would  be  judged  by 
what  he  does  rather  than  by  what  he  says.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  being  honest  and  industrious,  and  his  daily  life 
is  a  witness  in  behalf  of  this  righteous  estimate  of  character. 
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OHN    J.   GOSPER  is  a  native  of  Mt.   Vernon,   Ohio, 
where  he  was  born  April  8,  1840.     In  1845  ^^i^  father 
removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  1849,  when  young 
Gosper  was  but  nine  years   old.     At  the   age  of  eleven 
years  his  mother  bound  him  to  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Peleg 
Young,  Kane  county,- Illinois,  with  whom  he  lived  until  his 
eighteenth  year,  when  he  left,  on  account  of  cruel  and  inhu- 
man treatment,  three  years  before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  apprenticeship.     In  the  fall  of  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  8th 
Illinois  Cavalry,  in  which  he  served  two  years  ;  was  in  about 
thirty  engagements,  of  the  eighty-five  in  which  the  regiment 
participated  during  its  four  years'  service.     In  the  fall  of  1863 
he  was  commissioned  as  Quartermaster  of  the  29th  United 
States   Colored  Infantry  Volunteers,   organized  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  assigned  to  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  ;  stationed 
during  the*  siege  of  Richmond,  before  Petersburg.     On  the 
4th  of  December,  1864,  he  was  wounded  by  a  shell  thrown  . 
from  the  Confederate  lines.     His  wound  occasioned  the  loss 
of  his  left  leg.     He  remained  in  the  hospital  until  the  15th  of 
March,  1865,  when  he  returned  home  on  a  leave  of  absence, 
and  on  the  15th  of  May  received   his  final  discharge.     He 
bears  with  him  his  tribute  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  should 
be  honored  for  the  sacrifice,  as  one  of  the  saviors  of  the  land 
we  love.     In  1865  he  engaged  in  farm  labor  and  in  company 
with  George  Sheets,  planted  250  acres  of  corn.     In  the  fall 
of  1865  he  entered  Eastman's  Commercial  College,  at  Pough- 
keepsie.  New  York,  where  he  graduated  and  returned  to  his 
old  home  ;   began  the  study  of  law,  but  the  confinement  was 
too  severe  and  with  failing  health  he  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing.    After  three  years  successful  business  he  sold  his  interest 
and   removed  to   Nebraska.     In  June,    1869,  he   located   in 
Lincoln  and  engaged  in  real  estate.     After  a  few  months  in 
this  business,  he   returned  to  Illinois,  where  he  purchased  a 
car  load  of  blooded  hogs  for  breeding  purposes  and  has  since 
made  that  his   ostensible  business.      He   is   also  engaged  in 
nursery   business  ;    thus  aiding  in   the   development    of  the 
young  and  promising  state  of  his  adoption.     He  has  estab- 
lished a  good  business  ;  has  been  rewarded   with  reasonable 
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returns ;  has  laid  the  foundation  for  grander  achievements  in 
the  hereafter.  Mr.  Gosper  is  one  of  those  live,  active,  vig- 
orous souls,  whose  life  consists  in  work  and  whose  work  yields 
the  golden  crown  of  success.  Politically,  a  black  republican, 
a  Methodist,  religiously,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
School  ;  was  a  member  of  the  first  city  council  of  Lincoln, 
and  on  the  organization  of  that  body  was  elected  as  its  Presi- 
dent. 

Such  is  the  record  of  Mr.  Gosper  ;  a  brave  soldier ;  a 
reliable  business  man  ;  a  good  citizen,  neighbor  and  friend, 
whose  influence  is  calculated  to  give  life  and  prosperity  to  the 
wilderness  that  is  being  made,  by  the  hum  of  busy  industry, 
to  bloom  into  all  the  joys  of  an  earthly  Eden. 


W.  WILSON.  Few  persons  inherit  moreof  the  firm, 
strong  and  impulsive  Scotch-Irish  proclivities  than  are 
Jl  to  be  found  in  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was 
first  introduced  to  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  this 
world  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  November 
15,  1828.  He  was  born  on  the  farm  on  which  his  father  was 
born,  lived  and  where  he  died,  in  1863,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-one  years.  His  mother  is  still  living,  enjoying 
remarkable  health  for  a  woman  of  seventy-six  years.  Mr. 
Wilson  lived  on  the  old  homestead  until  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  when  he  removed  west  and  settled  in  Jones  county,  Iowa. 
In  this  county  he  served  two  terms  as  County  Clerk,  and 
resigned  after  his  third  election  and  moved  to  Council 
Bluffs,  where  he  lived  till  the  fall  of  1862,  when  he  was 
appointed  Regimental  Quartermaster  in  the  29th  Iowa 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Benton.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  in  Pottawattamie  county  to  the  ninth  General 
Assembly  of  Iowa,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  in 
securing  the  right  of  voting  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  As 
Quartermaster  he  served  two  years  in  the  army,  when  he 
resigned  and  settled  on  a  stock  farm  in  Harrison  county, 
Iowa,  remaining  about  three  years.  In  1869  removed  to 
Blair,  Nebraska,  then  a  town  in  embryo,   and   has  aided   in 
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building  up  the  town  and  making  it  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  He  resided  in  Blair  until  the  summer  of 
1 87 1,  when  he  located  in  Lincoln  and  when  engaged  in  his 
legitimate  business,  is  known  as  a  real  estate  agent.  By  means 
of  his  extended  correspondence  has  attracted  many  new 
comers  to  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

At  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  the  spring  of 
1870,  he  was  elected  as  State  Prison  Inspector  for  the  short 
term,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Board  was  elected 
President.  In  this  responsible  position  he  has  been  the 
general  manager  of  the  State  Prison  movements,  the  selecting 
of  the  prison  site,  the  obtaining  of  plans  and  specifications, 
the  final  award  of  the  contract,  and  the  general  superintendent 
of  the  work.  In  fact  but  few  men  could  have  endured  the 
wear  of  mind  and  muscle  necessasy  to  the  faithful  peformance 
of  every  duty  devolving  upon  the  managing  officer  of  the 
institution..  The  state  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson  more  than 
to  any  other  man  for  the  successful  beginning  of  the 
permanent  prison  buildings.  When  completed  the  structure 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  similar  institutions  in 
older  states.  His  term  of  office  expired  at  the  installation  of 
his  successor  in  January,  1871,  and  he  retired  to  private  life 
full  of  honors,  as  a  rich  reward  for  the  self  sacrificing  spirit 
of  his  labors. 

He  was  educated  at  Greensbury  Academy,  in  the  ordinary 
academic  branches,  and  began  life  under  the  favorable 
auspices  of  home  tuition  beneath  the  paternal  roof.  As  a  man 
he  is  faithful  to  every  trust ;  strict  in  business  and  compan- 
ionable as  a  friend.  In  his  record  we  can  mention  but  one 
fault,  and  for  that  the  ladies  will  scarcely  forgive  him.  He 
is  a  bachelor.  May  the  smiles  of  some  congenial  spirit 
change  his  heart  from  adamant  to  garnet  and  thereby  open  a 
new  Eden  on  his  years.  We  leave  him  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  fair  daughters  of  creation's  fairest  half.  May  some 
congenial  spirit  heal  his  dreary  malady  of  "single 
blessedness." 
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OHN  R.  PATRICK.  The  paternal  ancestors  of  Mr. 
Patrick  emigrated  from  Ireland  at  an  early  day  and  were 
among  the  first  settlers  in  Connecticut,  the  land  of  blue 
laws  and  steady  habits.  Robert  Patrick,  the  father  of 
John  R.,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  where  he  continued  to 
live  until  about  forty-five  years  old  when  he  removed  to  Illi- 
nois, where  he  died  in  1864  from  the  effects  of  a  gun  wound 
acc'dentally  received.  His  mother  was  of  Scotch  ancestry 
but  for  several  generations  had  been  American  by  birth.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Hastings,  Oswego  county, 
New  York,  July  2,  1838.  He  lived  at  home  until  his  seven- 
teenth year,  working  on  a  farm  and  attending  the  common 
schools  until  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  entered  the  Co- 
lumbia Institute  at  Chatham  Village,  a  place  that  was  known 
during  the  Revolution  as  the  "Federal  Stores."  He  con- 
tinued at  the  institute  three  years,  where  he  pursued  the  ordi- 
nary English  branches,  mathematics,  etc.  During  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  engaged  in  school  teaching  which  he  followed 
for  about  three  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  mercantile  business — first  in  Mason  county, 
Illinois,  but  shortly  removed  across  the  Illinois  river  to  a  place 
called  Bluff  City,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  business 
until  the  fall  of  i860  when  he  sold  out  and  engaged  again  in 
school  teaching  during  the  winter.  In  August,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  company  H,  Twenty-eightl^  Illinois  Infantry, 
where  he  served  for  the  full  term  of  his  enlistment ;  first  as 
Third  Sergeant,  and  afterward  was  promoted  to  Regimental 
Commissary  Sergeant,  which  position  he  filled  till  the  time  of 
his  discharge  in  September,  1864.  Remaining  at  home  about 
one  month  he  re-enlisted  for  one  year  in  company  A  of  the 
same  regiment.  In  a  short  time  after  his  re-enlistment  he 
was  detailed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office  at 
the  headquarters  of  Major  General  Steele. 

During  his  first  enlistment  the  regiment  did  service  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  He  was  engaged 
with  his  regiment  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Henry,  Pittsburg 
Landing,  the  siege  of  Corinth,  Flatchie  River,  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg,  Jackson,  Mississippi  and  Fort    Beauregard,  Lousiana. 
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In  these  engagements  the  regiment  suffered  severely.  In  the 
battle  of  Jackson  they  lost  more  than  half  of  the  rank  and 
file  engaged.  During  his  second  enlistment  he  was  with  the 
regiment  but  little — doing  service  at  headquarters  of  General 
Steele  in  Alabama  and  Texas.  After  he  was  mustered  out  at 
the  end  of  his  term  of  enlistment  he  was  employed  as  station 
agent  on  the  Brazos  &  Brownsville  Railroad,  in  which  capacity 
be  served  about  a  year.  After  visiting  Monterey,  Saltillo, 
etc.,  he  returned  to  Brazos  and  from  thence  to  Illinois,  and 
in  about  a  month  thereafter,  in  May  1867  came  to  Nebraska 
and  settled  at  Tecumseh,  where  he  remained  until  January, 
1869, — engaged  in  general  merchandise  and  drug  business. 

At  the  organization  of  the  legislature  in  the  winter  of  1869 
he  was  elected  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  session  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  the 
state,  apositionhe  held  until  the  office  was  abolished  in  1871. 

Politically  he  has  ever  been  a  republican.  Religiously, 
a  free  thinker  with  Universalist  inclinations.  Socially  he  is 
companionable ;  full  of  that  freedom  which  makes  associa- 
tion congenial  and  delightful. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Mattie  A.  Powell,  April  26,  1863  ; 
she  is  a  native  of  Illinois.  They  have  but  one'child ;  little 
Harry,  aged  four  years. 

Officially  he  is  faithful  to  his  duty — knowing  full  well  that 
the  best  quality  of  a  soldier  is  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
superiors.  Such  are  the  leading  incidents,  and  the  chief 
characteristics  of  John  R.  Patrick — the  popular  Adjutant 
General  of  Nebraska;  the  loyal  citizen  and  abiding  friend. 


I- 

fHOMAS  C.  FIELDING.  The  father  of  Mr.  Fielding 
emigrated  from  Ohio  in  1841,  and  settled  in  Pike  county, 
U  J  Illinois,  and  has  ever  since  resided  in  that  state. 
J  Thomas  C.  Fielding,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
in  Clarke  county,  Ohio,  December  24,  1838,  and  was  there- 
fore in  his  third  year  when  taken  by  his  father  to  the  far  west. 
Illinois  was  at  that  time  almost  one  unbroken  prairie — the 
settlements  being  confined  to  the  navigable  water  courses  and 
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the  borders  of  groves  on  the  smaller  streams.  A  farmer 
settling  five  or  ten  miles  from  timber  would  be  considered  as 
demented.  But  to-day,  timber  is  of  no  special  object.  In 
Nebraska,  people  have  learned  to  do  without  it,  and  that  with 
remarkable  success.  But  Illinois  is  no  longer  a  wilderness, 
neither  is  it  the  far  west.  Railroads — those  mighty  engines 
of  civilization — have  opened  a  highway  to  the  sea,  and  brought 
the  west  into  a  nearer  union  with  the  east.  On  his  father's 
side  young  Fielding  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  On  the  side 
of  his  mother,  the  later  family  record  may  be  traced  to  Maine 
and  Virginia.  His  education  was  after  the  manner  of  boys 
brought  up  in  the  new  west.  There  are  more  school  houses 
now,  and  better  facilities  for  obtaining  a  rudimental  knowl- 
edge of  the  signs  and  co-signs  that  indicate  a  practical  and 
promise  a  successful  life.  During  the  Rebellion  he  served 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  Seventieth  Illinois  Infantry.  On  leaving 
the  army  he  engaged  in  business  and  came  to  Nebraska  in  the 
interest  of  an  institution  in  Illinois,  having  no  expectation  of 
making  this  state  his  home.  But  being  pleased  with  the 
climate,  soil,  and  the  wonderful  productions,  he  was  at  once 
attracted  hither.  He  invested  his  small  savings  in  real  estate, 
and  made  Nebraska  City  his  permanent  home  in  November, 
1865.  Before  leaving  his  old  home,  like  a  sensible  man,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Tremain,  an  estimable  young 
lady.  He  engaged  at  once  in  the  Insurance  business,  and  for 
two  years,  1866  and  1867,  was  Assistant  General  Agent  for  a 
company,  and  did  an  efficient  work.  In  April,  187 1,  he  was 
appointed  by  acting  Governor  James  as  Warden  of  the  State 
Penitentiary,  and  enterect  at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  that 
important  duty.  Politically  he  is  a  straight  republican. 
His  first  vote  was  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  church  and  one  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
state  and  Clerk  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Nebraska  City. 
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EMMET  KELLEY,  a  native  of  County  Clare,  Ireland, 
emigrated  to  Nebraska  during  its  territorial  existence, 
and  being  favorably  impressed  with  the  country,  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  favorable  effort  untried  to  win  for 
himself  competence  and  a  home.  The  first  political  office  he 
ever  aspired  to  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  by  following  a  plan  peculiarly  his  own  (so  he 
stated  in  a  letter  to  a  friend)  he  would  be  a  legislator  ere  two 
years  elapsed. 

Having  moved  from  Omaha  to  Platte  county  he  there 
achieved  his  object  through  energy  and  a  strong  determination 
to  conquer,  and  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature 
ere  he  was  in  the  country  eighteen  months ;  served  three 
terms  as  such  and  the  fourth  term  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  then  removed  back  to  Omaha.  He  was 
never  absent  from  roll  call  while  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Kelley  prides  himself  on  punctuality,  having  repre- 
sented the  Second  Ward  of  Omaha  as  Alderman  for  two 
years  in  the  City  Council,  was  absent  only  one  meeting  out 
of  one  hundred  and  four.  He  has  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  four  years  and  during  that  time  had  the  reputation 
of  being  always  found  at  his  office  in  seasonable  hours.  He 
tried  during  his  official  term  forty-five  hundred  cases  and 
collected  over  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  different  parties; 
frequently  labored  eighteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four. 

He  now  practices  his  profession  successfully  as  a  lawyer ; 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  University.  By  energy, 
perseverance  and  strict  attention  to  business  he  hopes  to  be 
truly  self-supporting  and  independent  in  all  things.  A 
republican  in  politics  ;  positive  and  earnest  in  his  views  ;  he 
is  radically  temperate,  indulges  neither  in  liquor,  tobacco, 
nor  gaming  of  any  kind.  He  is  happy  in  his  domestic 
relations,  having  a  wife  who  sympathizes  and  assists  him 
materially  by  her  judicious  counsel.  They  have  but  one  child, 
a  daughter,  whom  they  hope  to  educate  in  the  true  sphere  of 
useful  and  noble  womanhood.  He  has  been  quite  fortunate 
in  his  purchases  of  real  estate  in  Nebraska,  which  places  him 
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in  easy  circustances.  He  lives  within  his  means  and  contracts 
no  debts  with  merchants  or  others,  which  he  is  not  prepared 
to  pay  on  demand. 

Mr.  Kelley  believes  that  all  who  emigrate  to  this  Great 
West,  by  industry,  energy,  perseverance  and  strict  integrity, 
can  win  for  themselves  independence  and  respect  from  their 
fellow-citizens.  Possessed  of  a  nervous  temperament  and  an 
indomitable  energy,  he  knows  no  such  thing  as  fail  in 
whatever  he  undertakes. 


I AYLESS  L.  D.  GUFFY  was  born  December  24,  1832, 
in  Muhlemburg  county,  Kentucky.  His  parents 
removed  to  Logan  county,  while  he  was  but  an  infant 
and  where  they  resided  for  a  number  of  years,  until 
young  Guffy  had  attained  his  majority.  Having  been  raised 
on  a  farm  and  not  taking  any  particular  delight  in  that  indus- 
trial branch  of  labor,  he  determined  to  acquire  an  education 
and  prepare  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  In  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  the  common  schools,  he  attended  for  a  short 
time  Urania  College,  at  (ylasgow,  Kentucky.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction 
of  J.  J.  Harrison,  of-  Hartford,  Kentucky,  a  Judge  of  the 
county  and  quarterly  courts  and  a  lawyer  of  considerable 
celebrity,  who  was  also  somewhat  noted  as  a  politician.  In 
October,  1866,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  his  native  state,  and  entering  into  partnership  with 
E.  D.  Walker,  of  Hartford,  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Morgantown.  In  1862  the  partnership  was  dissolved 
and  Mr.  Gnjffy  was  elected  as  Judge  of  the  County  and 
Quarterly  Court  of  Butler  county,  which  position  he  held 
until  September,  1870 — two  full  terms  of  four  years  each. 

In  reference  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  as  a 
Judge,  lawyer  and  citizen,  the  following  extracts  from  those 
who  knew  him  and  his  antecedents,  will  fully  attest  : 

*  *  *  "  Mr.  Guffy  is   not  only  a  gentleman  of 

superior  attainments  in  his  profession,  but  is  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  indefatigabfe  perseverence  in  his  profession,  as  is 
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well  attested,  not  alone  by  the  amount  of  business  entrusted 
to  him  as  an  attorney,  as  evidenced  by  the  docket  of  this 
court,  showing  him  engaged  in  more  than  one-half,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  cases  therein,  but  also  by  my  knowledge  and  obser- 
vation of  his  active  and  efficient  manner  in  the  management 
of  his  cases  before  me  while  presiding  in  this  court. 

"  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  attorney  to  whom  I  would  prefer 
entrusting  a  case  requiring  legal  knowledge,  and  active,  ener- 
getic management  and  attention,  than  B.  L.  D.  Guffy.  He 
is,  withal,  a  gentleman  of  high  social  position,  and  entitled 
to  the  respect  and  consideration  of  gentlemen  wherever  he 
may  go,  and  will  prove  himself  an  honored  and  valuable 
acquisition  to  any  society.  ****:!. 

R.    C.    BOWLING,    Judge. 
"  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  26,  1S68. 
''Hon.  B.  L.  D.  Guffy: 

"Dear  Sir. — Learning  that  you  are  about  to  visit  the 
West  with  the  view  of  looking  out  for  a  location,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  furnish  you  with  such  letter  of  commendation  as 
my  name  will  give. 

"  I  say,  therefore,  to  whom  it  may  concern,  that  I  have 
known  Judge  B.  L.  D.  Guffy  for  many  years,  and  esteem  him 
as  a  gentleman  of  high  character.  Throughout  our  troubles 
he  has  ever  been  true  and  loyal  to  the  government.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  faithless  he  has  ever  remained  faithful.  He 
is  as  true  in  private  friendship  as  in  his  public  allegiance. 
Mr.  Guffy  is  a  good  lawyer,  a  fine  business  man  and  excellent 
habits.  I  earnestly  commend  him  to  the  attention  and  regard 
of  all  good  men  as  a  worthy  and  upright  gentleman. 

•''  I  am,  most  truly, 

"  JAMES   SPEED, 
"  Ex-Attorney  General  of  the  U.  S." 

In  1868  he  was  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket  as  one 
of  the  Presidential  Electors  and  made  a  vigorous  campaign, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  inevitably  Democratic  majority  in  a 
state  so  nearly  bordering  on  the  Confederacy.  But  notwith- 
standing the  disrespect  of  Union  men  in  that  state,  it  was  no 
small  honor  to  carry  his  own  county.  In  February,  1871,  he 
turned  his  face  towards  the  far  west  and  made  a  permanent 
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location  in  Lincoln,  where  he  engaged  at  once  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  was  married  May  28,  1857,  to 
Miss  M.  A.  Monroe,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  a  daughter  of  a 
farmer  and  kin  of  President  Monroe. 

Not  an  old  Nebraskan,  but  coming  as  he  does  to  stay  and 
bringing  with  him  all  the  force  and  energy  of  a  determined 
and  a  hopeful  life,  he  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  this  record  of 
eminent  men  of  our  state. 


OHN  ROSS  is  a  native  of  Lebanon,  Warren  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  born  July  9,  1828.  His  father  was 
a  Virginian  by  birth  and  his  mother  came  from  the  Em- 
erald Isle.  Young  Ross  left  home  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  and  learned  the  blacksmith  trade  at  which  he  worked 
about  fifteen  years.  On  account  of  failing  health  he  aban- 
doned work  at  his  trade  and  in  1862  took  charge  of  the  Ross 
House  at  Anderson,  Indiana.  He  sold  out  in  1864  and 
removed  to  DesMoines,  Iowa,  where  he  became  proprietor  of 
the  DesMoines  House.  Six  months  in  DesMoines  and  he 
sold  out  and  removed  toRedfield,  Dallas  county,  Iowa,  where 
he  kept  the  Ross  House  for  about  two  years.  He  then 
removed  to  Jefferson,  Greene  county,  and  for  six  months  was 
landlord  of  the  Massasoit  House.  On  the  1 2th  day  of  August, 
1869  he  located  in  Plattsmouth,  where  he  leased  the  Platte 
Valley  House  over  which  he  presided  up  to  the  fall  of  1871. 
Mr.  R.  is  much  attached  to  Nebraska — thinks  it  the  best 
state  in  the  Union  and  expects  to  make  it  his  future  home. 


AVID  LEACH  is  a  native  of  Jackson  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  born  July  27,  1827.  His  father  is  a  native 
of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  He  served  as  Colonel  of  the 
militia  during  the  war  of  1812.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  renioved  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  married  in  1817,  to 
Nancy  Squires,  a  native  of  the  Buckeye  state.  Mr.  L.  was  a 
farmer,  dealing  largely  in  stock  and  owning  two  dry  goods 
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Stores.  He  has  ever  been  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  place 
— taking  an  interest  in  political  affairs,  but  aspiring  to  no 
official  position.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  held  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace — an  office  that  did  not  interfere  with  his 
business,  as  he  lived  in  a  law  abiding  community. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  resided  at  home  until  his  iSth 
year — attending  to  his  father's  affairs  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
store.  During  these  years  he  had  the  advantages  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state.  In  1845  ^^^  went  to  Cincinnati 
where  he  took  a  regular  course  in  R.  S.  Bacon's  Commercial 
College.  He  then  engaged  for  a  time  in  a  drug  store  and  in 
1852  returned  to  Jackson  and  took  charge  of  the  store  of 
Martin,  Owens  &  Co.,  where  he  continued  until  fall  when  he 
purchased  their  interest  and  continued  business  in  his  own 
name  until  October,  1856,  when  hesold,  and  in  July,  1857, 
took  a  trip  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  he  moved  his 
family  in  August,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year,  not 
liking  Leavenworth,  he  removed  to  Bellevue,  Sarpy  county, 
Nebraska,  where  he  now  resides.  He  engaged  in  merchan- 
dizing which  he  continued  until  1S59,  when  he  determined 
to  make  a  trip  to  Pike's  Peak,  sent  his  family  east  and  pre- 
pared for  the  overland  journey,  but  hearing  of  the  stampede 
from  that  place,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise  and  joined  his 
family  in  Ohio.  He  returned  to  Bellevue  the  same  fall  and 
engaged  again  in  merchandizing.  Li  i860  he  made  a  trip  to 
Pike's  Peak  and  returned  the  same  fall.  He  made  a  second 
trip  in  1861,  remaining  one  year — engaged  in  selling  goods. 
In  the  spring  of  1862  he  returned  to  Bellevue  and  was  appoint- 
ed County  Treasurer  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  A.  M.  Pollock.  Mr.  Leach  has  been  re-elected  to 
the  same  office  at  every  election  up  to  the  fall  of  1871 — 
making  nearly  ten  years  service  as  custodian  of  the  county 
funds.  In  1866  he  was  elected  as  Senator  for  Sarpy  and 
Dodge  counties  in  the  first  State  Legislature.  He  has  also 
served  two  terms  as  Mayor  of  Bellevue.  He  was  married  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  11,  1852,  to  Miss  Jane  E.  Davis, 
of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  but  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  Delaware  College,  Ohio;  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily intellectual ;  is  given  to  charity  and  has  her  full  share 
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of  influence  among  her  neighbors  and  friends.  Mr.  Leach  is 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  and  has  served  two  years  as 
Master  of  his  lodge,  and  is  a  member  of  Mount  Calvar}^ 
Commandery  in  Omaha. 

In  stature  he  is  about  five  feet  ten  and  turns  the  beam  at 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds;  has  a  large  head,  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  l^eavy  whiskers  and  an  open,  expressive  coun- 
tenance. He  is  a  good  businessman,  a  good  citizen,  neighbor 
and  friend  and  loyal  to  the  Democratic  party — hoping  that  it 
may  again  become  a  ruling  power  in  the  land. 


ILLIAM  IMLAY  was  born  in  Allegheny  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1830.  His  parents,  David  and  Dorcas 
Imlay,  removed  to  Ohio,  where  they  lived  until 
William  was  eleven  years  old.  They  then  moved  to 
AVabash  county,  Indiana,  where  they  remained  until  1856, 
and  in  September  of  that  year  they  removed  to  Iowa.  In 
April,  1858,  they  came  to  Nebraska  and  settled  in  Cass 
county.  In  1864  they  came  to  Lancaster  county  and  in  the 
following  year  they  moved  to  Seward  county,  where  they 
died,  his  mother  in  1870  and  his  father  in  1871.  His  parents 
were  held  in  the  highest  respect  and  esteem  by  all.  In  1865 
Seward  county  was  first  organized,  and  William  Imlay  was 
member  of  the  legislature  in  winter  of  1865  and  1866.  The 
year  following  the  organization  of  the  county  William  Imla^- 
was  elected  one  of  the  County  Commissioners  for  Seward 
county,  which  position  he  has  held  ever  since  and  now 
occupies. 

William  Imlay  is  a  gentleman  of  great  probity  of  character 
and  stands  among  the  first  in  regard  to  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  is  a  consistent  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  one  of  its  most  conspicuous 
ornaments  in  the  Blue  Valley.  Quiet  and  unassuming  in 
deportment,  yet  perfectly  frank  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinion,  his  views  have  great  weight  with  his  large  circle  of 
friends.     Mr.  Imlay  has  no  enemies  for  the   reason   that  he 
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never  obtrudes  his  opinions  unasked,  and  seldom  speaks  evil 
of  any  one.  Perfectly  sound  on  all  current  topics,  what  he 
has  to  say  has  weight  in  the  community. 


n]1j|lLLIAM  GORDON  OLINGER  is  a  native  of  Mont- . 
J  J|_  gomery  county,  Virginia,  and  was  born  September 
'inOl  24,  A.  D.  1843.  -H^is  parents  were  natives  of  the 
jj  same  state,  but  now  reside  in  Burt  county,  Nebraska, 
to  which  place  they  emigrated  when  this  was  emphatically  a 
wild  cou'^ry.  The  record  of  their  removal  thither,  and  the 
career  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  so  well  told  by  himself 
in  a  letter  now  before  the  writer,  that  he  will  pardon  the 
following  extract.      He  says  : 

"  By  profession  I  am  a  blacksmith,  that  being  my  father's 
trade  ;  and  while  in  Virginia  worked  at  that  business  almost 
exclusively.  My  father  being  in  poor  circumstances,  and  a 
large  family  dependent  on  him  for  support,  he  was  not  able 
to  hire  help,  consequently  I  was  taken  in  the  shop  at  a  quite 
young  age,  even  before  I  was  of  sufficient  stature  to  enable 
me  to  reach  the  bellows  pole.  Your  readers  may  be  ready  to 
enquire  '  how,  then,  did  you  reach  it  ?  '  I  answer,  by  means 
of  a  platform  erected  for  that  purpose,  on  which  I  stood  with 
my  brother,  who  Avas  two  years  older  but  still  smaller  than  I, 
he  being  of  a  weak  and  sickly  constitution.  I  remember  how 
we  would  sing,  '  Blow,  blow,  double  team,  blow,  blow,  etc' 
I  was  strong  and  rugged,  so  naturally,  the  heavy  work 
devolved  on  me.  I  would  swing  a  twelve  pound  sledge  while 
my  brother  would  strike  with  a  ten  pound,  both  striking  at 
the  same  time  on  the  same  piece  of  iron,  father  striking 
twice  to  our  once.  I  reckon,  taking  it  all  in  all,  we  made  a 
pretty  good  hand. 

"  This  work  to  some  may  seem  hard  for  one  so  young  to 
perform,  yet  under  it  I  grew  and  thrived  and  at  the  age  of  ten 
there  was  not  a  boy  in  the  whole  neighborhood  who  could 
lift  as  much  as  I.  To  prove  this,  a  number  of  boys  collected 
at   our  shop,  one  rainy  afternoon,   when   father  was  away, 
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attending  election  or  training  day,*  I  forget  whicli,  to  try- 
cur  strength.  We  lifted  at  what  is  known  as  a  Manvil  (a 
piece  of  iron  of  conical  shape,  weighing  133  pounds).  After 
all  had  lifted  and  done  their  best,  I  surprised  them  by  putting 
it  on  my  shoulder. 

''  My  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education  were  limited  ; 
there  not  being  a  system  of  free  education  as  was  found  in 
the  Northern  States.  Schools  were  principally  taught  in  old, 
dilapidated  log  houses,  vacated  by  families  who  had  become 
rich  enough  to  build  better  and  were  what  are  called  sub- 
scription schools,  the  price  of  tuition  governed  by  the  quali- 
fication of  the  scholar.  During  the  winter  season  and  other 
times  when  business  was  not  pressing  at  the  shop,  we  were 
allowed  to  go  to  school.  We  learned  our  A  B  C's,  to  spell 
and  to  read  in  the  old  Elementary  Spelling  Book,  that  con- 
stituting our  school  library  for  a  long  time.  Afterward  got 
McGuffey's  Third  Reader,  Pike's  Arithmetic  (in  it  we  went 
to  the  '  Double  Rule  of  Three  ;'  that  was  reckoned  far  enough 
for  common  people).  Smith's  Geography,  first,  then  Parley's, 
afterwards  Mitchell's,  with  Atlas.  Grammar  was  hardly 
known.  I  remember  one  girl,  who  studied  Grammar,  saying, 
'  I  love  you,  and  you  love  me.'  I  though  she  showed  a  great 
love  for  the  teacher,  who  was  a  young  man,  and  surmised 
love  in  return,  for  herself,  from  him. 

"When  about  eleven  years  old,  I  borrowed  a  Fifth  Reader, 
from  which  I  copied  the  speech  of  Patrick  Henry  before  the 
Virginia  Convention,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  term  of 
school  I  ever  attended  in  Virginia,  I  spoke  it  to  a  large 
audience  which  had  collected  '  to  hear  the  children  speak.' 
I  heard  it  remarked  that  night  on  our  way  home,  that  '  if 
that  boy  lives,  and  keeps  his  health,  he  will  make  his  mark 
in  the  world.' 

"About  that  time  my  father  concluded  to  move  west;  he, 
looking  into  the  future  could  see  no  prospect  of  procuring 
homes  for  his  children,  and  what  might  prove  still  worse  for 
them,  he  saw  the  political  cloud  arising,  which  was  destined 

*There  was  a  law  in  Virginia  compelling  every  able-bodied  man  to  meet  twice 
a  year  to  muster  or  drill  ;  probably  with  a  view  to  the  war  which  finally  burst 
upon  us. 
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to  rise  still  higher,  and  throw  its  dark  and  dreadful  fold  over 
this  fair  land  of  ours,  until  it  should  burst  in  a  fearful  and 
devastating  war.  He  being  anti-slavery  concluded  it  best  for 
him  to  get  away  while  he  could. 

"Advertising  his  place  for  sale,  which  consisted  of  a  com- 
fortable log  house,  blacksmith  shop  and  ten  acres  of  land  :  .1 
buyer  soon  made  his  appearance;  a  bargain  for  ^700  \\as 
struck ;  our  young  and  childish  hearts  were  filled  with  joy  at 
the  thought  of  going  west  and  I  could  not  imagine  why 
mother  cried  when  she  signed  the  deed  until  after  I  had 
endured  the  hardships  that  a  pioneer  is  called  upon  to  pass 
through,  then  I  could  realize  how  hard  it  is  to  leave  a 
comfortable  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble.  Deeds  made, 
security  taken  for  part  payment,  everything  disposed  of  that 
we  could  not  take  along,  even  to  the  old  clock  that  told  the 
hour  of  my  birth,  all  things  in  readiness,  on  the  morning  of 
the  nth  of  October,  1855,  we  sta;rted  toward  the  setting  sun. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning  ;  every  one  said  it  was  a  good  omen, 
and  predicted  for  us  success.  Many  friends  and  relatives 
Avere  on  the  spot ;  amid  the  many  tears  and  the  fervent  '  God 
bless  you,'  we  took  the  parting  hand.  On  our  journey  we 
went  through  pleasant  winds  and  foul,  sunshine  and  rain. 
Many  incidents  of  interest  occurred,  but  time  and  space  will 
not  permit  me  to  relate  them  here,  suffice  it  to  say  that  after 
four  weeks  and  two  days  tedious  and  tiresome  journey,  we 
landed  in  Tekamah,  Burt  county,  Nebraska,  on  the  13th  day 
of  November,  1855. 

The  quarters  assigned  us  was  a  small  log  hut,  loosely 
covered  with  cottonwood  bark.  That  night  came  up  a  severe 
snow  storm,  unroofed  our  house,  and  as  for  shelter,  we  might 
almost  as  well  have  been  out  of  doors.  This  was  a  rough 
introduction  to  commence  with.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ; 
some  engaged  in  shoveling  out  snow,  while  others  went  to 
roofing.  We  procured  one  old  Indian  tent,  put  it  up  inside 
the  house,  and  in  it  we  spent  that  severe  winter,  which  is  well 
known  to  all  old  settlers,  as  well  as  the  winter  following, 
when  the  snow  was  four  feet  deep  on  a  level.  But  I  will  not 
attempt  to  narrate  all  the  incidents  that  transpired  nor 
hardships  we  had  to  endure. 
23 
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When  we  arrived  at  Tekamah  we  had  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  left ;  a  large  family  to  support ;  flour  eight  and  nine 
dollars  per  one  hundred  pounds ;  groceries  in  proportion. 
Omaha,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  was  our  nearest  market. 
When  out  of  provisions  it  was  no  new  thing  to  replenish  with 
corn  meal  ground  in  a  coffee  mill.  Wild  game  was  had  in 
great  abundance,  and  in  one  sense  of  the  word  we  were  like 
St.  Paul,  who  knew  '  both  how  to  abound  and  to  want.' 

"At  last,  cold,  bleak  winter  loosed  his  icy  grasp  and 
yielded  to  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of  the  rays  of 
a  spring  sun,  and  spring  appeared  in  all  its  loveliness. 
Those  broad  and  beautiful  prairies  enrobed  themselves  in  a 
garb  of  living  green,  enriched  with  here  and  there  a  flower 
of  rare  beauty.  But  with  all  this  there  were  '  snakes  in  the 
grass.'  Of  all  things  that  abounded,  rattlesnakes  abounded 
most.  It  was  a  very  common  thing  to  kill  from  ten  to  a 
dozen  in  one  day  ;  and  they  were  often  found  curled  up  under 
the  pillow  on  which  you  had  slept  the  night  previous. 
Snakes  or  no  snakes,  father  concluded  to  settle  here,  because 
he  did  not  have  money  enough  to  get  away. 

"  After  looking  around  found  a  fine  quarter  section  of  land 
which  he  took  under  the  claim  law.  Afterward  pre-empted 
and  laid  a  land  warrant  which  his  father  got  for  service  in  the 
war  of  1812.  When  the  homestead  law  came  into  effect  he 
moved  his  house  on  a  quarter  section  joining  his  first  piece. 
Living  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  '  Uncle  Sam  '  gave 
him  a  patent  for  the  land,  and  now  he  has  a  half  section  of 
as  good  land  as  is  found  in  Nebraska,  tolerably  well  improved, 
plenty  of  stock,  a  good  home,  and  fine  prospects  ahead.  So 
much  for  not  having  money  enough  to  get  away. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Nebraska  schools  were  hardly 
known.  I  think  I  never  looked  inside  of  a  school  house 
for  four  or  five  years,  so  I  had  a  fine  chance  to  forget  what 
little  I  had  learned.  After  that  I  attended  three  winter  terms 
of  school,  graduated,  and  when  twenty-one  years  of  age 
went  to  teaching.  From  that  I  went  to  Springfield,  Illinois, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  State  University.  I  went 
in  at  one  door,  commenced  my  studies,  was  getting  along 
finely,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  my  lot,   I  went  out  at 
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the  Other  door,  and  then  engaged  in  teaching  near  Chicago. 
Remaining  there  more  than  a  year  I  concluded  to  retrace  my 
steps;  returned  home;  taught  school  the  summer  of  1867. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  republicans  of  Burt  county 
put  me  on  their  ticket  for  County  Clerk.     I  was  elected. 

"  I  concluded  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  On 
the  19th  day  of  May,  1867,  I  was  introduced  to  one  Miss 
Belle  Gill,  recently  from  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania.  After  a 
brief  courtship  and  a  proposition  which  was  favorably  received 
by  her,  we  were,  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1868,  just  one  year 
from  the  day  of  introduction,  joined  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
matrimony.  It  was  the  day  of  the  great  National  Convention 
which  nominated  U.  S.  Grant,  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  elected  by  the  soldiers  of  Nebraska  to  represent 
them  in  the  Soldiers'  Convention  at  that  time  and  place  ; 
but  I  thought  this  other  matter  of  greater  importance. 

By  the  way  I  have  left  out  a  very  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  my  life.  I  was  a  soldier  in  the  war.  Enlisted  in 
Company  C,  Second  Nebraska  Volunteers,  for  the  period  of 
nine  months.  Instead  of  sending  us  south  where  we  should 
have  gone,  we  were  sent  west  to  protect  the  frontier.  The 
only  enemy  we  had  to  encounter  was  '  graybacks '  and 
'hardtack.'  Serving  eleven  months  of  our  nine,  we  were 
honorably  discharged  and  went  home  satisfied,  having 
immortalized  ourselves. 

"  Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1868  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Nebraska,  asking  whether  I  would 
accept  the  position  of  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  State 
University.  That  to  me  was  a  high  sounding  title.  I  thought 
the  matter  over.  The  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was  that  I  was 
too  young  and  did  not  possess  the  ability  that  one  occupying 
that  position  should  have.  I  politely  declined,  stating  these 
as  my  reasons.  Notwithstanding,  within  two  weeks  came  a 
commission  signed  by  Governor  Butler,  with  the  great  seal  of 
the  state  attached,  appointing  me  Regent  of  the  Nebraska 
State  University.     I  accepted. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  I  was  again  put  on  the  ticket.  This 
time  for  County  Treasurer.  I  was  elected.  These  two  posi- 
tions I  now  hold. 
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''I  have  a  comfortable  home,  a  happy  little  wife,  a  fine  boy 
to  cheer  us.  With  all  this  we  devoutly  acknowledge  the 
hand  that  gives,  and  Him  who  is  the  true  source  of  lasting 
peace  and  happiness,  and  pray  that  His  mercies  may  still  be 
continued  to  us." 

Space  forbids  adding  anything  to  this  interesting  record, 
and  it  is  only  left  for  the  author  of  this  book  to  add  the  hope 
that  many  long  years  of  peace  and  plenty  may  find  William 
dinger  still  enjoying  the  sunshine  of  life,  and  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  nearest  and  best  friend  on  earth  ;  with  the 
full  assurance  that  when  life's  journey  is  ended  there  is  in 
store  for  them  and  all  a  blessed  immortality. 


CHANCELLOR   A.   R.   BENTON. 

^^^|HE  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  A.  R.  Benton, 
Chancellor    of  .the   Nebraska   State    University,  is' 
taken  from  a  work  entitled   "  The  Living  Pulpit," 
published   by  W.  T.   Moore,  in   Cincinnati,   Ohio, 
October,  1867  : 

"Allen  Richardson  Benton  was  born  in  the  town  of  Ira, 
Cayuga  county,  New  York,  October  i,  1822.  Very  early  in 
life  he  had  an  ardent  desire  for  learning,  which  was  fully 
gratified  by  his  parents  until,  from  too  much  mental  labor, 
his  health  failed,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  up 
his  studies  and  seek  the  restoration  of  physical  strength  in 
laboring  on  a  farm.  This  was  a  severe  stroke  to  his  youthful 
ambition  ;  but  he  submitted  to  it  gracefully  as  he  could,  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  yet  be  able  to  complete  his  education. 

''At  the  age  of  fifteen,  under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  E.  S. 
Shepard  and  John  M.  Bartlett,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

"  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  having  entirely  recovered  his 
health,  the  old  desire  for  learning  revived  and  after  due 
preparation  at  the  Fulton  Academy,  New  York,  in  the  fall  of 
1845,  l^e  was  matriculated  in  Bethany  College.  While  at 
college  he  was  distinguished  for  close  application  to  his 
studies,  integrity  of  character,  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  his 
obligations  as  a  student  and  a  Christian.  He  was  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  July,  1847,  dividing  the  first  honors  of 
the  class  with  Robert  Graham,  now  presiding  officer  of  the 
College  of  Arts  in  Kentucky,  he  delivering  the  Greek,  Gra- 
ham the  Latin  salutatory. 

"In  the  fall  of  1848  he  became  permanently  established  as 
Principal  of  Fairview  Academy,  Rush  county,  Indiana,  in 
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which  place  he  continued  six  years,  during  which  time  he 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  highly  prosperous  school.  He 
was  married  June  26,  1851,  to  Silence  Howard,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Howard,  of  Volney,  New  York. 

"  Having  been  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  Northwestern  Christian  University,  he  spent 
part  of  the  year  1854  attending  the  Rochester  University, 
New  York,  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  under  the  instruction  of 
Dr.  Conant. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  opened  a  Preparatory  school  in 
the  Northwestern  Christian  University  building,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  the  College  was  opened.  He  continued 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Chair  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages until  the  summer  of  1861,  when  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  University,  which  position  he  still  occupies. 

"President  Benton  possesses  a  strong,  vigorous,  active 
intellect.  He  is  quick  in  his  movements,  and  his  mind  is 
characterized  by  very  sharp  angles.  He  throws  his  whole 
soul  into  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  his  career  demonstrates 
that  he  is  not  wanting  in  executive  talent  and  mental  power. 

"  To  the  foregoing  history,  which  brings  us  only  to  the 
fall  of  1867,  we  may  add,  from  very  reliable  sources,  that 
after  presiding  over  the  Northwestern  Christian  University 
till  1868,  the  delicate  health  of  his  wife  making  it  necessary 
to  change  localities,  he  removed  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  been  since  teaching  and  presiding  over  a  flourishing 
college. 

"  Hoping  that  Providence  would  permit,  the  Northwestern 
Christian  University  has  recalled  President  Benton,  at  a  very 
fine  salary,  to  return  and  preside  over  it  again.  This  shows 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  an  institution  in 
which  he  labored  '  for  the  long  term  of  thirteen  years.'  For 
they  elected  him  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Northwestern 
Christian  Univertity  a  year  before  he  could  leave  his  engage- 
ment at  Alliance  and  return." 

"  Li  electing  President  Benton  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
our  State  University,  the  Board  of  Regents  have  been  entirely 
unprejudiced  by  the  religious  tenets  of  the  people  with  which 
he  is  connected.     Indeed  the  testimonials  in  his   favor  are 
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from  leading  men  of  a  number  of  the  different  denominations 
of  the  day.  In  his  favor  there  were  testimonials  speaking  in 
the  highest  possible  terms  of  his  fitness  for  the  position  to 
which  we  have  elected  him,  from  such  men  as  Senator  Morton, 
General  Garfield,  Congressman  Coburn,  Judge  Porter, 
Treasurer  Martindale,  of  Indiana  Agricultural  Fund,  Prof  G- 
W.  Hoss,  of  the  Indiana  University,  President  Graham,  of 
Hocker  College,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Chancellor  Bowman, 
of  Kentucky  University.  Also  there  were  testimonials  or 
statements  very  highly  complimentary  to  Mr.  Benton,  from 
principal  men  of  our  own  State,  such  as  Congressman  Taffe, 
and  many  others  of  whom  we  might  make  honorable  mention. 

"It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  have  the  University 
conducted  on  very  liberal  principles,  and  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  sectarian  bitterness  by  electing  Professors 
from  the  different  denominations  in  the  State. 

*     *     "Regent." 

"  Sims  Major,  editor  of  the  Laporte  Herald,  one  of  the 
'  Excursionists'  to  Lincoln  in  the  summer  of  1871,  had  the 
following  words  of  praise  for  our  State  University  and  its 
Chancellor,  Professor  Benton,  in  a  late  number  of  that  paper  : 

'  The  poet  has  said  that  the  most  precious  joys  come  to  us 
unexpectedly.  We  hardly  had  a  thought  that  when  we  went 
to  Lincoln,  we  should  meet  and  strike  hands  with  Professor 
Benton  and  his  amiable  and  interesting  family.  It  was  a 
blessed  surprise  to  find  and  greet  them,  on  that  western  fron- 
tier. The  Professor  has  lately  been  called  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  State  University — a  choice  which  Nebraska  will  never 
have  cause  to  regret.  The  Chancellor  (that  is  what  they  call 
him  there)  is  one  of  the  most  finished  scholars  and  eminent 
educators  in  the  country.  He  fills  full  the  measure  of  an 
accomplished  christian  gentleman — Factus  homo  ad  tinguen. 
He  has  given  his  life,  thus  far,  to  teaching,  and  with  that 
success  which  comes  to  him  who  works  in  his  sphere  with 
true  professional  pride,  singleness  of  purpose  and  lofty  aim. 
He  brings  to  his  high  position  profound  scholarship,  much 
practical  experience,  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
if  the  University  does  not  prosper  under  his  management,  we 
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shall  think  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  humanity   of 
Nebraska.'  " — Nebraska  State  Journal. 

The  University  was  duly  dedicated  and  opened  on  the 
seventh  of  September,  187 1,  and  the  first  term  began  with 
over  one  hundred  students — all  bright,  lively  and  more  than 
ordinarily  intelligent.  The  Chancellor,  in  the  beginning, 
has  more  than  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
friends  of  the  University. 


OHN  GILLESPIE,  Auditor  of  State,  first  saw  the  light 
of  a  summer's  sun  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  1832,  in 
Harrison  county,  Ohio.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
John  was  early  taught 

To  swing  the  cradle  and  to  mow, 
To  cut  down  trees,  or  give  the  girls  a  squeeze, 

For  in  those  days  in  old    'Hio" 
The  girls  knew  how  to  work  as  well  as  "spark." 

After  awhile,  and  before  he  got  "  Hon."  (that  may  be  honest 
or  honorable),  before  his  name,  he  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade  ;  and  has  not  forgotten  how  to  make  a  mortise,  or  chisel 
a  tenon,  to  this  day.  He  came  to  Nebraska  in  1859,  and 
engaged  in  merchandizing  for  a  short  time,  but  when  the  war 
broke  out  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  old  "  Nebraska 
First,"  on  the  loth  day  of  June,  1861,  and  marched  away  to 
the  tune  of  "The  gal  I  left  behind  me"  a  few  days  after. 
For  two  years  Mr.  Gillespie  served  his  country  faithfully  and 
true  in  the  ranks,  and  fought  it  out  on  that  line  at  Donelson, 
Shiloh  and  the  siege  of  Corinth.  This  was  a  little  more  than 
Uncle  Sam  could  quietly  stand,  and  do  nothing,  and  he  was 
promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  and  acted  as  a  regimental 
commissary.  He  was  again  promoted  and  made  post  quar- 
termaster and  acting  commissary.  In  August,  1865,  he  was 
mustered  out,  and  in  October  following  he  was  elected  Ter- 
ritorial Auditor,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  territory 
became  a  state.  At  the  first  election  thereafter  he  was  called 
by  the  arbitrary  vox  populi  of  this  state  to  help  watch  over 
their  strong  box.  He  is  one  of  the  "  Land  Commissioners  " 
that  selected  and  built  up  the  town  of  Lincoln,  and  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  this  celebrated  trio  he  bids  fair  to  pass  down  on  the 
pages  of  history  as  the  one  who  came  the  nearest  to  doing 
his  duty  by  the  state.  Mr.  G.  was  re-elected  last  fall,  has 
served  five  years  as  Auditor,  and  his  term  is  two  years  longer. 
He  is  five  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  high,  has  dark  hair,  is 
well  built,  rather  good  looking,  quiet  in  his  manner,  and 
generally  liked  by  friends  and  foes,  as  a  man.  They  call  him 
"  honest  John,"  and  so  far  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  he 
has  fairly  earned  the  i\\.\e.  —  0>fiaha  Rfpiihlican. 


ENRY  A.  KCENIG,  State  Treasurer,  was  born  in  West- 
phalia, Prussia,  and  was  brought  up  a  merchant.  He  is 
a  brother  of  Mr.  Koenig,  of  Omaha,  who  was  one  of 
the  firm  of  "  Pundt  &:  Koenig,"  for  a  long  time.  Our 
Treasurer,  Koenig,  came  to  this  country  about  eight  years 
ago,  and  was  a  clerk  in  Pundt  &  Koenig's  store  for  awhile. 
He  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Nebraska  First,  but  did  not 
stay  long  in  the  army. 

After  Mr.  K.  returned  he  became  a  partner  with  Mr. 
Weibe,  at  Grand  Island,  and  they  have  since  done  a  general 
banking,  real  estate  and  insurance  business.  He  has  the 
advantage  of  a  first  rate  education,  (as  nearly  all  Prussians  do 
have,)  writes  a  very  plain,  beautiful  hand,  and  is  an  A  No. 
I  book-keeper  himself.  He  is  said  to  be  a  thoroughly  honest 
man.  In  his  own  private  business  is  very  strict,  and  will  have 
everything  done  "just  so."  Every  entry  on  his  books  must 
show  on  its  face  just  what  the  transaction  means.  These  are 
good  qualifications  and  will  attract  public  confidence. 

Mr.  K.  is  a  very  pleasant,  good-natured,  German-looking 
man,  is  about  forty,  wears  glasses,  likes  his  German  friends 
and  his  lager  in  moderation,  and  was  elected  for  two  years. 
When  he  took  possession  last  January,  there  were  just  fifteen 
cents,  five  mills  and  five-eighths  of  a  mill  in  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Koenig  has  had  numerous  applications  for  loans,  one 
by  an  honest  farmer  who   appeared  with  a  box  one  morning 
and  informed  him  that  he  wanted  some  "school  money,"  and 
to  make  it  perfectly  secure  he  had  brought  the  real  estate 
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along  with  him.  As  there  looked  to  be  sixteen  cents  worth 
of  real  estate  in  the  box,  Mr.  Koenig  (with  the  consent  of  his 
brother  officers  of  course)  negotiated  the  "loan,"  and  the 
security  is  now  deposited  among  the  archives  of  state. — Omaha 
Republican. 


James  MONROE  PATTEE.  Energy  is  the  most  essential 
ingredient  of  success,  while  eccentricity  affords  an  ample 
advertising  medium  and  opens  the  way  to  affluence, 
Mr.  Pattee  is  eccentric  but  not  in  the  sense  of  a  Ran- 
dolph or  a  Train.  His  is  the  eccentric  faculty  of  financial 
ability  ;  of  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  ;  of  a  roving 
disposition  ;  restless,  nervous  and  yet  calm  in  every  case  of 
action  or  emergency.  Look  at  him  and  you  see  nothing 
wonderful.  He  is  a  man  of  common  size  and  ordinary 
mould  ;  fair  complexion  ;  round,  smooth  features  ;  a  sharp 
and  expressive  eye  with  well  arched  brows;  high  forehead; 
hair  that  is  frosted  by  the  winters  of  forty-eight  years.  He 
is  modest  and  unassuming,  but  touch  him  and  you  feel  the 
fire  of  magnetic  presence.  Sound  him  and  he  has  the  ring 
of  pure  metal.  He  is  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  as  sharp  as 
pointed  steel  and  as  far  seeing  as  the  wisest  of  ancient  seers. 
He  is  a  financial  Khan,  and  his  duplicate  cannot  be  found  ;  a 
success,  whether  guided  by  the  wonderful  Goo-roo,  or  spirits 
in  tangible  flesh,  blood  and  bone. 

Mr.  Pattee  is  not  a  mere  transient  speculator.  He  is  an 
old  pioneer  in  Nebraska,  although  his  business  and  his  restless 
disposition  has  kept  him  moving.  Rest,  to  him,  would  be 
worse  than  the  pains  of  the  second  death.  He  was  in  Omaha 
when  there  were  but  a  ift\f  temporary  cabins  in  the  place. 
He  made  large  investments  in  land  and  thrived  with  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  county  and  state.  After  a  lapse  of 
years  he  has  again  returned  to  Nebraska  and  selected  Omaha 
as  the  great  head  centre  of  his  financial  operations.  During 
his  residence  in  Omaha  he  has  received  the  good  cheer  of 
friendship,  and  by  his  manly  course  secured  the  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  has    associated.     He   is   a   gentleman 
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highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who  know  him  and  for 
this  reason  we  deem  him  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  sketches  of 
eminent  men  of  Nebraska. 

James  M.  Pattee  is  a  native  of  Enfield,  Grafton  county, 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  born  April  6,  1823.  His 
father's  ancestor's  were  of  English  blood;  two  brothers 
having  emigrated  to  America  about  four  generations  back 
and  settled  in  the  old  Granite  State.  His  great  grandfather 
on  moving  to  Enfield  for  a  time  joined  the  Shakers,  taking 
with  him  his  family.  His  son  Daniel  and  grandfather  to 
Mr.  Pattee,  was  at  that  time  about  of  age.  On  attaining  his 
majority  and  learning  that  Anna  Lee,  who  represented  herself 
as  Jesus  Christ,  was  then  at  the  Shaker  village  in  Lebanon, 
New  York,  determined  to  visit  her  and  learn  something  of 
her  pretentions  for  himself.  Accordingly  he  visited  Lebanon, 
and  returning  to  Enfield  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
visit,  he  choose  from  the  Shaker  family  one  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  Eve  and  proceeded  with  her  to  the  nearest 
village  where  they  were  married,  after  which  he  wrote  and 
published  a  work  on  his  experience  and  views  of  Shaker 
religion  and  practices.  He  then  purchased  a  farm  in  Canaan, 
New  Hampshire,  and  by  a  life  of  industry  became  one  of  the 
leading  farmers  of  the  state  and  at  his  death  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  country. 

His  father,  Sylvanus  B.  Pattee,  is  also  a  farmer,  having 
Tived  all  his  life,  and  is  still  living  in  the  same  county  and 
upon  a  farm  adjoining  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  is  now 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  and  although  not  wealthy,  he  has 
a  good  farm,  fine  buildings  and  enjoys  all  the  comforts  of 
life.  His  mother  was  also  of  English  descent  and  a  native 
of  Enfield.     She  died  in  1846. 

Young  Pattee  during  his  minority  lived  at  home  and 
labored  upon  his  father's  farm,  attending  district  school 
during  winter  seasons  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  At  this 
time  having  injured  himself  by  over  exertion  so  as  to  unfit 
him  for  manual  labor,  he  turned  his  attention  to  books  ; 
entering  the  academy  at  Canaan,  where  he  pursued  a  prepar- 
atory   course   of  three    years.     The   confinement  of   study 
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aving  acted  so  seriously  upon  his  health  that  he  found   it 
mpossible  to  prosecute  a  collegiate  course. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he    left  home  in  company 
with  Professor  D.  W.   Lowell,  a  celebrated  writing  teacher, 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  for  the  same  occupation. 
He  taught  his  first  school  in  a  town  by  the  name  of    Post 
Mills  Village,  Orange  county,   Vermont.     After  a  successful 
career     of    teaching    in     Thetford,     Bradford,    Haverhill, 
Plymouth,  and  New  Hampton,  a  place  noted   for  its  educa- 
tional interests,  he  finally  in  September  returned  to  his  native 
place.     His  great  success  and  reputation    having  preceeded 
him,  he  was  greeted  on  his  return  by  all,   old  and  young. 
Usually  it  is  said  a  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country, 
but  in  the  case  of  Mr.   Pattee  it  proved  to  be  directly  the 
reverse.     By  request  of  the   citizens  of  his  native   place  he 
opened  a  school   in   the   academy,  which   proved  the  most 
successful  of  any  ever  held  in  the  place.     At  the  close  of  his 
school  at  this  place  he  Droceeded  to  Concord  and  from  there 
to  Manchester   and  from  thence  to  Boston,   Massachusetts, 
where  he  opened  a  Commercial  College  and  continued  until 
thirty  years  of  age.     Having  now  accumulated  several  thou- 
sand dollars  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  far  west, 
and  after  locating  lands  and  making  investments  in  Chicago, 
Rock    Island    and   other   places,    which    proved   immensely 
remunerative,    he    returned    to   New   Haven,    Connecticut, 
where  he  found  his  ''better  half"   in  the  person  of  Miss 
Eunice  D.  Read,  a  beautiful  and  highly  educated  lady,  who 
commands  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Henry  A.  Read,  who  died  very  young, 
and    grand  daughter  of   George   F.   H.  Read,   one    of    the 
leading  and  most  aristocratic    merchants    of  his  day,  who 
brought  her  up   and   with   whom   she   lived   until  married. 
Immediately    after    his    marriage,    in     1854,    he    made    an 
extensive  tour  through  the  west  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
After  traveling  through  Illinois,   Iowa,  and  Nebraska,   they 
returned  to  New  Haven,  and  from  thence  went  to  Philadelphia, 
purchased  a  house  on  Tenth  street,  and  commenced   life  in 
earnest.     It  was  here  that  his  two  children,   Lena  B.   and 
Natilee,  were  born,  now  ten  and  seventeen  years  of  age.     In 
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1 86 1  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  spending  about  one  year 
in  the  old  world.  On  his  return  to  America  he  removed  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  now  owns  a  fine  brown  stone 
residence  overlooking  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  fiver. 
Since  1862  he  has  spent  a  majority  of  his  time  in  California, 
engaged  in  quartz  and  gold  mining,  having  built  several 
quartz  mills  and  entered  into  many  other  successful  mining 
operations. 

After  the  passage  of  the  law  by  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia legalizing  gift  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  charitable 
institutions,  Mr.  Pattee  conceived  the  idea  of  relieving  the 
public  schools  of  Nevada  City  of  a  burdensome  debt  that  had 
caused  them  to  be  closed  for  nearly  one  year.  This  enter- 
prise proved  a  grand  success.  The  debts  were  paid;  the 
district  relieved  and  the  public  schools  re-opened. 

In  1 87 1  he  returned  to  Omaha  and  there  engaged  in  a 
Grand  Legal  Enterprise,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  free  library ;  a  great  public  and  private  blessing  to  the 
city.  For  this  beneficent  gift,  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  will  call  him  blessed  forever.  His  last  and  crowning 
act  of  charity  was  the  relieving  of  the  Mercy  Hospital  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
of  a  heavy  debt  that  had  long  been  a  hindrance  to  the  full 
performance  of  their  mission  of  charity.  Here  the  sick  and 
destitute  of  all  nationalities,  irrespective  of  religion,  are  taken 
in  and  cared  for  free  of  charge.  It  is  the  most  charitable 
institution  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  such  an  act  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pattee  will  certainly  hand  his 
name  down  to  posterity  as  a  Philanthropist. 

Mr.  Pattee  is  a  man  of  remarkable  enterprise  and  perse- 
verance, and  v/hatever  he  takes  hold  of  he  handles  in  a  truly 
astonishing  manner  and  not  only  finishes  but  finishes  well. 
He  is  a  man  of  honesty  and  integrity  of  character.  Benevo- 
lent to  the  unfortunate  and  the  poor.  Restless,  excited  and 
nervous  in  contemplation  of  prospective  events,  but  calm  and 
composed  in  meeting  and  disposing  of  all  issues  arising  from 
realized  facts. 
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OHN  M.  THAYER — Something  of  a  boiarin  ;  a  physical 
and  intellectual  autochthon,  but  not  exolete  by  over 
use.  He  has  a  splendid  frame  ;  a  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment, a  large  head  and  large,  tough  brain,  dark  hair  and 
eyes ;  full,  round  features ;-  firmly  knit  brow  and  very 
expressive  under  disapprobation.  In  his  nature  there  is 
something  of  the  gross  bluffness  of  the  lion,  with  the  keen, 
sharp  and  penetrating  instinct  of  the  tiger  and  the  shrewd 
cunning  of  the  fox.  With  these  physical  ingredients,  gov- 
erned by  a  high  moral  sense  of  justice,  he  is  naturally  better 
hearted  than  a  careless  observer  would  willingly  admit.  He 
has  strong  likes  and  dislikes  ;  a  full,  gushing  and  loving  dis- 
position of  kindness ;  is  very  affectionate  and  forgiving,  or 
inclined  to  forget  an  injury.  In  a  thousand  points  of  char- 
acter he  has  no  peer,  and  but  few  equals.  He  is  not  apt  to 
rise  above  par  and  is  rarely  if  ever  estimated  at  his  real  value. 
Whatever  he  does  is  with  the  unction  of  his  whole  soul.  He 
is  earnest  and  decided  in  his  preferences ;  is  a  lover  of  the 
sublime,  but  given  to  seasons  of  despondency.  He  would 
not  willingly  do  injustice  to  an  enemy,  or  betray  a  friend. 
A  full,  round  head  and  broad  between  the  eyes ;  all  under 
the  control  of  the  higher  moral  organs,  gives  him  a  wonderful 
degree  of  courage  and  enables  him  to  face  danger  without  a 
shudder  or  a  thought  of  personal  safety. 

John  M.  Thayer  is  a  native  of  Bellingham,  Massachusetts, 
about  forty-five  years  of  age  and  is  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
He  settled  in  Omaha  in  1854,  shortly  after  the  territory  was 
opened  to  immigration,  by  reason  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Indians  and  their  removal  to  reservations.  In  1858  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  Fenner  Furgeson, 
four  candidates  being  in  the  field.  In  1859  the  Republican 
party  was  organized,  the  convention  being  held  at  Bellevue. 
Mr.  Thayer  was  a  candidate  for  party  nomination  to  Congress, 
but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Daily.  He  was  again  defeated  for 
the  same  position  by  the  same  person  in  June,  i860.  He 
was  nominated,  however,  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  and 
served  in  the  session  of  1 860-1.  He  was  Brigadier  General 
of  the  territorial  militia  and  afterwards  promoted  to  Major 
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General ;  conducting  several  successful  expeditions  against  the 
hostile  aborigines. 

When    Governor   Saunders   called    upon    Nebraskans    to 
respond  to  the  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  General 
Thayer  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  field*     He  was  made  Colonel 
of  the    First  Nebraska   Volunteer   Regiment,    promoted  to 
Brigadier   General  and   breveted    Major   General.      In   his 
official  capacity  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Fort 
Donelson,  Pittsburg   Landing,  Chickasaw  Bayou,   Arkansas 
Post  (where  his  horse  was  shot  from  under  nim),  all  through 
the  siege  of  Vscksburg,  first  and  second  battles  of  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  Prairie  de  Anne,  Jenkins'  Ferry  and  many  other 
lighter  skirmishes.     In  all  these  positions  he  acquitted  himself 
bravely — being  fully  possessed  of  those  soldierly  qualities,  of 
sagacity  and  bravery  so  essential  to  success.     In  1866  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  served  faithfully  to 
the  close  of  his  term,  March  4,  1871,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.   Hitchcock.      In    his  official    capacity  he  was  ever 
mindful  of  the  best  interests  of  the  state  and  nation.     His 
patriotism   and  loyalty  to  party  was   never  for   a  moment 
doubted.     We    quote    from    the    Congressional   Globe   his 
remarks  on  the  disability  bill,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sawyer 
to  insert  the  name  of  M.  C.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
■Thayer  said:      "This   individual  seems  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  the  only  way  to  settle  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  war  was  to  purchase  universal  amnesty  by 
selling  out  universal  suffrage,  the  worst  proposition  that  has 
ever  been  submitted.     I  want  this  man,  and  such  as  he,  to 
understand  that  there  was  but  one  condition,  and  that  was 
unconditional   submission    to  the   authority   of  the    United 
States  and  the  reconstruction  acts.     We  were  not  proposing 
to  give  them  anything  in  consideration  of  their  submission. 
There  has  been  the  great  error  of  the  South.     They  should 
have  felt  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  crimes,  and  that  they 
were  compelled    to  submit   without  conditions ;    then    the 
government,  after  their  good  behavior,  could  exercise  toward 
them  magnanimity." 

Mr.  Thayer  is  a  staunch  republican,  but  believes  in  gynarchy 
—having  taken  to  himself  a  "  better  half,"  in  the  person  of 
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Mary  T.  Allen,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Jchn  Allen,  a  Baptist 
clergyman  of  Massachusetts.  In  his  social  relations  he  is 
fond  of  home  and  friends  ;  not  eremitical,  neither  is  he  flip- 
pant or  grotesque,  but  plain,  every  day  alike,  kind  and  loyal. 
He  has  a  host  of  friends  and  will  live  in  their  memories  long 
after  his  enemies  are  dead  and  forgotten. 


/ 


OHN  TAFFE  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  republi- 
cans in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  controlled  its 
politics  until  his  election  to  Congress.  He  is  possessed 
of  a  nervous  teinperament ;  stands  about  five  feet  ten  and 
weighs  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  is  of  spare  build  ; 
fair  complexion — toned  with  a  healthy  peach  hue.  His  head 
resembles  an  inverted  cone — smalt  at  base  and  large  apex ; 
large  brain,  tough  and  active.  His  head  is  narrow  between 
the  organs  of  destructiveness,  but  deep  between  individuality 
and  inhabitiveness  and  high  from  alimentiveness  to  veneration. 
He  has  more  of  the  combative  than  the  destructive  elements 
in  his  nature;  naturally  shrinking  from  danger  and  will  expose 
himself  only  through  a  high  moral  sense  of  duty.  Secretive- 
ness  is  large — enabling  him  to  keep  his  own  counsel ;  will 
never  amass  any  considerable  wealth,  benevolence  too  largely 
developed  ;  will  not  yield  to  miserly  influences  ;  has  large 
hope,  enabling  him  to  see  streaks  of  sun  shine  through  the 
darkest  cloud  ;  firmness  large,  as  immovable  as  a  mountain  ; 
has  large  veneration  for  family  and  friends,  but  lacks  spiritu- 
ality; would  not  excel  as  an  Elder  of  the  church  ;  is  a  good 
liver  and  enjoys  a  square  meal  without  a  tinge  of  the  sensual 
appetite  of  a  glutton  ;  has  a  reasonable  memory  of  places  and 
faces  but  not  of  names  ;  reasons  well  from  cause  to  effect ;  has 
the  ideality  and  sublimity  of  a  poet  but  lacks  application  ; 
self-esteem  is  well  seated  under  cover  of  apparent  modesty ; 
delights  in  the  good  opinion  of  others  without  expressing  it ; 
is  grieved  at  a  slight  but  secretiveness  enables  him  to  hide  it 
from  the  world ;  he  is  congenial  in  his  manners;  inclined  to 
mirthfulness  and  can  crack  a  dry  joke  with  good  relish ;  is 
much  attached  to  home ;  enjoys  the  beautiful  and  deserves  the 
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good  opinion  of  men.  High  cheek  bones;  compressed  lips  ; 
deep  set  and  sharp,  hazel  eye,  with  firmly  knit  brow,  all  tend 
to  confirm  this  estimate  of  character. 

Mr.  Taffe  is  a  native  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where  hr 
was  born  January  30,  1827  ;  received  an  academic  educatior  ; 
studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  In 
1856  moved  to  Nebraska  and  located  in  Burt  county  where  he 
resided  until  his  election  to  Congress.  In  1858-9  he  served 
in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  and  in  i860 
was  elected  to  the  Council  and  made  President  at  the  orgaiza- 
tion  of  that  body.  In  1862  he  was  commissioned  as  Major  of 
the  Second  Nebraska  Cavalry  and  served  fifteen  months. 
Twice  he  was  beaten  for  Congress  by  Mr.  Dailey,  but  was 
elected  to  the  Fortieth  and  Forty-first  Congress  and  re-elected 
to  the  Forty-second  Congress  by  a  vote  of  12,375  against 
7,967  for  George  B.  Lake,  the  democratic  candidate.  His 
term  soon  expires  and  it  is  expected  that  a  spirited  fight  will 
be  made  for  a  successor  by  the  hungry  political  phlebotomists. 

In  his  congressional  course  he  has  been  a  faithful  worker 
for  the  interests  of  the  state  Avithout  ostentatious  show.  In 
the  Forty-second  Congress  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Territories,  besides  holding  important 
positions  on  two  other  committees. 

Honest,  honorable  and  loyal  are  the  ruling  qualities  of  his 
head  and  heart. 


IIJHINEAS  W.  HITCHCOCK  has  long  held  a  leading 
J  _  place  among  the  politicians  of  Nebraska.  Possessed  of 
Ij  11  an  active  temperament  he  is  always  found  at  work.  Rest 
'lU  with  him  would  bean  evidence  of  dissolution.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  man  more  faithful  to  his  trust.  This  is 
plainly  indicated  by  the  laws  of  mentality.  He  has  well 
defined  features  ;  large  brain  ;  high,  square  forehead  ;  deep  set 
eyes  and  high  cheek  bones.  These  are  emblematic  of  intellect, 
firmness,  cunning  and  kindness,  with  a  tinge  of  severity.  He 
has  large  hope ;  active  benevolence,  and  reverence  confined  to 
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mundane  influences.  He  has  but  a  tinge  of  the  marvelous 
and  looks  for  a  reason  in  all  things — teaving  the  unknowable 
for  metaphysicians  whose  marvelous  powers  are  continually 
penetrating  the  mythical  regions  of  romance. 

P.  W.  Hitchcock  is  a  native  of  New  Lebanon,  New  York, 
where  he  was  born  November  30,   1831.     He  graduated  at 
Union  College,  Massachusetts  in   1855,  was  educated  to  the 
bar  and  removed  to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  in  the  spring  of  1857; 
engaged  in  real  estate  and  law ;  took  an  active  part  in  politics 
and  was  among  the   first  to  stand  up  as  an  unwavering  abo- 
litionist and  on  the    organization  of  the    Republican  party 
became  one  of  its  most  prominent  members.     In  i860  he 
was   a  member   of  the   National   Republican   Convention  in 
Chicago  and  in  1861  was  appointed  United  States  Marshal  by 
President  Lincoln,  which  position  he  held  until   1864  when 
he  was  elected  Delegate  to  Congress,  which  place  he  filled 
with  fidelity  to  his  constituents.     He  also  served  as  Surveyor 
General  of  this  district  until  removed  by  General  Grant.      In 
1 87 1  he  was  elected  as  successor  of  John  M.  Thayer  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  it  is  expected  that  the  same  faith- 
fulness which  has  characterized  his  course  in  life  will  be  made 
the  rule  of  his  senatorial  career.       In  speaking  of  his  ability 
and  fitness  for  the  place  he  is  called  upon  to  fill,  the  Omaha 
Republican  says  : 

Mr.  Hitchcock  has  always,  since  his  advent  here,  mingled 
largely  and  influentially  in  political  life.  He  was  interested 
in,  and  wrote  constantly  for  the  first  republican  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  state.  In  the  early  days  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Omaha  Library  and  Debating  Society,  and  was  at  that 
time  considered  its  best  debater.  Always  modest  and  unob- 
trusive in  manner,  not  boisterous  or  aggressive,  he  always 
argued  the  point  in  question  with  remarkable  ability,  and  was 
regarded  as  possessing  very  superior  qualities  as  a  debater  and 
extemporaneous  speaker. 

P.  W.  Hitchcock  is  a  faithful  friend  and  an  out-spoken  and 
honorable  opponent ;  ever  true  to  his  promises  and  universally 
esteemed  as  an  honorable  and  valuable  citizen ;  a  thorough 
republican;  a   vigorous  and   effective  worker;  of  the   most 
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correct  personal  habits,  and  will  serve  the  state  and  nation 
with  credit  and  fidelity  in  the  lofty  position  to  which  he  has 
l)een  elected. 


'  TEWART  McCONIGA,  a  native  of  Wytheville,  Virginia, 
was  born  December  15,  1827.  His  ancestors  were  of 
Irish-Scotch  blood,  amalgimated  on  the  free  soil  of 
'America  and  partaking  largely  of  the  elements  of  our 
native  institutions.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1831  or 
1832,  his  mother  moved  to  Ohio  in  1840  with  her  three  boys 
and  settled  in  Clarke  county,  where  her  children  were  edu- 
cated under  the  healthy  influence  of  the  anti-slavery  movement 
and  since  1848,  Stewart  has  fought  under  that  banner.  For 
the  past  twenty  years  he  has  lived  on  the  frontier,  fourteen 
years  of  the  time  in  Nebraska,  having  settled  in  Nemaha 
county  in  May,  1857  ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  early  politi- 
cal struggles  under  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  He  shared  in 
all  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  and  being  blessed  with 
poverty,  had  tight  work  to  make  the  two  ends  of  the  day 
harmonize  ;  not  knowing  at  one  meal  where  the  next  would 
come  from  ;  worked  all  o«e  Sunday  for  a  sack  of  flour  without 
being  tinged  with  conscientious  scruples  ;  it  was  work  or 
starve. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  in  recognition  of  his  fidelity  to  free- 
dom and  integrity  of  purpose,  he  was  appointed  Register  of 
the  South  Platte  Land  Office  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
the  spring  of  187 1,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Mr.  Sommer* 
lad.  The  Land  office  was  first  at  Nebraska  City,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Lincoln. 

Mr.  McConiga  is  a  radical  in  every  sense — political, 
religious  and  social ;  entertaining  advanced  views  and  advo- 
cating radical  reformation  in  customs,  theology  and  govern- 
ments. He  has  worked  with  the  Republican  party  from  its 
organization  and  is  faithful  to  the  several  tenets  of  that  faith  ; 
was  originally  a  despised  abolitionist,  but  is  content  with  his 
labor — having  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith  until 
it  became  triumphant.  He  is  one  of  the  millions  whose  soul 
goes  marching  on. 
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fHOMAS  PERKINS  KENNARD,  ex-Secretary  of  State, 
is  of  medium  stature,  in  heiglith  about  five  feet  nine  and 
vn  in  weight  not  far  from  one  hundred  and    fifty   pounds 
^  gross.     He  is  the  possessor  of  a  sanguine  nervous  tem- 
perament, indicated  by  light  brown  hair  and  hazy  complexion. 
He  has  a  medium  sized  head,  high  and  full,   instead  of  flat ; 
a    large    brain,    well   balanced,    active  and  resistless  in  its 
energfes.     His  intellectual   are  largely  predominant;  would 
not  make  a  good  soldier,  lacks  physical  endurance  as  well  as 
inclination;  is  much  attached  to  friends  and   home;    has  a 
kind,  affectionate  disposition  when  not  aroused  or  riled  by 
little  peccadilloes ;  has  a  good  memory  ;    reasons  well   from 
analogy  ;  i^  a  lover  of  the  sublime  in  nature  and  enjoys  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity  ;  in  his  ideal  life  there  is  a  full  share 
of  poetry ;  would  make  a  good  mathematician  and  is  somo- 
thing  of  a  philosopher,  with  but  little  faith  in  the  marvellous. 
He  has  a  gazelle  eye,    o'ershadowed  by   a   well   knit  brow. 
High  check  bones  and  features  that  bear  the  signs   of  endur- 
ing friendship   or   perpetual   hate ;  he  is   plain,    outspoken, 
never  on    the   fence,    but  always  found  on  the  side  of  his 
preferences.     He    is   a   good  judge   of    human   nature   and 
knows  how  to  retain  as  well  as  make   friends.     Light,  quick, 
nervous  steps  and  dextrous  as  an    eel,    he    is   sure   to   make 
about  two  sixteen  and  a  half   Dexter    time  ;    and  therefore 
may  be  counted  as  king  of  the  turf  on  that  score. 

"Tip  Top  "  in  his  Republican  correspondence  said  :  ''Mr. 
Kennard  was  a  lawyer,  and  somehow,  in  this  state,  they 
always  fall  on  their  feet  in  the  end.  As  for  our  ex-Secretary, 
he  kept  a  hotel,  kept  store,  practiced  law,  when  he  could, 
but  read  Burns  more  than  Blackstone,  and  Byron  more  than 
Coke,  helped  us  out  on  a  game  of  euchre  now  and  then  'o 
long  night  'o,  when  we  used  to  stop  there,  and  altogether 
was  considered  a  very  clever,  sociable,  and  nice  sort  of  a 
man,  and  a  good  landlord  before  he  was  induced  by  the  love 
of  fame  and  hope  of  glory,  to  run  for  a  public  ofifice  in 
Nebraska.  Since  that  he  has  met  the  fate  of  all  public 
characters.  If  he  ever  did  anything  mean  when  a  boy— you 
know  it.      If  his  grandmother  ever  dropped   her   snuff-box, 
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it's  been  published.  If  any  of  his  children  have  ever,  by 
any  means,  in  the  unsophisticated  innocence  of  childhood, 
and  through  the  natural  tendency  of  us  all  to  get  something 
— been  induced  to  appropriate  a  pin,  why  you  all  know  it 
now,  since  the  Holy  Court  of  Silence  has  commenced,  or  if 
you  don't,  you  will  soon." 

T.  P.  Kennard  is  a  native  of  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  born  December  13,  1829.  His  mother's  ancestors 
were  from  Wales.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  his  mother  of  Delaware.  They  settled  in  Ohio  where 
they  lived  for  some  years,  but  removed  to  Indiana  when 
Thomas  was  but  five  years  old.  Until  his  sixteenth  year 
young  Thomas  was  ejigaged  on  his  father's  farm,  in  the  usual 
labors  apportioned  lo  farm.ers'  boys.  But  inheriting  the 
young  America  dislike  for  that  form  of  manual  labor,  he 
engaged  in  a  woolen  mill,  owned  by  Daniel  Mower,  in  which 
he  worked  until  he  attained  his  majority.  At  this  period  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  factory  and  continued  in  that 
relation  for  about  three  years,  when  he  sold  out  and  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  Henry  county,  Indiana,  in  1857.  He  entered  at 
once  upon  the  discharge  of  professional  duties,  in  Madison 
county,  Indiana,  and  after  a  year,  slightly  successful  as  an 
advocate,  he  turned  his  face  toward  the  promising  west  and 
located  in  Washington  county,.  Nebraska,  where  he  continued 
his  practice  at  the  bar  until  1866,  when  he  was  elected 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in 
1868  and  refused  to  be  a  candidate  in  1870,  lience  was  not 
impeached. 

At  the  close  of  his  official  term  he  engaged  in  the  banking 
and  real  estate  business  in  Lincoln,  for  which  he  is  well 
qualified  by  his  sterling  business  habits.  May  he  grow  in 
every  essential  quality  and  possession  that  is  calculated  to 
insure  the  full  enjoyment  of  life. 
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ORIN  MILLER,  on  his  father's  side,  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
origin,  his  great  grandfather,  Moses  Miller,  having 
l|)x/  emigrated  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
"^  century  and  settled  in  New  Hampshire.  His  son,  Moses 
Miller,  Jr.,  emigrated  to  Bennington,  Vermont,  and  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  removed  to  Otsego 
county,  New  York,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
years,  Ezekiel  Miller  was  the  youngest  of  five  sons,  in  the 
family  of  Moses  Miller,  Jr.  John,  the  oldest  boy  of  this 
family,  served  through  the  revolutionary  war,  and  claimed 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  also 
served  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  known  through  the 
colonies  by  the  name  of  "  Whispering  John,"  on  account  of 
his  loud  trombone  voice.  He  was  several  times  taken  pris- 
oner and  in  command  of  a  hundred  picked  men  drove  the 
Indians  from  their  ambush  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane. 
Ezekiel  was  a  farmer,  having  settled  in  Otsego  county  with 
his  father.  He  married  in  1794,  a  Miss  Babcock  and  in  a 
short  time  moved  to  Madison  county,  where  he  met  witli 
financial  reverses  and  in  1799  removed  to  Oneida,  where 
Lorin  Miller,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  January  29, 
1800.  Ezekiel  died  in  Oneida  county  in  1836,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  years,  Lorin  followed  the  occupation  of  his 
father  during  his,  early  manhood,  and  having  received  the 
advantages  of  our  liberal  educational  institutions,  devoted  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  teaching,  civil  engineering,  merchan- 
dis-ng,  etc.  In  1824  he  married  Miss  Morilla  Haskins,  the 
daughter  of  a  Massachusetts  farmer.     She  died  in  1854. 

Mr.  Miller  lived  in  Oneida  county  until  1848, when  he 
started  west,  but  made  no  permanent  settlement  until  October 
19,  1854,  when  he  located  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  he  has 
remained  until  the  present  time.  He  is  no  office-seeker,  but 
has  been  forced  into  the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
which  he  has  several  times  resigned  and  for  two  years  served 
the  people  as  Mayor  of  the  city.  During  his  residence  in 
Omaha  he  has  been  engaged  principally  in  real  estate  deal- 
ings ;  in  government  surveying,  civil  engineer,  etc.  He  is 
now  President  of  the  Brady  Mining  Company,  owning  shares 
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in  eight  or  ten  mining  claims  in  Utah  Territory.  In  the  fall 
and  early  winter  of  1871,  he  spent  several  weeks  in  Salt  Lake, 
attending  to  his  mining  interests  and  studying  the  institutions 
of  Mormonism,  now  the  absorbing  theme  all  over  the  land, 
on  account  of  the  raid  by  the  United  States  Courts  on  the 
institution  of  Polygamy.  The  following  pungent  sentiments 
are  from  his  own  pen  and  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  his 
estimate  of  the  peculiar  institution  than  any  version  we  could 
possibly  give.     Mr.  Miller  says  : 

"  I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mormons  more  than  forty 
years  and  have  taken  pains  to  learn  their  ways  and  character. 
I  have  read  their  writings  and  listened  to  many  discourses 
delivered  by  Mormon  elders  with  great  satisfaction.     I  have 
read  and  heard  of  bad  deeds,  such  as  thefts,  robberies  and 
murders   committed    by  the    Mormon    people    in    Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Utah ;  but  no  Court  of  Record  in  the  two  iirst- 
named  states   show  a  conviction  for  crime  ;   yet  purely  for 
their  religion  were   they  mobbed,   robbed  of  their  money, 
household    furniture,    cattle,    hogs,     horses,     fowls,     women 
stripped    of    clothing,   wedding    rings,  ear  rings    and    other 
jewelry  ;  men   robbed  of  their  clothing  and  even  the  boots 
and  shoes  they  wore  on  their  feet,  and  in  this  situation  driven 
from   Missouri  to  Illinois  by  an  infuriated  set  of  reverend 
bigots  and  lay  scoundrels,  for  no  cause  save  the  religion  they 
believed  and  practiced.     They  were  re-established  and  as  by 
a  miracle  flourished  in  Nauvoo.     When  again,  1847,  foi"  the 
same  reason,  these  people  were  murdered,  robbed  and  again 
driven  from  their  homes  and  at  last  took  refuge  further  from 
civilization  than  any  other  people  that  then  existed.     Estab- 
lished in  Utah  again,  God's  blessing  restored  them  to  pros- 
perity and  happiness;  but  orthodox,  piety,  with  a  large  sprink- 
ling  of  political    chicanery,  mingled    with    puritanic    psalm 
singing  and  praying   have  again   pounced  upon  this  afflicted 
people   under   the   auspices   of  a  bad-headed   Grant  and  a 
cabinet    made    up   of  anything   but   statesmen,    thoroughly 
corrupted  and  ready  to  sieze  upon  any  and  every  opportunity 
that  offers  to  hide   the    real   object    of  these    correctors    of 
immoral  practices  of  a  people  who  have  shown  the  world  a 
secret  hitherto  unknown  to  it  of  honest  obedience  to  the 
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requirements  of  their  religious  faith  proved  by  their  works  in 
building  up  a  great  community  with  less  crime  and  evil 
practices  than  any  other  community  known  to  civilization. 
But,  say  this  jumble  of  piety  (?)  and  political  trickery — this 
people  practice  Polygamy  and  must  be  put  down,  and  to  do 
this  laws  are  perverted,  the  worst  of  the  class  of  drunken 
rascals  appointed  as  United  States  Attorneys  by  a  bigoted 
Judge,  juries  are  packed  and  the  farce  of  trial  enacted  to 
convict. 

"  In  my  recent  visit  to  Utah  I  have  seen  abandoned  women 
convicted  of  prostitution  released  from  imprisonment  by  a 
political  tool  called  a  Judge,  by  the  operation  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  in  derision  of  the  fact  that  prostitution  is  not 
tolerated  by  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  nor  ever  has  been  until 
approved  and  cherished  by  the  United  States  administrators 
of  the  law.  It  is  appalling  to  witness  the  doings  of  the  law 
•officers  of  this  once  glorious  government  stooping  to  the 
lowest  pettifogging  quibbles  in  their  persecuting  zeal  to 
destroy  or  drive  out  a  people  who  have  built  up  a  great  and 
pure  community,  for  no  cause  but  that  of  being  a  religious 
people  differing  from  their  own.  A  people  who  had  not 
known  a  pauper  or  a  beggar,  a  house  of  prostitution,  or  a 
gambling  den,  or  a  drinking  saloon.  These  bigots  and 
political  gamblers  and  wicked  men  cannot,  must  not  succeed." 

These  criticisms  of  Mr.  Miller  are  not  without  foundation. 
The  Mormons  have  been  shamefully  treated  by  those  who 
could  take  lessons  of  virtue  and  morality  from  despised  polyg- 
amists.  The  truth  of  history  will  reveal  the  fact  that  Mor- 
mons are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  and  those  who 
dare  to  give  utterance  to  the  truth  in  defiance  of  sectarian 
prejudices  of  the  age  will  be  looked  upon  as  precious  jewels 
in  the  historian's  crown. 

A  few  words  in  reference  to  Brigham  Young  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  In  1847  the  Mormons  were  driven  by  persecu- 
tion from  Illinois.  Late  in  the  fall  they  started  on  their 
tedious  journey  over  the  wild  prairies  of  the  west;  without 
money  and  poorly  clad  they  were  approaching  the  Missouri 
river  at  Saint  Marys,  opposite  Bellevue,  in  a  suffering  condi- 
tion.    Brigham  Young  sent  word  to  Peter  A.  Sarpy,  asking 
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advice  a>vd  protection  from  the  native  tribes.  While  he  was 
contemplating  what  to  do  with  a  horde  of  outlaws,  as  he  con- 
sidered them,  with  no  means  of  resistance  or  self-protection, 
he  received  a  second  letter  from  Erigham,  setting  forth  more 
minutely  their  poverty  and  the  extreme  suffering  of  not  only 
the  men  but  of  the  women  and  children — beseeching  him  to 
come  to  their  aid.  The  noble  impulses  of  a  generous  heart 
were  aroused;  all  former  apprehensions  fled  and  ordering  a 
canoe  he  crossed  the  river  and  held  an  interview  with  the 
great  leader  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  He  found  about  5000 
followers  I  encamped  a  mile  or  more  from  the  river  and  the 
motley  crowd  of  poor,  suffering  humanity  disarmed  all  doubt. 
The  doors  of  his  trading  post  were  thrown  open ;  food  and 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  necessary  for  their  comfort  were 
freely  distributed  and  the  great  distress  of  the  pilgrims 
relieved.  They  remained  through  the  winter — the  pioneere 
on  Nebraska  soil,  and  in  early  spring  started  on  their  long 
and  wearisome  journey  to  Salt  Lake,  accompanied  on  their 
Avay  by  General  Sarpy  for  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Platte 
and  bid  God  speed  to  the  land  of  promise  and  a  place  of 
deliverance  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Thus  the  whole 
troop  of  Mormon  pioneers  were  indebted  to  this  generous 
trader  for  life,  safety  and  comfort.  What  a  contrast  with  the 
deplorable  conduct  of  modern  United  States  officials. 

But  we  close  this  too  lengthy  sketch  with  the  following 
brief  biography  of  Brigham  Young,  taken  from  a  pamphlet 
by  W.  R.  Vaughn  :  "  Brigham  Young  was  born  in  Whitting- 
ham,  Windham  county,  Vermont,  June  i,  1801.  In  early 
life  he  assisted  his  father  to  clear  new  land,  and  passed 
through  the  hardships  incident  to  settling  a  new  country. 
His  parents  were  devoted  to  the  Methodist  religion  ;  and  he 
was  taught  by  their  examples,  as  well  as  precepts,  to  live  a 
strictly  moral  life.  About  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  joined 
the  Methodists.  He  spent  some  time  painting  and  glazing, 
and  also  worked  as  a  carpenter.  In  1832,  he  joined  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,  and  soon  after  became  an  active  preacher. 
He  performed  many  missions  during  the  summers,  returning 
in  the  winter.  In  1830,  Joseph  Smith  gave  Brigham  a  cer- 
tificate, from  which  the  following  is  extracted  :     '  From  the 
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satisfactory  evidence  which  we  have  of  his  good,  moral 
character,  and  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  righteousness,  and 
diligent  desire  to  persuade  men  to  forsake  evil  and  embrace 
the  truth,  we  confidently  recommend  him  to  all  candid  and 
upright  people  as  a  worthy  member  of  society.'  He  was  one 
of  the  first  apostles  chosen  in  the  church.  In  1840  he  went 
on  a  mission  to  England.  At  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith  he 
was  sustained  as  President  of  the  Church.  When  the  Mormons 
left  Illinois  he  led  them  to  Utah,  where  he  selected  the  site 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  Governor  of  the  Territory  and 
Suj^erintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  about  eight  years.  He 
introduced  carding  machines,  built  flouring  and  grist  mills, 
raised  orchards,  vineyards  and  made  farms,  and  latterly  has 
built  extensive  woolen  and  cotton  mills.  He  constructed 
telegraph  lines  through  Utah,  and  graded,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  people,  several  hundred  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  Railroads.  He  built  the  Utah  Central,  and 
is  now  actively  engaged  constructing  the  Utah  Southern 
Railroad." 
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■EORGE  L.  MILLER  partakes  largely  of  the  lym- 
phatic, with  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  sanguine  in  his 
physical  and  mental  temperament.  He  has  a  well 
shaped  head ;  a  large  but  not  an  over  active  brain. 
His  countenance  is  a  good  index  to  his  character  ;  retiring, 
reserved  and  quite  angular  in  disposition.  He  is  a  firm, 
social  friend  and  an  inveterate  foe.  Compressed  lips  indicate 
a  degree  of  firmness  ;  with  lines  running  upward,  indicating 
seasons  of  despondency,  or  moroseness  ;  brain  quite  evenly 
divided  between  the  animal  and  the  intellectual,  insuring 
health  and  force.  Has  a  reasonable  memory ;  is  a  good 
judge  of  men  ;  reads  character  with  remarkable  precision  ;  is 
inclined  to  eccentricity;  is  a  good  eater  but  not  an  epicure; 
is  full  of  the  combative  and  fights  to  kill,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  a  sympathizer  in  distress  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  day  for  genuine  and  unostentatious  benevolence. 
He  is  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills  and  will  never  forget  and 
seldom  forgives  an  injury.  He  has  a  large  heart,  an  open 
hand  and  a  manly  bearing  which  insures  him  a  place  among 
the  remarkable  men  of  the  age. 

G.  L.  Miller,  was  born  i  n  Booneville,  Oneida  county,  New 
York,  July  i,  1831.  He  is  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  three 
children  of  Lorin  Miller,  whose  record  we  have  just  given. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Syracuse  New  York  ; 
entered  the  oftice  of  Dr.  Hiram  Hoyt,  with  whom  he 
remained  about  five  years.  He  also  attended  a  medical 
course  of  lectures  at  Geneva  and  graduated  in  the  spring  of 
1852  in  New  York  City  in  the  Crosly  street  school,  under 
Professor    Parker ;    standing    third   in   his   class ;    being   a 
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scholar  of  acknowledged  ability  and  recognized  as  such  by 
those  familliar  with  his  attainments.  He  returned  to 
Syracuse  where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession  and  was  immediately  appointed  by  the  city  fathers 
as  city  physician  and  physician  of  the  poor  house.  In  his 
practice  he  was  very  successful  for  a  boy  of  twenty-one  years. 
In  1854  he  resigned  his  position  under  the  city  authorities 
and  in  company  with  his  father  made  for  the  larger  fields  of 
usefulness  and  enterprise  in  the  west  where  he  could  grow 
with  the  growth  of  a  country  destined  to  lead  in  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world.  He  settled  in  Omaha  October  19, 
1854,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  was  appointed  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council 
in  the  first  Legislative  Assembly.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to 
the  council,  in  which  he  served  some  three  terms.  In  his 
legislative  labors  he  was  noted  for  his  persistent  opposition  to 
all  jobbing  and  corruption.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  by 
Lincoln  as  suttler  at  Fort  Kearney,  which  position  he  held 
for  some  three  years.  In  1857  and  1858  he  built  the 
Herndon  House  in  company  with  Lyman  Richardson,  Samuel 
L.  Campbell  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Briggs.  It  proved 
an  unfortunate  enterprise ;  in  the  end  stripped  the  Doctor  of 
the  little  he  had  accumulated  by  years  of  industry.  The  fruit 
of  this  reverse  continued  as  a  hindrance  to  his  financial 
prospects  for  several  years.  But  by  various  speculation,  the 
profits  of  suttler,  etc.,  he  finally  succeeded  in  liquidating  the 
company  indebtedness  at  a  discount  and  was  thus  cleared  from 
further  incumbrances. 

He  was  married  in  1856  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dickenson,  the 
daughter  of  a  jeweler  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  She  is  a  well 
educated,  intelligent,  social  and  amiable  woman,  taking  much 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  relief  of  distress. 

In  1858  Mr.  Miller  made  an  effort  to  obtain  the  nomination 
to  Congress,  but  compromised  with  another  aspirant  and  was 
given  his  position  as  sutler.  In  1864  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Delegate  to  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  P.  W.  Hitchcock. 
After  his  defeat  he  started  the  Omaha  Herald,  in  company 
with  D.  W.  Carpenter.  At  the  close  of  his  sutlership  and 
before  starting  the  Herald,  he  had  shared  quite  extensively  in 
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government  contracts,  and  report  says  that  he  did  not  lose 
anything  by  the  operation,  owing  to  the  rigid  application  of 
the  single  rule  of  Democracy. 

The  Herald  being  started  amid  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
rebellion,  it  has  very  naturally  had  to  endure  much  of  the 
odium  of  treason,  and  from  time  to  time  has  set  forth  its 
defence  in  unequivocal  language.  In  its  daily  issue  of  June 
2.  1871,  it  thus  answers  the  question  : 

WHO  WERE  SECESSIONISTS? 

"  Southern  democrats  and  whigs,  almost  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  South,  including  negroes,  were  secessionists  in 
i860.  But  in  1832  (was  it?)  when  nullification  and  secession 
confronted  the  great  democrat,  Andrew  Jackson,  it  was 
clutched  by  the  throat,  and  with  the  supporting  power  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  all  the  Southern  States  except 
South  Carolina,  was  utterly  crushed  out  and  overthrown.  It 
was  only  after  the  irrepressible  conflict  became  an  organic  and 
aggressive  force  in  the  North  that  the  South  organized  with 
unanimity  for  revolution,  without  just  cause,  to  which,  for 
this  reason,  it  gave  the  name  secession.  That  formidable 
rebellion  found  the  democracy  of  the  Northern  States  rushing 
to  the  bloodiest  battlefields  of  history  to  defend  the  consti- 
tution and  the  Union  under  the  resolution  of  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  House  of 
Representatives  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  There  were  a 
few  secessionists  in  the  North  among  the  Democrats  of 
Southern  birth  and  opinion,  but  the  great  mass  of  our  party, 
receiving  their  lessons  from  Jackson  in  opposition  to  the 
heresies  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  were  as  one  man  against  the 
surrender  of  the  American  Union.  But  secessionists  in  the 
North,  were  not  confined  to  the  democrats.  Horace 
Greeley,  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  hosts  of  other  repub- 
licans,Vere  more  influential  and  outspoken  for  secession.  In 
that  great  journal,  in  its  issue  of  the  23d  of  February,  i860, 
when  patriotic  men  of  all  parties  were  struggling  to  avert 
civil  war  and  save  the  Union,  Horace  Greeley  said  : 

"  -We  have  repeatedly  said,  and  we  once  more  insist,  that 
the  principles  embodied  by  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  the  govern. aents  derive  their  just 
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powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  is  sound  and  just  ; 
and  that  if  the  slave  states,  the  cotton  states,  or  the  gulf 
states,  only  choose  to  form  an  independent  nation,  they  have 
a  clear  moral  right  to  do  so.  Whenever  it  shall  be  clear  that 
the  great  body  of  Southern  people  have  become  alienated 
from  the  Union,  an  anxious  to  escape  from  it,  we  will  do  our 
best  to  forward  their  views.' 

"  The  following  was  from  the  same  powerful  pen  : 

"  '  If  the  Declaration  of  Independence  justifies  the  seces- 
sion from  the  British  Empire  of  three  millions  of  colonists  in 
1776,  we  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  justify  the  secession  of 
five  millions  of  Southerners  from  the  Federal  Union  of  1861.' 

"  This  is  the  kind  of  talk  that  led  the  South  to  aggressions 
which  precipitated  war,  and  yet,  for  ten  years,  leaders  of  the 
radical  party  have  sought  to  make  it  appear  that  the  democ- 
racy of  the  North  were  for  dissolution,  whereas  these  same 
men,  including  Daniel  Webster,  had  been  denounced  in 
derision  by  the  real  traitors  to  the  country  as  '  Union  savers' 
for  more  than  twenty  years.'  " 

A  characteristic  article  is  found  in  the  Daily  Herald  of 
June  10,  1871,  entitled: 

THE  PLEDGE  AND  THE  PERFORMANCE. 

"  General  Grant  was  elected  to  the  presidential  office  by  a 
conservative  balance  of  power  in  the  states  of  Pennslyvania, 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  His  antecedents  had  led  many  influential 
men  in  all  states  to  regard  him  as  so  far  a  democrat,  in  his 
views  of  national  policy,  as  not  to  be  a  republican,  and  he 
gained  the  election  upon  the  wide-spread  belief  that  the 
government  under  his  direction  would  swing  back  from  the 
extremes  to  which  the  radical  destructives  had  pushed  it, 
under  the  influence  of  more  moderate  and  healing  counsels. 
General  Grant's  position,  in  fact,  when  nominated  at  Chicago, 
was  a  virtual  pledge  to  the  nation  that,  if  elected,  his  course 
would  be,  so  far  as  the  late  rebellious  states  were  concerned, 
healing,  pacifying,  and  restoring,  and  so  far  as  the  financial 
administration  was  concerned,  that  it  would  be  guided  by  the 
most  rigid  regard  to  integrity  and  economy.  The  letter  of 
acceptance,  with  its  watchwords  of  '  Let  us  have  peace,'  and 
those  other  words,    'Retrenchment  and  Economv,'    which 
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corrupt  demagogues  made  a  part  of  it,  were  the  themes  upon 
which  his  partizans  deceived  the  people  into  giving  him  the 
victory  in  that  great  contest.  This  was  the  pledge.  What 
of  the  performance  ? 

"  The  '  peace  '  cry,  which  meant  the  prompt  restoration  of 
the  states  to  their  constitutional  rights  in  the  Union,  or 
nothing,  has  its  response  in  the  broken  pledges  and  perfidy 
which  soon  found  Georgia  recommitted  to  the  tyrannies  of 
miliatry  domination.  North  Carolina  the  victim  of  oppressions 
unheard  of  in  the  history  of  civilized  states,  Virginia  a  subju- 
gated province^  and  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  other 
states  the  victims  of  nameless  woes,  wrongs  and  degradations, 
imposed  upon  them  by  bullets  and  bayonets,  such  as  no  people 
pretending  to  be  enlightened  and  free  were  ever  forced  to 
endure.  The  wretched  lower  deep  to  which  General  Grant 
has  fallen  is  reflected  in  the  fifth-rate  character  of  the  men 
whom  he  called  to  his  Cabinet  in  exchange  for  money  and 
other  gifts,  and  in  almost  every  one  of  his  public  utterances 
and  acts. 

"  End  as  all  this  is,  infinitely  worse  is  the  administrative 
response  to  the  pledge  of  economy.  The  chain-gangs  of 
radical  scoundrelism  were  let  loose  the  moment  General 
Grant  assumed  the  presidential  office.  Never  in  the  history 
of  any  government  have  such  gigantic  frauds  and  robberies 
been  perpetrated  as  have  occurred  since  Andrew  Johnson 
vacated  the  presidency.  Untold  millions  have  been  filched 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  in  the  New  York  Custom 
House  alone,  saying  nothing  of  the  innumerable  jobs  and 
plundering  rings  that  infest  the  government  in  every  branch 
of  the  public  service. 

"  Grand  larceny  is  written  all  over  this  corrupt  adminis- 
tration, and  so  long  as  presidential  favorites  hold  the  key  to 
the  most  responsible  and  lucrative  offices,  the  really  good 
men  in  the  Republican  party  are  powerless  to  bring  about 
reform.  Their  representatives  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
already  give  it  up  as  a  hopeless  undertaking.  Personal  and 
arbitrary  rule,  force  bills,  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  state  and  local  self-rule  by  palpable  and  overt 
violations  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  present 
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the  outline  of  the  performance  in  such  hideous  aspect  as  to 
cause  us  to  wish  that  the  deceptive  pledges  which  it  so  grossly 
contemns  and  violates  had  never  been  made." 

Again,  in  the  daily  for  June  7,  1871,  is  a  concise  synopsis 
of  the  platform  upon  which  the  Doctor  proposes  to  continue 
the  fight.      It  is  entitled  : 

LIVE  ISSUES. 

1.  All  questions  concerning  slavery  which  was  fought  out 
of  existence  and  abolished  in  the  late  war. 

2.  Reconstruction,  which  became  obsolete  with  the  re-ad- 
mission of  states  to  the  Union  which  had  never  been  out  of 
the  Union. 

3.  All  questions  concerning  the  civil  rights  and  immunities 
of  the  ex-slaves  as  finally  settled  by,,  the  ratification  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment. 

4.  Negro  suffrage,  settled  by  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment. 

5.  All  issues  relating  to  the  payment  of  the  5-20  bonds  and 
the  debt. 

These  are  wh.at  we  consider  the  dead  issues  of  the  past. 
They  are  the  political  corpses  over  which  v/e  expect  to  see 
the  great  conservative  party  of  the  nation  march  with  steady 
step  to  victory  in  1872.  They  are  the  issues  which  it  will  be 
certain  death  to  the  Democratic  party  to  attempt  to  revive, 
and  the  National  Convention  of  next  year  must  not  merely 
pronounce  dead,  but  formally  bury.  So  much  more  in  fur- 
ther answer  to  our  own  question  :    What  are  dead  issues  ? 

And  now  for  the  live  issues:  What  are  live  issues?  Ans- 
wering, we  place  them  distinctly  before  our  readers  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  as  follows  : 

1.  State  rights,  by  which  is  meant  resistance  to  centraliza- 
tion, and  to  federal  encroachment  upon  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  states,  and  the  maintenance,  inviolate,  of  the  following 
express  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

2.  Rigid  economy  and  accountability  in  the  administration 
of  the  government. 
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3.  Reduction  of  taxation  from  over  four  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  with  such  read- 
justments of  the  tariff  as  will  extinguish  bounties  paid  by  the 
poor  to  the  rich,  or  "protection,"  thus  lessening  the  public 
burdens  and  increasing  the  revenue  by  low  duties  upon  articles 
now  prohibited  by  high  duties. 

4.  A  full  and  complete  recognition  of  the  binding  obliga- 
tions of  all  amendments  to  the  federal  constitution,  which, 
ceasing  to  be  political,  have  become  judicial  questions. 

5.  Free  banking  and  specie  redemption,  stopping  the 
interest  on  the  United  States  bonds  pledged  to  secure  circu- 
lation. 

6.  Absolute  repeal  of  duties  on  all  material  used  in  ship- 
building, which  have  driven  American  ships  from  the  ocean. 

7.  Removal  of  all  political  disabilities,  including  those 
which  are  imposed  upon  foreigners  through  the  natnralizati^on 
laws,  upon  the  principle  that  a  white  Irishman,  German,  Scan- 
dinavian, Englishman  or  Frenchman  is  as  good  as  a  negro,  if 
he  behaves  himself. 

These  are  among  what  we  call  the  live  issues  of  the  future, 
under  which  the  dead  issues  of  the  past  should  be  forever 
buried. 

In  the  Herald  for  October  14,  1870,  the  editor  thus  sums 
up  the  work  accomplished  and  that  yet  to  be  performed.  The 
article  is  entiled 

OUR  WORK. 

"When,  five  years  and  more  ago,  this  paper  was  established 
upon  the  ruins  of  another,  the  chief  motive  to  the  enterprise 
was  to  bring  into  existence  a  means  of  building  up  Omaha 
and  the  state.  Without  the  slightest  experience  in  journalism 
or  the  aid  and  counsel  of  professional  journalists,  and  in  the 
face  of  discouraging  predictions  and  positive  refusals  of 
support  to  the  undertaking,  we  embarked  upon  an  uncertain 
sea  and  upon  an  experiment  for  which  little  but  failure  was 
anticipated.  Our  work  began  in  October,  1865.  It  is  not 
yet  ended.  The  Herald  has  grown  from  feeble  infancy  to  a 
reasonably  stout  manhood.  This  growth  has  not  been  due 
to  its  politi;cal  sentiments  as  the  organ  of  the  Democratic 
party,   but    rather   to    its   zealous    labors   for    the    material 
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advancement  of  Omaha  and  Nebraska,  and  for  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  vast  regions  which  he  to  the  west  of 
us.  The  reward  has  been  far  beyond  expectation.  The 
generous  support  which  the  Herald  has  received  from  the 
people,  and  the  position  it  has  gained  in  the  country,  whose 
interests  it  so  constantly  proclaims  and  promotes,  have  been 
sufficient  recompense  for  all  its  efforts  ;  but  away  beyond  and 
far  above  all  this  is  the  grateful  satisfaction  which  has  been 
derived  from  the  thought  that  we  have  done  great  and  lasting 
good  to  the  country  and  people  in  whose  midst  our  fortunes 
were  cast  so  many  years  ago. 

"  Our  work  shall  continue  in  this  great  cause,  and,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  it  shall  be  the  chief  aim,  as  we  frankly 
say  the  chief  incentive  to  it  will  be,  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to 
build  Nebraska  into  a  great  agricultural  state,  and  Omaha  into 
a  great  commercial  city,  never  losing  sight  of  those  higher 
interests,  without  whose  beneficent,  chastening  and  elevating 
influences  great  states  and  cities  could  not  long  endure. 
There  is  an  immense  work  to  be  done  by  the  men  of  this 
new  country,  and  we  propose  to  do  our  share  of  it.  Omaha 
must  be  built  up  by  all  the  agencies  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  people  to  wield  to  that  end.  The  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  has  made  us  what  we  are  must  be  fostered  and  culti- 
vated, and  all  minds  and  hands  should  be  nerved  with  new 
vigor  to  the  work  of  its  advancement.  The  closing  year  has 
witnessed  a  degree  of  healthful  and  permanent  growth  here 
which  Omaha  has  never  known  before.  This  has  depended 
upon  transient  causes  on  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  rely 
in  the  future,  we  admit,  but  while  187 1  will  find  us  with 
additions  to  our  permanent  resources  which  will  take  their 
place  to  a  large  extent,  yet  we  must  cast  about  and  prepare 
the  way  for  aids  to  them  if  we  are  to  expect  a  certain 
continuance  of  our  present  prosperity.  We  refer  to  our  new 
railroads  to  the  interior,  and  to  the  need  of  judicious 
investments  of  local  capital  in  enterprises  which  will  increase 
the  volume  of  well  paid,  productive  labor  among  us.  The 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  must,  for  its  own  sake,  if  not  for  ours, 
go  for,  and  procure,  the  traffic  of  Utah  and  the  territories 
by  a  reduction  of  freights.     It   must   encourage   .settlement 
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and  thus  promote  trade  all  along  its  line  by  the  same  means, 
and  upon  this  subject  it  is  barely  possible  that  we  may  grow 
noisy  and  clamorous.  And  thus,  all  pulling  together,  let  us 
go  on  with  our  work." 

But  we  have  exhausted  the  allotted  space  and  close  our 
sketch  of  George  L.  Miller  with  the  following  extract  from 
an  anonymous  writer  : 

"Everybody  don't  know  Dr.  George  L.  Miller,  editor  of 
the  Herald,  as  we  do.  "  Doc."  is  a  very  strange  compound 
of  eccentric  human  nature.  He  is  at  once  the  kindest- 
hearted,  tenderest-feeling,  and  deepest-devoted  friend  any 
man  could  wish,  if  he  takes  a  liking  to  that  man.  Strictly 
temperate  in  moral  habits,  conscientiously  honest,  and  care- 
fully precise  in  aristocratic  formality.  As  a  citizen,  he  is 
generous,  enterprising  and  highly  respected.  As  a  writer. 
Oh,  Lord  !  He  is  lunarcaustic  at  one  time  and  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  at  another.  As  an  editor,  he  is  full  of  vim 
vivacity  and  newspaper  enterprise.  As  a  politician,  he  is  a 
complete  failure,  and  always  kills  his  favorite  man  with  the 
same  political  attention,  generously  rendered,  as  profession- 
ally being  a  doctor — he  killed  his  first  patient  among  the 
Pawnees,  in  the  early  days  of  Omaha.  For  soft  solder  and 
superficial  flattery,  "Doc."  is  immense.  For  slander  phrases, 
twisting  the  King's  English,  and  original  westernism,  he  has 
no  equal ;  and  for  bitter,  biting,  short  and  savage  invectives, 
he  is  incomparable  ; — and  opposite — for  kind  words  and  good 
sentiments  to  a  friend  in  need,  he  is  unapproachable.  Such 
in  short  is  Dr.  George  L.  Miller  of  the  Omaha  Herald." 
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NCIDENTS  in  life  are  but  accidents  in  liuman  expe- 
\^4ft  rience.  Was,  is,  and  will  be,  are  synonymes  fitly 
'^^  representing  the  record  of  human  efforts.  History  is 
^continually  repeating  itself.  What  we  say  of  our  age, 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  preceding  ages,  and  to-day  is  but  the 
experience  of  the  world  for  unnumbered  generations  to  come. 
And  so  with  individual  life.  Every  affection,  thought,  word 
or  act  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  past,  and  however  common  or 
eccentric  the  life,  it  finds  a  counterpart  for  every  fibre  in  the 
secret  history  of  human  experience.  Personally,  a  man 
cannot  *be  duplicated  ;  but  dissect  him  and  each  fraction 
finds  its  affinity  in  the  integral  life  of  others.  Like  sands 
upon  the  seashore,  compound  of  the  same  minerals  and 
differing  only  in  form  that  none  but  Jehovah  can  compre- 
hend, no  particle  to  be  condemned  or  approved  above  all  the 
rest.  And  so  with  human  life,  no  two  are  alike  and  yet  there 
is  a  likeness  that  God  alone  can  define.  Each  will  find  a' 
fitting  place  in  the  temple  of  the  Infinite.  How  foolish  then 
for  mortal  man  to  judge  his  fellows,  to  condemn  or  approve  ; 
and  if  these  sketches  subserve  one  point  of  interest  or  useful- 
ness, it  is  hoped  that  that  point  may  be  tliis:  To  convince 
every  reader  of  the  likeness  of  mundane  life.  One  man  is 
called  rich  and  another  poor  ;  one  is  a  saint  and  another  a 
sinner,  but  these  are  mere  catch-words,  showing  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Men  are  like  garments  cut 
from  the  same  cloth,  differing  only  in  make  ;  the  intrinsic 
value  the  same,  our  appreciation  being  governed  by  the 
capricious  whims  of  a  fastidious  fashion.  But  God's  jewels 
are  of  intrinsic  worth  ;  fashion  and  fancy  he  leaves  as  the 
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only  topic  of  interest  to  senseless  maids  and  brainless  fops.  " 
Reader,  are  not  these  strange  times  ?  Is  not  likeness  of  life 
reflected  in  these  pages,  and  do  not  these  little  scraps  of 
history  cover  the  whole  range  of  human  efforts  ?  This  being 
the  case,  why  not  resolve,  as  "  a  part  of  one  stupendous 
whole,"  henceforth  to  "quit  ourselves  as  men,"  or  in  the 
language  of  Bryant : 

"  So  live,  and  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  ;  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  in  pleasant  dreams." 

These  were  the  reflections  uppermost  in  our  mind  as  we 
undertook  the  labor  of  delineation  in  the  sketch  of  Mr. 
Rogers.  Look  at  his  photograph  and  you  will  see  very 
peculiar  features.  His  brain  is  decidedly  large  Avith  predom- 
inant mental  temperament.  In  stature  he  is  below  the 
medium,  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height  and  turning  the 
beam  at  112  pounds.  Trimmed  with  a  good  set  of  muscles 
and  healthy  vital  organs,  his  intellectual  powers  are  well 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  fires  of  life.  He  is  capable  of 
excelling  in  any  one  of  a  hundred  pursuits,  and  will  manage 
a  score  of  conflicting  or  parallel  interests  without  prejudicing 
success.  He  has  a  light,  flexible,  quick  and  steady  step ;  a 
clear,  grazioso  voice  ;  a  countenance,  quite  different  from 
Henry  Bergh,  and  yet  as  full  of  kindness,  dignity  and  deci- 
sion. His  hair  and  eyes  are  quite  dark  ;  broad  and  well 
arched  brows,  denoting  intellectual  perception  ;  compressed 
lips,  indicating  firmness ;  large  combativeness,  without 
querulousness ;  destructiveness  without  cruelty ;  economy, 
without  parsimony  ;  caution,  without  timidity ;  force,  with 
kindness  and  consideration.  In  a  great  measure  he  governs 
circumstances  and  is  not  governed  by  them.  He  has  a  shade 
of  the  Baconian  and  Shakspearean  expression  of  countenance, 
with  large  perceptive  faculties  and  larger  reflective  powers. 
Ideality  tinges  his  life  with  the  smoothness  of  poetry ;  rever- 
ence and  sublimity  guides  his  religious  associations  ;  and 
human  nature  directs  his  schemes  to  successful  issues.     He  is 
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slow  to  anger ;  given  to  charity  ;  devoted  to  truth  and  man- 
hood ;  enjoys  home  and  tlie  society  of  friends  ;  is  easily 
approached  and  inclined  to  sociability.  In  fine,  he  is  a 
common,  every  day  specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  whose 
peculiar  organization  moulds  a  life  that  is  calculated  to  make 
the  world  better  through  accomplished  resolutions  and 
well  ordered  expressions  of  industry,  integrity  and  moral 
sensibility. 

E.  H.  Rogers  is  the  second  in  a  family  of  five  children. 
He  is  a  native  of  Litchfield,  Herkimer  county.  New  York,, where 
he  was  born  January  12,  1830.  His  father,  Rev.  Lucius 
C.  Rogers,  now  living  at  Canastota,  Madiso'n  county,  has 
been  a  circuit  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
for  over  forty  years  Having  passed  the  allotted  age  of  three 
score  and  ten,  he  is  waiting  patiently  for  his  summons  to  the 
reward  of  an  upright  life.  His  mother  is  also  living,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  His  parents  were  natives 
of  Litchfield,  New  York.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  a 
Lock,  from  Moburn,  Massachusetts,  and  his  paternal  grand- 
father was  a  native  of  the  Nutmeg  state,  having  first  seen  the 
light  somewhere  in  the  regions  round  about  Hartford,  and 
both  settled  at  an  early  day  in  the  birthplace  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  New  York  was  then  a  timbered  wilderness, 
inhabited  by  savage  men  and  beasts,  all  of  which  has  given 
place  to  higher  types  of  civilized  life.  They  crossed  the 
silent  river  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

Young  Rogers  was  educated  to  form  life,  receiving  the 
advantages  of  a  common  school  education  and  devoting  a 
portion  of  the  winter  months  in  teaching  young  ideas  "  how 
to  shoot."  Thus  his  time  was  spent  in  working  on  a  farm  by 
the  month  and  clerking  in  a  store  until  1851.  In  1852  he 
married  a  Miss  Lucy  J.  Goff,  of  Augusta,  Oneida  county, 
New  York  ;  bought  a  small  farm  which  he  worked  until  1854, 
when  he  sold  out ;  removed  west ;  spent  one  summer  in 
Illinois;  bought  a  farm  in  Jefferson,  Wisconsin;  worked  it 
two  years,  studying  law  and  teaching  winter  schools.  In  the 
fall  of  1856  sold  out  and  came  to  Omaha.  In  February, 
1857,  located  in  Fremont,  where  he  engaged  in  farming,  and, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  engaged  in  land  agency,  law,  etc., 
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until  the  spring  of  i860,  when  he  went  to  Colorado  ;  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law,  and  acted  as  Judge  of  the  Miner's 
Court  till  the  fall  of  1861,  when  he  returned  to  Fremont  and 
engaged  more  actively  than  ever  in  farming,  real  estate 
operations,  the  practice  of  law  and  freighting.  He  continued 
alone  in  this  line  until  1867,  when  he  entered  into  a  copart- 
nership with  his  brother,  L.  H.  Rogers,  adding  to  their  other 
business  that  of  a  banking  house,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Rogers  &  Co.  As  a  business  man  he  is  honest  and  trust- 
worthy, holding  the  good  will  of  all  who  know  him. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  free-soil  democracy,  but  at  the  organization  of  the  repub- 
lican party  gave  in  his  hearty  allegiance  and  has  been  square- 
toed  from  that  day.  He  has  filled  a  number  of  honorable 
county  official  positions ;  has  served  in  the  Territorial 
Legislature  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  as  President  of  the 
Council  during  the  second,  third  and  fourth  sessions.  He 
filled  these  positions  with  marked  ability  and  with  entire 
satisfaction,  as  the  following  resolution  of  the  Council,  from 
the  proceedings  of  1867,  will  fully  sustain  : 

"  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 
^^  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Council  are  due  and 
are  hereby  tendered  to  Hon.  E.  H.  Rogers,  President  of  the 
Council,  for  the  able,  courteous,  and  impartial  manner  with 
which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  as  presiding  officer  of  this 
body  during  the  present  session. ' ' 

;ti  jj;  ;(;  >i:  ^  ^  :f: 

''O.  B.  HEWETT,  Chief  Clerk." 
Religiously,  he  holds  the  faith  of  his  father,  having  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1851 ;  has  continued  his 
relation  to  the  present  time  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 
church  matters.  Patriotically,  he  tried  to  become  a  soldier, 
but  was  rejected  on  account  of  deformity  in  his  right  leg  and 
foot,  caused  by  a  fracture  of  his  thigh  when  a  child.  He  has 
been  an  active  worker  as  well  as  an  active  thinker.  He  can 
"  whoa-gee-haw  "  five  yoke  of  oxen,  or  handle  the  "ribbons" 
for  four  mules  as  well  as  the  best  expert.  If  they  baulk,  he 
reads  them  a  lesson  from  Blackstone  or  Kent,  or  a  liberal 
quotation   and   definition    of  criminal    jurisprudence    from 
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Story.  The  valley  of  the  Platte  reverberated  the  jusgentium 
of  mule  driving,  that  would  be  surprising  to  modern  jurists 
or  half-Hedged  graduates  of  law  schools. 

In  addition  to  his  public  services,  already  rendered,  his 
name  has  been  mentioned  for  Congress,  and  in  the  Senatorial 
contest  of  1871,  he  was  nominated  for  the  responsible  position 
of  United  States  Senator,  but  as  the  fight  was  narrowed  down 
to  a  Thayer-Hitchcock  controversy,  Mr.  Rogers  was  left  by 
his  friends  for  the  next  heat,  lest  their  devotion  to  him  might 
elect  the  man  they  had  determined  to  defeat. 

In  his  family  relation  he  is  a  model  husband  and  a  kind 
father.  Thus  early  in  life  his  home  circle  has  been  broken — 
three  loved  ones  having  responded  to  the  call  "  bring  little 
children  to  me."  Last  September,  little  Gracie,  the  last  of 
the  three,  heard  the  voice  and  now  her  place  is  vacant. 
But  there  is  a  niche  in  heaven  for  all  our  toys.  Ida  and 
Bertha  are  still  left  to  bless  the  parental  mansion — the  joys  of 
the  home  circle  being  divided  between  two  worlds.  These 
lessons  of  sadness  should  wean  the  heart  from  earth  and  its 
allurements  to  a  nearer  communion  with  the  dear  ones  gone 
before.  By  and  by,  when  a  few  more  heartstrings  are  broken, 
the  family  circle  will  be  reunited  in  yonder  blissful  heaven. 
How  beautiful  are  the  words  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  when  he 
says  :  "  ^^^Y  saint  in  heaven  is  as  a  flower  in  the  garden  of 
God,  and  holy  is  the  fragrance  and  sweet  the  odor  that  they 
all  send  forth,  and  with  which  they  fill  the  bowers  of  the 
paradise  above.  Every  soul  there  is  a  note  in  some  concert  of 
delightful  music,  that  sweetly  harmonizes  with  every  other 
note,  and  altogether  blend  in  the  most  rapturous  strains  in 
praising  God  and  the  Lamb  forever." 

This  glorious  consummation  is  beautifully  set  forth  by  the 
poet  when  he  says  : 

"  It  is  the  hope,  the  blissful  hope, 

Which  angel  grace  has  given. 
The  hope  when  days  and  years  have  passed, 

We  all  shall  meet  in  heaven." 

And  here  we  will  close  this  brief  sketch  of  an  industrious 
and  an  upright  life.  May  the  Divine  Benediction  make  his 
days  radiant  with  joy,  and  his  entrance  into  the  land  of  the 
immortals,  the  crowning  glory  of  a  progressive  soul. 
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DWARD  BOYD  TAYLOR  is  a  native  of  Lewis  county, 
Kentucky,  where  he  was  born  October  4,  1821.  He 
learned  the  printer's  art  in  Piqua,  Miami  county,  Ohio, 
and  began  as  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Piqua  Regis- 
ter in  1850.  From  1854  to  1859  he  was  President  of  the 
Dayton  and  Union  Railway.  In  i86t  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Omaha.  In  1865 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  North- 
ern Superintendency.  In  1861  he  purchased  the  Omaha 
Republican  and  in  1866  sold  his  interest  to  St.  A.  D.  Balcombe. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  as  a  representative  of  Nebraska. 
In  1 87 1  he  was  appointed  as  sutler  at  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming 
territory.  , 

Such  is  the  brief  record  of  an  industrious  life.  Mr  Taylor 
has  been  an  active  man — always  full  of  work,  and  work  that 
tells  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  fixed  purpose.  He  is  pos- 
sessed of  good  business  qualities;  is  a  good  writer;  a  social, 
genial  friend  and  worker  for  the  general  well  being  of  human- 
ity. Lie  holds  liberal  views;  is  not  given  to  bigotry,  but 
contends  that  manhood  should  be  the  only  measure  for  those 
who  aspire  to  places  of  profit  and  power.  ^  He  is  a  good 
neighbor,  citizen  and  friend — commanding  the  good  will  of 
all  who  know  him. 


JAMES  HENRY  NOTEWARE. 

STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF     IMMIGRATION. 

SUCCESSFUL  life  depends  upon  peculiar  mental 
and  physical  endowments.  These  requisites  are 
possessed  in  a  large  degree  by  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  The  following  epitome  of  character  is  so 
strikingly  correct  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a 
lengthy  synopsis.  It  is  from  a  written  phrenological  chart 
by  Mr.  Fowler,  in  1866.     Mr.  Fowler  says  : 

"Your  brain  is  broad,  which  gives  force  of  character  and 
aids  you  in  running  the  vital  machinery.  The  brain  contains 
the  seat  of  all  the  powers  in  the  body.  The  stomach  has  its 
part  of  the  brain.  The  lungs,  the  liver  each  has  in  the 
brain  something  like  the  telegraphic  battery  to  do  the  work 
of  the  telegraph.  You  have  that  battery  strong  enough. 
You  would  get  well  if  you  were  cut  in  two  if  they  adjust  the 
pieces  properly.  We  mean  that  you  would  get  well  where 
few  persons  would,  because  you  have  a  fondness  and  tenacity 
for  life.  You  have  a  high  temper,  but  are  not  quarrelsome. 
All  you  ask  is  an  even  start  for  a  fair  race,  and  fair  j^lay. 
You  are  not  irrascible  but  not  inclined  to  humbuggery.  You 
have  a  frankness  of  disposition  which  enables  you  to  express 
yourself  with  openness  and  directness,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  have  enough  prudence  if  circumstances  demand  it.  You 
have  a  natural  aptitude  for  governing  men,  for  making  them 
believe  that  what  you  say  is  all  right  and  proper,  and  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  take  your  directions  and  carry  them  out. 
You  have  a  fondness  for  superintending.  Your  benevolence 
is  strong,  and  if  you  knew  anything  that  would  do  a  man 
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good  you  would  almost  thrust  it  upon  him.  If  a  needy  and 
proper  object  comes  to  you  for  charity  they  would  not  go 
away  empty  handed.  You  appreciate  intellect  and  influence, 
but  you  do  not  feel  sufficient  respect  to  pay  homage  to  power. 
You  respect  but  not  venerate  it.  You  have  an  inclination  to 
prune  down  your  creed  and  make  it  easily  comprehended. 
You  generally  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life  and  count  the 
chances  favorably  to  yourself.  If  you  should  fail  in  business 
by  trying  to  do  too  much  or  by  carelessly  trusting  other  men 
to  do  what  you  could  do  yourself  by  using  three  pair  of  hands, 
you  would  prick  anew  and  start  with  almost  as  much  hilarity 
and  joyousness  as  you  did  when  you  crossed  the  threshhold 
of  manhood  and  started  first. 

We  feel  impressed  that  you  started  before  twenty-one  and 
drove  your  own  team,  or  somebody's  else.  You  are  not  a 
mere  passenger,  you  are  adapted  to  be  personally  present  and 
see  that  things  are  done.  You  are  remarkable  for  firmness ; 
it  is  almost  defective  thaf*you  have  so  much  will  power,  and 
if  you  had  not  a  healthy  body  and  elastic  constitution  you 
would  be  worn  out  all  over  by  that  will  power.  You  love 
justice.  You  have  no  idea  that  trickery  and  treachery  ulti- 
mately win.  You  feel  that  if  a  man  has  back  bone  and  brain 
and  honesty,  he  can,  if  he  follows  the  current  of  affairs, 
come  out  ahead;  if  he  has  not  talent  and  you  feel  that 
he  has  no  right  to  succeed  in  a  high  degree  by  indirection 
and  artifice.?  You  are  socially  a  strong  man.  Your  interest 
in  friends  enables  you  to  take  men  right  along  with  you  as 
the  magnet  takes  along  steel  filings.  You  ought  to  have  been 
a  speaker  not  because  you  have  so  much  language  but  because 
you  would  remember  all  the  facts  and  put  it  so  strongly  as  to 
carry  conviction,  with  your  memory  so  good  and  enough 
body  to  give  it  support  and  strength  to  your  mind.  You 
remember  everything.  As  a  lawyer  you  could  remember 
enough  of  cases  to  cite  them  sufficiently  for  the  uses  of  the 
court,  the  opposing  counsel  and  clients. 

Your  first  impression  of  a  stranger  is  your  best.  You  read 
men  like  a  book,  and  then  you  have  the  power  of  moulding 
them.  Therefore  you  are  master  generally  where  you  are. 
The  love  of  home  is  strong  in  you,   and  wherever  you  may 
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rest  or  roam  the  place  you  call  home  is  the  dear  spot.  You 
are  orderly  inclined  to  systematise  whatever  you  do.  You 
remember  faces,  distances  and  magnitude  remarkably  well. 
You  are  a  good  reasoner  because  you  reason  from  facts.  You 
analyze  sharply,  and  generally  succeed  in  convincing  because 
you  illustrate  with  clearness  and  force.  Taking  your  head 
all  into  account  and  also  considering  your  temperament  and 
constitution,  you  are  powerful  bodily  and  vigorous  mentally. 
Your  intellect  taking  always  a  practical  form  and  analyitical 
and  historic  basis,  so  that  your  reasonings  are  not  above  the 
masses.  Ycu  are  courageous  and  earnest.  You  are  deter- 
mined and  steadfast.  You  are  sympathetical  and  kind 
hearted.  You  are  ambitious  yet  so  social  that  you  never 
seem  to  your  friends  to  be  above  them.  Whatever  rank  you 
may  hold  really  in  the  scale  of  thought  and  power  they  never 
think  you  feel  that  you  are  superior  to  them.  You  have  a 
great  deal  of  natural  democracy,  and  though  you  feel  great- 
ness and  power  you  are  not  inclinecf  to  cringe  to    anybody." 

J.  H.  Noteware  was  born  in  Sheffield,  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  March  10,  181 7.  His  grand  parents  on  his 
father's  side  were  Germans— his  grandfather  being  a  Hessian 
under  Burgoyne,  with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
became  of  necessity,  as  he  afterward  did  by  choice,  a  citizen 
of  the  new  republic.  On  his  mother's  side  he  is  a  full  blooded 
Connecticut  Yankee. 

At  a  very  early  age  Jacob  Noteware,  the  fathei*  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  removed  to  Owego,  New  York — then  in 
the  far  west — where  he  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  wild  land,  covered  with  heavy  timber.  He 
wrestled  manfully  with  the  sturdy  forest  pine,  hemlock  and 
beech  until  near  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1854  he  removed  to 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  i860.  James  lived  with 
his  father  working  on  the  farm  and  attending  district  school 
until  prepared  to  officiate  as  teacher  in  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts. His  parents  being  in  moderate  circumstances,  were 
not  enabled  to  give  him  a  classical  education  and  scarcely 
full  advantage  of  the  very  ordinary  district  school.  The  best 
part  of  his  textual  knowledge  was  gained  by  personal  indus- 
try.    After  finishing  his  day's  work  on  the  farm,  by  the  aid 
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of  a  pine  knot  torch-light  he  would  pursue  his  studies  late 
into  the  night.  By  this  means  he  gained  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  of  practical 
surveying.  In  the  latter  branch  he  became  quite  noted  for 
his  field  work,  as  an  active  surveyor  before  his  twentieth  year. 
He  followed  school  teaching  until  the  spring  of  1844  when 
he  removed  to  Galesburg,  Illinois.  In  Galesburg  he  was 
engaged  as  school  teacher  until  the  spring  of  1846.  In  April 
of  this  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  S.  Colton,  a 
daughter  of  C.  S.  Colton,  a  man  of  much  influence  in  cen- 
tral Illinois  and  now  one  among  the  wealthiest  citizens  in  that 
portion  of  the  state.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  Mr.  Colton  was  elected  one  of 
its  directors  and  has  held  that  position  ever  since.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  trustees  of  Knox  College,  a  position  he  has 
filled  with  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  of  the  institution  from 
an  early  date  in  its  history. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Noteware  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  with  his  father-in-law,  in  which  he 
continued  until  the  spring  of  1S50.  The  old  forty-niners 
having  created  a  gold  fever  throughout  the  land  it  was  caught 
by  Mr.  N.  and  with  a  horse  team  he  crossed  the  plains  to  the 
new  El  Dorado.  He  engaged  in  mining  on  Feather  river,  for 
about  one  year.  He  was  then  engaged  by  Capt.  Knight,  in 
behalf  of  the  Howland  &  Aspinwall  line  of  Ocean  steamers, 
as  principal  adviser  in  San  Francisco,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a 
year  with  perquisites  amounting  to  as  much  more.  After  one 
year's  service  he  returned  to  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  resumed 
the  mercantile  business  with  his  father-in-law,  in  which  he 
remained  until  the  spring  of  1855,  when  he  moved  to  Chicago 
and  engaged  in  real  estate  and  produce  business.  In  the 
spring  of  1857  he  removed  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  his 
family,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  putting  down  border 
ruffianism  and  making  of  the  disorganized  territory  a  free 
state.  He  shared  with  those  sturdy  pioneers  all  the  toil  and 
pluck  necessary  to  insure  freedom  to  himself  and  posterity. 
During  his  first  year  in  Kansas  he  was  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture as  Territorial  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and 
served  faithfully  his  full  term  of  two  years.     He  did  much  in 
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framing  the  school  laws  of  that  territory  and  giving  common 
schools  a  successful  start. 

In  the  summer  of  i860  he  went  to  Denver,  Colorado,  hav- 
ing become  an  extensive  mail  contractor  in  that  territory. 
He  also  engaged  extensively  in  mining  and  mercantile  busi- 
ness, but  his  mining  enterprise  proved  a  failure  and  nearly 
absorbed  the  profits  arising  from  his  other  branches  of  business. 
In  1864  he  returned  to  Leavenworth,  and  from  thence  with 
his  family  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his  chil- 
dren. In  1867  he  returned  west  and  settled  in  Omaha  where 
he  engaged  in  real  estate. 

During  his  life  he  has  filled  many  places  of  official  trust  and 
profit  in  the  different  states  and  territories  in  which  he  has 
resided.  In  Colorado  he  was  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  after  a  sharp  contest  of  several  ballots  with  a  tie 
vote  the  contest  was  decided  by  Mr,  Noteware  in  casting  his 
vote  for  his  opponent. 

In  the  spring  of  187 1  he  was  elected  in  a  joint  session  of 
the  legislature  of  Nebraska  as  State  Superintendent  of  Immi- 
gration. He  entered  at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
with  his  accustomed  zeal,  and  by  energy  and  a  well  disciplined 
system  of  operation  has  done  a  work  in  a  few  months  time 
that  will  result  in  the  increase  of  our  population  by  immigra- 
tion of  many  thousands.  In  speaking  of  Mr,  Noteware  the 
Galesburg  Republican  says : 

"From  an  acquaintance  of  many  years  we  are  free  to  com- 
mend Colonel  Noteware  to  all  persons  in  search  of  homes  in 
the  west,  as  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  matters  pertaining  to 
lands  in  Nebraska,  and  elsewhere  in  the  west,  where  he  has 
for  several  years  occupied  different  positions  of  trust  and 
honor,  both  under  the  state  and  national  governments. 
Holding  the  position  that  he  now  does,  he  is  bound  to  faith- 
fully represent  the  interests  of  the  whole  state,  concerning 
the  agricultural  resources  and  developments  of  each  and  every 
part  thereof,  as  they  truly  and  actually  exist.  We  are  confident 
that  he  will  furnish  reliable  information." 

Politically  he  is  a  republican  and  in  religion  a  protestant, 
and  here  the  record  must  end. 


ELMER  S.  DUNDY, 


UNITED    STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR    NEBRASKA. 


n  ,^T  IS  DIFFICULT  to  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
d,\/A  "pen  portrait  "  of  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Dundy.  His  form 
"Kii^cl)  ^^*^  features — the  color  of  his  hair  and  eyes — his 
t^"*^  complexion — are  indescribable.  Dark  brown  hair,  and 
yet  diffused  with  light  ;  dark  eyes,  that  are  neither  bright  nor 
dull — ;i  brace  of  gems  sending  their  penetrating  light  to  the 
very  soul  of  things.  A  countenance  pleasant  and  yet  forbid- 
ding— the  very  picture  of  kindness,  and  yet  bearing  those 
unpleasant  lines  which  mark  him  as  the  stern  judge.  He  is 
very  companionable,  and  yet  his  most  intimate  associates  are 
surprised  at  the  manner  of  the  man.  They  know  him  and 
yet  they  know  him  not.  He  is  an  inexplicable  volume,  in 
which  is  treasured  the  most  profound  problems  of  life.  But 
the  book  is  sealed  to  all  save  himself.  He  deals  out  jottings 
from  its  fund  of  lore,  very  sparingly,  and  yet  one  of  those 
thoughts  are  worth  a  thousand  so  common  in  ordinary  life. 
But  a  description  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  man  is  impos- 
sible. With  a  few  incidents  in  his  life,  his  name  and 
his  record  are  left  to  the  future  historian  to  analyze  and 
develop. 

Elmer  S.  Dundy  was  born  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio, 
March  5,  1830.  His  parents  werenativesof  the  sanie  county, 
but  of  German  descent.  During  the  minority  of  Elmer,  he 
resided  at  home  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time,  which  was 
occupied  in  attending  school,  and  the  wanderings  of  a  wild 
boy.  He  is  emphatically  a  self  made  man,  having  no  educa- 
tion save  what  he  gained  in  the  common  schools  of   Ohio 
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and  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  teaching, 
which  he  followed  for  several  years.  During  his  twentieth 
year  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  W.  A. 
Wallace,  of  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania — at  the  present  time 
Speaker  of  the  Senate  of  that  state.  Mr.  Wallace  was  one  of 
the  best  lawyers  in  the  commonwealth,  and  as  a  statesman  he 
is  without  a  peer — being  the  head  of  the  democracy,  sharing 
the  labors  of  its  campaigns  and  securing  by  his  peculiar 
tactics  a  reasonable  success,  and  an  influence  worthy  the  cause 
he  advocates.  In  1853  Mr.  Dundy  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
presided  over  by  Judge  Burnside — one  among  the  best  judges 
in  the  state.  After  his  admission  he  continued  the  practice 
of  law  in  Clearfield  until  1857,  when  he  removed  to  Nebraska 
and  settled  in  Richardson  county,  where  he  continued  in  his 
profession  until  June,  1863. 

In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Council,  and 
re-elected  in  i860 — serving  with  credit.  He  was  an  active 
member,  watchful  of  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  a 
shrewd  debater  and  a  successful  advocate  of  every  measure 
calculated  to  develop  the  interests  of  his  adopted  state. 

In  June,  1863.  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln, 
through  the  influence  of  Sam  Daily,  then  delegate  in  Con- 
gress, as  one  of  the  three  United  States  Judges  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Nebraska.  Before  this  court  all  the  business  of  the 
territory  was  transacted.  During  the  following  winter  he 
was  nominated  for  the  same  office  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  and  commissioned  for  four  years.  He  held 
his  commission  until  the  admission  of  the  state,  when  the 
office  was  abolished,  and  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  the 
law. 

In  April,  1868,  he  was  nominated  by  President  Johnson, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  District  of  Nebraska,  which  position  he  still  holds, 
and  will  continue  to  so  do  during  the  natural  period  of  his 
life,  or  of  "good  behavior."  As  a  judge  he  is  possessed  of 
those  peculiar  qualities  which  render  his  judgments  just.  He 
is  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  and  detects  the  little  idiosyn- 
crasies of  human  life  with  amazing  correctness. 
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In  dealing  with  questions  of  law  he  is  clear  and  concise — 
giving  what  he  deems  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion. He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  laws  of  Congress, 
and  the  decisions  thereon  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  his 
decisions  he  gives  general  satisfaction — not  to  all — for  cic 
party  must  be  disappointed  or  defeated.  As  a  judge  he  does 
not  lose  himself  entirely  as  a  man,  but  the  humanity  within 
crops  out  like  rays  of  sunshine  through  the  darkening  clouds 
of  heaven.     A  late  writer  in  the  Omaha  Tribune  says: 

"To  know  him  well,  you  must  meet  him  in  familiar  social 
intercourse.  He  is  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  always  sym- 
pathizing with  those  in  trouble  or  want.  He  has  the  kindest 
of  hearts  toward  the  members  of  the  bar,  always  ready  to  help 
them  or  give  them  any  aid  in  his  power,  either  on  the  bench 
or  off,  when  it  will  not  conflict  with  his  sworn  duties  as  a 
judge;  and  one  strange  peculiarity  in  his  composition,  for 
one  who  has  occupied  the  position  of  judge  as  long  as  he  has, 
is  that  he  is  always  ready  and  anxious  to  deal  lightly  with 
those  who,  though  they  may  have  violated  the  law,  have  fam- 
ilies of  children  depending  upon  them  for  support ;  when 
such  a  man  is  presented  before  him  for  sentence,  his  failing — 
children — is  stronger  than  the  stern  mandates  of  the  law,  and 
if  it  be  possible  under  the  statute  will  inflict  on  them  a  very 
light  sentence.  One  would  think  that  a  man  dealing  with 
criminals  the  greater  portion  of  a  lifetime  would  become 
hardened  to  the  cries  of  desolate  households,  but  with  our 
humane  judge  be  it  said  to  his  praise,  that  he  still  has  a  heart, 
that  does  not  become  seared  over  by  place  and  power." 

In  1 86 1  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Robison,  a  native 
of  Ohio,  and  a  worthy  daughter  of  the  place  of  her  nativity. 
As  the  fruit  of  their  marriage,  they  have  three  children  living: 
Elmer,  Mary  M.  and  Luna  L.  One  deceased,  August  20, 
1870,  their  little  daughter,  Elva  A.,  aged  twenty  months. 
She  sleeps  in  a  neat  brick  cottage  in  the  flower  garden,  a  few 
rods  from  her  father's  house.  How  appropriate  her  burial 
place,  and  how  sacred  must  be  her  long  home — in  her  own 
little  cottage,  surrounded  by  shrubbery,  and  the  air  made 
fragrant  with  the  sweet  aroma  of  flowers,  trained  by  the  hands 
of  loving  parents.  That  quiet  little  spot,  so  near  home,  is 
26 
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enough  to  rob  death  of  its  sting  and  the  grave  of  its  victory. 

Politically  he  works  with  the  republican  party,  and  is  a 
decided  success,  as  he  is  in  everything  he  undertakes.  Failure 
is  an  obsolete  word  in  his  vocabulary.  Since  his  elevation  to 
the  bench  he  has  wisely  abstained  from  personal  electioneer- 
ing contests,  but  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  his  mind  in 
reference  to  the' great  political  measures  which  agitate  the 
country,  and  divide  the  people  into  parties.  At  the  same 
time,  he  remembers  that  all  parties  are  composed  of  citizens 
of  one  great  republic,  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
her  laws. 

As  a  business  man.  Judge  Dundy  has  acquired  a  property 
sufficient  to  give  him  a  good  support,  independent  of  the 
emoluments  of  office.  He  owns  a  neat  residence  in  Falls  ■ 
City — his  homestead — besides  considerable  property  in  the 
country.  There  is  not  a  person  in  Falls  City,  or  in  the  state, 
who  commands  a  more  profound  respect  than  does  the  Judge. 
He  is  honored  in  his  business  and  official  capacity,  as  well  as 
a  citizen,  a  neighbor,  a  friend,  a  husband,  and  a  father. 
Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  the  honors  so  worthily  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  so  meekly  borne. 


AM  ASA  COBB. 


rENERAL  COBB  is  a  native  of  Palestine,  Crawford 
county,  Illinois,  where  he  was  born  September  27, 
1823.  He  is  of  English  ancestry,  his  progenitors 
having  emigrated  to  America  in  early  Colonial  days. 
His  father  was  in  the  war  of  181 2  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Plattsburg.  He  died  in  the  early  boyhood  of  Amasa, 
leaving  a  family  of  twelve  children — Amasa  being  next  to 
the  youngest.  While  a  boy  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
pushed  out  in  the  world  to  care  for  himself,  working  at 
different  branches  of  business,  finally  obtaining  a  place  as 
clerk  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  in  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  where  he  continued  one  year.  In  1842  he  removed 
to  Grant  county,  Wisconsin  ;  engaged  in  lead  mining  for 
four  years  Avith  poor  success. 

While  in  Terre  Haute  he  accidentally  obtained  the  works 
of  Blackstone  and  during  his  clerkship  he  read  them  through, 
continuing  study  during  his  mining  in  Wisconsin.  In  the 
spring  of  1847  ^""^  volunteered  in  the  Second  (for  the  war) 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  Colonel  James  Collins. 
He  served  as  private  in  Company  B,  but  was  on  detailed  duty 
as  Sergeant  Major,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stephen  G. 
Hicks.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  mustered  out  at 
Alton,  Illinois.  During  his  service,  while  in  camp  at 
Tampico,  Puebla,  and  City  of  Mexico,  he  prosecuted  his  law 
studies,  having  taken  a  few  books  with  him  for  the  purpose. 
On  his  return  lo  Wisconsin  he  settled  in  Iowa  county,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in  the  small  town 
of  Highland,  in  the  same  county.  He  remained  here  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  some  four  years.     During  this  time 
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he  married  Mrs.  Sudduth.  In  1850  he  was  elected  District 
Attorney  and  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in  1852;  serving 
two  full  terms  of  four  years.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Mineral 
Point,  county  seat  of  Iowa  county,  where  he  continued  until 
March,  1871.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate; 
served  two  years.  In  1856  he  opposed  the  Milwaukee  and 
La  Crosse  Railway  Company's  scheme  for  gobbling  up  the 
land  that  had  been  granted  by  Congress  to  the  state  to  aid  in 
internal  improvements.  After  the  close  of  his  senatorial 
term  he  continued  his  war  against  the  monopoly  and  was  the 
most  prominent  in  the  expose  of  bribery  and  corruption  by 
which  these  lands  were  obtained,  and  in  a  later  session  of  the 
legislature  had  the  whole  affair  investigated  and  a  brand 
placed  upon  the  transaction.  The  part  Mr.  Cobb  took  in 
this  affair  gained  him  great  popularity  with  the  people  and  to 
that  one  fact  he  is  largely  indebted  for  the  honors  afterwards 
conferred  upon  him. 

After  the  expose  in  the  legislature  of  1855  one  of  the 
principal  operators  in  the  corruption  ring  obtained  a  nomina- 
tion for  the  legislature  in  1859,  on  the  democratic  ticket. 
Mr.  Cobb  had  resolved  on  the  close  of  his  previous  term  in 
the  senate  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  office  holding,  but 
when  he  learned  that  this  particular  nomination  was  made, 
he  accepted  a  nomination  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  after 
a  very  warm  canvass  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  In 
i860  he  was  re-elected  and  on  the  organization  of  the  House 
in  January,  1861,  was  elected  Speaker,  and  served  with 
marked  ability  for  promptness,  impartiality  and  correctness 
of  decision.     In  the  called  session  in  May  he  was  re-elected 

Speaker. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  extra  session  of  the  legislature, 
in  May,  1861,  Mr.  Cobb  was  appointed  by  Governor  Randall, 
Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers.  He 
immediately  set  to  work  raising  and  organizing  the  Regiment. 
He  left  Madison,  Wisconsin,  with  his  regiment  on  the  24th 
of  July,  and  after  remaining  under  orders  at  Baltimore  some 
ten  days,  arrived  at  Washington  City  early  in  August  and 
went  into  camp  on  Meridian  Hill.  After  remaining  there 
drilling  his  regiment   and  completing  their  equipment  until 
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the  night  of  the  fourth  of  September,  he  was  ordered  across 
the  Potomac   at  chain  bridge,  to  reinforce  General  Baldy 
Smith,  who,  with  the  Vermont  Brigade  was  then  holding  the 
right  of  the  defences  of  Washington.     Colonel  Cobb's  regi- 
ment crossing  the  river  was  first  temporarily  and  afterwards 
permanently  attached  to  the  First  Brigade  of  Smith's  Division. 
General  W.  S.  Hancock  soon  afterwards  assumed  command 
of  said  Brigade  and  held  it  until  after  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
a  year  later.     Colonel  Cobb  being  the  senior  Colonel  of  the 
Brigade,    he  was  often    in   command  and  performed    much 
important  duty.     The  Division  to  which  he  belonged  being 
one  of  the  first  to  land  on  the  Peninsula,  in  March,  1862, 
he   participated  in  all  of  the  operations  of  that  campaign. 
He  led  the  Brigade  which  turned  the  rebel  left  and  decided 
the  contest  at  Williamsburgh  on  the  fifth  of  May,  1862,   for 
which  he  was  breveted    Brigadier  General,  and  his  command 
complimented  on  the  field  of  battle  by  General  McClellan. 
Col.  Cobb  also  bore  a  conspicuous  part  and  received  special 
commendation  of  his  superior  officers  in  the  several  engage- 
ments known  as  Golden's  Farm,  Savage  Station,  White  Oak 
Swamp  and  Malvern  Hill.     His  command  being  attached  to 
the  Sixth  Corps,  commanded  by  Major   General  William  B. 
Franklin,  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of  General  Pope,  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  and  was  just  in  time  not  to  relieve  him 
at  the  second  Battle  of  Bull  Run.     After  this  battle  and  while 
the   Union  army  was  withdrawing  to   Washington,  General 
Cobb  was  placed  in  command  of  the  rear  guard  at  Cub  Run, 
which  position  he  held  during  the  evacuation  of  Centreville. 
Early  in  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  September  16, 
1862,  General  Hancock  was  detached  from  his  Brigade  to 
take    the    command.     Major    General    Richardson    having 
been  mortally  wounded.     Thereupon  General  Cobb  assumed 
command  of  the  Brigade,  which  he  held  for  about  six  weeks, 
when  he  was  relieved  by  Brigadier  General  Calvin  E.  Pratt. 
Returning   to   his   regiment.    General    Cobb    continued   in 
command  of  it  until  the  following  January.     Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,   in  which   General   Cobb  led  his 
regiment,   he  determined  to  resign,  which  he  did  early  in 
January. 
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At  the  election  of  1862,  General  Cobb,  while  yet  in 
the  army,  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Thirty- 
Eighth  Congress. 

In  1864,  Congress  adjourned  on  the  fourth  of  July.  The 
rebel  raid  on  Washington  City,  under  Early,  took  place 
shortly  after.  Indeed,  that  July  was  about  the  darkest  month 
of  the  war.  It  was  generally  feared  that  Grant  would  be 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Petersburgh  and  Richmond  in 
order  to  defend  Washington.  The  army  was  melting  away 
by  sickness  and  desertion.  A  draft  was  impending  throughout 
the  North.  Enormous  bounties  were  being  offered  by  nearly 
every  town  and  city  with  but  few  enlistments,  other  than 
those  of  bounty  jumpers.  Under  these  circumstances,  soon 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  General  Cobb  tendered 
his  services  to  the  Governor  of  his  state,  to  raise  and  lead 
another  regiment.  His  offer  being  accepted  he  was,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  August,  1864,  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
Forty-Third  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  and  immedi- 
ately entering  upon  the  work  of  raising  his  regiment,  he  had 
it  organized  and  equipped  within  a  month  and  left  Mil- 
waukee for  the  front  on  the  ninth  of  September. 

Upon  arriving  at  Nashville,  he  was  ordered  ^vith  his  regi- 
ment to  Johnsonville,  on  the  Tennessee  river  and  placed,  in 
command  of  that  post.  Here  he  continued  until  the  meeting 
of  Congress.  It  was  while  Colonel  Cobb  was  in  command 
here  that  the  place  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  rebels 
under  General  Forrest,  with  a  greatly  superior  force.  After 
continuing  the  attack  for  three  days  and  nights  and  destroy- 
ing a  large  amount  of  government  property,  including  fourteen 
steam  transports,  the  rebels  withdrew. 

In  the  meantime  Colonel  Cobb  was  re-nominated  and 
re-elected  to  Congress.  About  the  ist  of  December,  1864, 
Colonel  Cobb  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
Washington  in  order  to  resume  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  upon 
the  5th  of  March,  1865,  he  was  again  ordered  to  his  regiment. 

Upon  returning  to  Tennessee  he  found  his  regiment  scat- 
tered along  the  Chattanooga  railroad,  with  headquarters  at 
Deckerd.  Reporting  for  duty  to  Major  General  Milroy,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  third  brigade  of  that   officer's 
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command,  where  he  remained  until  the  20th  of  June,  when 
he  was  relieved  and  ordered  to  take  his  regiment  home  to  be 
mustered  out  of  the  service.  Returning  to  Milwaukee 
with  his  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  on  the  7th 
day  of  July,  1865.  We  will  only  here  add  that  Colonel 
Cobb's  services  under  his  last  commission  were  rendered 
without  pay  or  allowance  of  any  kind  from  the  government. 
General  Cobb  was  again  nominated  and  elected  to  Congress 
in  1866. 

In  July,  1868,  upon  the  call  of  his  state  in  the  House  he 
introduced  a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  to  bring  in  a  bill  providing  for  taxing  the  interest 
on  government  bonds.  This  resolution  passed  the  House 
and  although  it  received  the  votes  of  many  if  not  a  majority 
of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  republican  members  it  was 
bitterly  assailed  both  in  Congress  and  by  the  press.  After  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  and  his  return  to  his  home  a  strong 
combination  was  formed  against  his  re- nomination,  but  after 
a  contest  of  unprecedented  interest  and  warmth  in  that  cold 
region,  he  was  nominated  for  the  fourth  time  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote  and  at  the  election  received  a  much  larger 
majority  than  ever  before. 

But  although  triumphant  both  before  his  party  and  the 
people  it  was  during  this  contest  that  he  formed  the  deter- 
mination not  to  be  again  a  candidate. 

In  1870  he  made  arrangements  to  go  further  west 'upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  Congress,  and  immediately  after 
the  organization  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  he  removed  to 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Nebraska,  and  the 
practice  of  the  law. 


JOHN    IRWIN    REDICK. 


OHN  I.  REDICK   is  a  native  of  Wooster,  Wayne 
^  ^^    county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  July  29,  1828.     He 

^^  is  of  Scotch  descent.  His  paternal  grandfather  was 
for  a  number  of  years  a  judge  of  one  of  the  courts 
in  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  a  native  of  the  land  of 
Penn ;  moved  to  Ohio  in  1824;  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Wooster,  on  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born.  He 
was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  seven  children.  His  father 
accumulated  a  large  fortune  during  his  residence  in  Ohio,  but 
by  an  unfortunate  speculation  in  1834  lost  his  entire  property 
and  thereby  left  his  family  nearly  destitute.  The  mother 
having  died  in  1830,  the  care  of  a  large  family  devolved  upon 
the  father.  He  kept  them  together  until  his  failure.  His 
severe  losses  so  discouraged  him  that  he  abandoned  business 
to  some  extent  and  the  oldest  son,  not  then  of  age,  took  charge 
of  the  wreck  and  made  the  best  possible  use  of  the  scattered 
remnants,  managing  so  as  to  save  the  homestead,  after  payinrg 
all  outstanding  debts.  This  loss  deprived  the  children  of  the 
means  of  education;  leaving  them  only  a  place  to  stay,  which, 
by  a  poetical  imagination  could  be  called  a  home. 

John  worked  under  his  brother  until  his  sixteenth  year, 
attending  district  schools  for  a  few  terms,  thereby  acquiring 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches.  At 
this  age,  becoming  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  the  limited 
advantages  of  home,  he  struck  out  in  the  world  for  himself. 
His  first  stopping  place  was  in  Delaware,  Delaware  county,, 
Ohio,  where  he  engaged  as  an  apprentice  to  a  tinner,  at  ;^2o 
for  the  first  year,  $40  for  the  second  and  $'j^  for  the  third — 
with  board  j  had  to  clothe  himself  out  of  his  wages.     Nathan 
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Williams,  his  ''boss,"  was  a  noble  pattern  of  a  man;  taking 
a  great  liking  to  young  John  he  soon  made  him  salesman,  by 
which  he  was  relieved  of  the  monotony  of  constant  bench 
work.     Mr.  Williams  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,   was  then 
about  thirty-two  years   old,  had  established  a  good  business, 
and  was  what  might  be  called  independent.     He  was  one  of 
nature's  noblemen;  honorable  in  all  his  dealings  and   as  true 
to  loyal  manhood  as  the  magnet  is  to  the  pole.     Mrs.  Wil- 
liams was  one  of  the  fairest  daughters  of  eve— well  educated, 
with  a  sweet  disposition  which  endeared  her  to  all  who  came 
within  range  of  her   influence.     Not  having  any  children  of 
their  own,  they  took  a  greater  interest  in  the  orphaned  appren- 
tice and  their  kindness  made  a  deep  impress  upon  his  mind 
which  has  had  its  influence  in  shaping  his  destiny  in  the  great 
battle  of  life.     Such  kindness  is  like  sunbeams  in  the  house- 
hold of  poverty.     The  world  needs  more  such  redeemers  to 
brighten  the  shadows  so  often  thrown  over  the  hearts  and 
homes   of  the  disconsolate  and    poverty  stricken   of  earth. 
She  was  accustomed  to  read  daily  lessons  from  the  Bible  and 
made  it  a  part  of  her  duty  to  read  from  the  good  book  for  the 
benefit  of  her  ward.     Her  fervent  piety  and  constant  kind- 
ness has  made  her  memory  very  sacred  to  Mr,  Redick,  who 
now  enjoys  better  days  through  the  encouragement  of  lessons 
received  during  the  months  of  his  apprenticeship.     Notwith- 
standing the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  his  restless 
spirit  could  not  be  content  and  after  a  year  and  a  half  service, 
he  felt  the  irrepressible  necessity  of  once  more  pushing  out  in 
the  world.     Mr.   Williams  endeavored  to  dissuade  John  from 
leaving,  as  he  deemed  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  boy.     But 
reason,  persuasion  or  threats  did  not  avail,  and  seeing  that 
the   "apprentice  boy"   was  determined  in   his  purpose,  he 
finally  gave  his  consent.     It  was  cold  January  weather  and  the 
boy,  without    money,  had  determined   to  try  the  cold,  cold 
world.     He  was  furnished  with  a  dozen   lamps  that  he  could 
"peddle"  by  the  way  and   thus  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
of   journeying    through    a    strange    land,    among   strangers. 
When  his  lamps  were  exhausted  he  made  a  stop  at  a  place 
called  Lebanon,  Ohio,  about  eighty  miles  distant  from  Dela- 
ware.    Being  without   money  and  without  education  he  was 
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compelled  to  seek  employment  and  accordingly  determined 
to  take  a  "tilt"  at  blacksmithing.  He  continued  with  his 
employer  about  twenty  months  and  then  concluded  that  his 
slender  frame  and  delicate  mould  was  not  well  adapted  to  the 
muscular  labor  of  a  brawny  smith.  On  the  first  day  of  May, 
1848,  he  was  engaged  in  shoeing  a  large  horse  and  having 
driven  three  or  four  nails,  the  horse  kicked  him  about  twenty 
feet.  Recovering  himself  he  went  to  the  bench,  deliberately 
laid  off  his  apron  and  swore  that  he  "would  never  perform 
another  day's  work  of  manual  labor  in  his  life  "  and  he  has 
faithfully  kept  his  word.  He  returned  immediately  to  Woos- 
ter,  after  an  absence  of  about  three  and  a  half  years. 
Through  the  advice  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  place,  he 
was  persuaded  to  enter  school,  and  promised  aid  to  assist  him 
in  acquiring  a  liberal  education.  Professor  E.  Morgan  Par- 
rott,  then  the  head  of  a  high  school,  guaranteed  his  tuition 
until  enabled  to  return  the  means  thus  advanced.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  school  two  and  a  half  years  without  losing  a 
day.  Mr.  Parrott  gave  him  every  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment; even  took  him  to  Cincinnati  to  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Anatomy  in  a  medical  college  in  which  he  was 
Professor. 

Mr.  Redick  soon  became  a  favorite  with  the  citizens  gener- 
ally and  if  he  had  a  part  in  any  exhibition  it  was  sure  to  draw 
a  full  house.  In  1850  he  was  admitted  to  the  Delaware 
College,  in  Delaware,  an  institution  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  He  continued  at  this  college  for  two 
years  and  in  the  meantime  was  reading  law,  (as  he  had  been 
for  some  two  years  previous),  with  Eugene  Pardee,  a  leading 
lawyer  of  Wooster  and  a  great  friend  of  Martin  Van  Buren. 
In  1852  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Ohio, 
before  Judge  Barclay,  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  purchased, 
on  credit,  a  law  library  costing  some  ^500  and  went  immedi- 
ately to  Lansing,  Michigan,  then  a  new  town  with  but  little 
legal  business.  He  united  with  his  law  practice  a  real  estate 
department  and  was  made  the  agent  of  Henry  H.  Crapo, 
afterwards  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  to  sell  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  and  about  the  capital.  This  gave  him  a  start  and  a 
reputation  which  secured  a  large  patronage  from  those  who 
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had  real  estate  to  sell.  His  prompt  attention  to  business  and 
punctual  renaittances,  gained  the  good  will  of  all  with  whom 
he  had  business  transactions.  He  continued  in  this  line  until 
his  removal  to  Nebraska  in  October,  1856,  having  made  in 
his  Lan.cing  enterprise  about  ;^6,ooo  or  $7,000. 

During  his  residence  in  Michigan  he  was  married  to  a  Miss 
Mary  E.  Higby,  a  daughter  of  Enoch  Higby,  an  old  resident 
merchant  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  a  most  estimable 
woman  and  a  faithful  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ; 
a  woman  who,  for  gentility  and  loveliness  of  character,  had 
no  rival.  She  died  in  Omaha  in  1864,  leaving  a  large  circle 
of  friends  to  mourn  her  loss. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  Mr.  Redick  with  his  two  boys, 
then  aged  about  seven  and  nine  years,  respectively,  removed 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  purchased  a  fine 
residence,  at  a  cost  of  ^20,000:  He  continued  his  residence 
at  this  place  for  about  one  and  a  half  years,  when  he  sold  his 
property  for  over  double  the  amount  he  gave  for  it,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Omaha.  During  his  residence  in 
Pittsburgh  he  became  acquainted  with  the  leading  business 
and  moneyed  men  of  that  city,  and  through  this  acquaintance 
was  enabled  to  negotiate,  in  connection  with  Mr.  C.  Briggs, 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Platte  Valley,  consisting  of  over 
25,000  acres,  at  $1.50  per  acre.  In  this  transaction  Mr. 
Redick  made  about  $30,000  as  his  share  of  the  profits. 

Returning  to  Omaha  in  the  spring  of  1866,  soon  after  the 
sale  of  his  Pittsburgh  property,  he  purposed  closing  his  legal 
practice,  but  was  so  pressed  with  urgent  demands  for  his 
services  that  he  finally  concluded  to  retain  his  place  at  the 
bar.  In  the  winter  of  1861-2,  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  E.  M. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Redick  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Count  of  the  United  States,  having  several  important  cases, 
involving  large  interests  in  Nebraska.  In  1864  he  was  sent 
as  a  representative  of  the  war  democracy  of  Nebraska  to  the 
Baltimore  convention  and  after  much  discussion  >vas  admitted 
with  his  brother  delegate  to  seats  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President.  Mr. 
Redick  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Nebraska  delegation,  and 
in  casting  the  vote,  by  states,  he  responded  in  his  peculiar 
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manner  by  saying,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  tone,  that  "Nebraska 
casts  her  six  votes  for  Abraham  Lincoln — the  second  saviour  of 
the  world."  This  expression  was  taken  up  by  the  copper- 
head press  of  the  country  as  being  blasphemous,  but  by  the 
ides  of  November,  they  were  compelled  to  swallow  it.  In 
i860  he  was  elected  as  a  democrat  to  the  Territorial  Legislature 
and  voted  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Territory,  over  the  veto 
of  Governor  Samuel  Black,  a  warm  personal  friend,  but 
estranged  by  this  act.  This  was  the  first,  last  and  only  vote 
by  a  democrat  on  that  side  of  the  house. 

As  a  lawyer  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bar  ;  having  more 
cases  than  any  other  attorney  in  Omaha.  In  his  own  peculiar 
style  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  power  in  any  court.  He 
takes  his  case  before  the  jury  with  great  vigor  and  confidence, 
never  indulging  in  sentimental  addresses,  but  with  a  quick 
western  readiness  and  shrewdness  dashes  furiously  into  his 
subject  and  at  the  first  onslaught  takes  complete  control  of 
the  jury,  leading  them  at  will.  He  never  takes  a  case 
expecting  to  loose  it.  He  prosecutes  every  scheme  to  which 
he  puts  his  hands  to  a  successful  issue.  To  this  we  have 
honorable  testimony.  Some  two  years  ago  Mr.  Colfax,  our 
Vice  President,  was  on  his  way  to  the  mountains  and  was 
bent  on  passing  Omaha  in  silence,  but  Mr.  Redick  undertook 
to  bring  him  before  an  audience  and  did  so.  Mr.  Colfax 
said  that  he  had  been  "  captured  and  made  a  prisoner  of  war 
after  a  determined  defence."  Such  was  the  indomitable  will 
of  the  eccentric  John  I.  Redick. 

His  style  of  address  is  inimitable.  Never  did  John  I. 
commence  an  argument  without  first  giving  his  adversary  the 
benefit  of  his  pleasantry,  punns,  or  satire,  most  skillfully 
perpetrated.  His  audacity  (it  may  deserve  a  milder  name), 
in  the  employment  of  this  style  of  address,  gives  him  a 
decided  advantage  over  his  opponent,  as  it  is  always  turned 
into  a  felicitons  illustration  of  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is 
related  that  he  was  once  called  on  by  a  professional  brother 
for  a  conveyance  to  a  political  meeting  some  miles  distant, 
which  the  latter  was  engaged  to  address.  Mr.  Redick  readily 
accompanied  him.  The  gentleman  closed  a  long  address  as 
follows  :      "Gentlemen,  I  am  not  the  speaker  who  calculated 
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to  address  you ;  my  few  desultory  remarks  are  merely  prepar- 
atory to  the  splendid  speech  Mr.  Redick  is  prepared  to  give 
you;  fellow-citizens,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Redick." 

The  game  was  only  half  played.  Mr.  Redick  was  apt  in 
repartee.  As  soon  as  the  applause  subsided  he  said :  "  Fel- 
low-citizens, I  just  want  to  tell  you  how  this  matter  stands. 
This  man  solicited  of  your  speaker  the  opportunity  to  deliver 
a  speech  which  he  has  got  off  some  ten  times  in  my  hearing. 
When  he  got  ready  to  start  hecame  to  me  and  said  his  clothes 
were  too  poor,  and  that  he  had  no  conveyance  and  was  hard 
up.  I  always  feel  sorry  for  a  man  in  that  fix ;  so  I  helped  him 
all  I  could.  Said  I,  'I'll  lend  you  my  clothes  and  carry  you 
down.'  Gentlemen,  do  you  see  the  coat  he  has  on  ?  Broad- 
cloth ;  it  cost  me  ^35  ;  do  you  see  that  elegant  vest  ?  It  cost 
me  $8.  And  those  pants  cost  me  $15.  Gentlemen,  I  can 
tell  you  what  every  rag  he  has  on  cost  me. ' '  (Here,  says 
Redick,  I  heard  behind  me  a  loud  whisper,  'Redick.')  "  Yes, 
gentlemen,  I  can  do  that.  I  came  from  Michigan — all  hon- 
est men  come  from  there  ;  this  man  is  a  nice  fellow  and  comes 
from  Michigan,  but,  gentlemen,  he  will  lie  a  little."  Mr, 
Redick  says  he  got  the  best  end  of  the  joke,  and  the  reader 
will  concur. 

Mr.  Redick  is  numbered  among  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
west.  He  came  to  Omaha  in  1856  with  about  $6,000  and  in 
1871  was  worth  $250,000,  all  gained  by  earnest  application 
and  by  the  natural  advantages  offered  to  business  men  by  the 
climate,  and  soil  of  Nebraska  and  energy  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Redick  is  not  only  a  business  man,  but  he  is  generous 
in  the  distribution  of  his  money.  On  one  occasion  a  young 
lawyer  applied  to  him  for  a  loan  of  money  on  a  valuable 
watch.  A  hundred  dollars  was  given  him  and  no  security 
required.  His  annual  charities  amount  to  thousands.  He 
remembers  the  scriptural  injunction,  "  he  that  giveth  to  the 
poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord."  With  such  security  John  I. 
must  be  rich. 

Mr.  Redick  is  a  jovial,  social  soul,  happy  as  he  goes  along. 
He  has  no  grudge  to  be  worked  out  in  the  hereafter.  Phys- 
ically he  stands  five  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches  in  his  boots 
and  weighs  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.     He  is  slim  built. 
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fair  proportion  and  of  familiar  address  ;  an  active  brain  and 
an  even  temperament.  He  has  good  command  of  himself; 
is  angry  only  as  the  flint  bears  fire ;  is  much  attached  to  home 
and  friends  ;  is  very  indulgent  and  readily  wins  the  good  will 
of  others.  He  would  never  make  a  fighter,  there  is  not 
enough  of  the  gross  animal  about  him.  He  has  large  indi- 
viduality ;  is  strongly  marked  with  eccentricity  ;  is  benevo- 
lent and  indulgent ;  keeps  his  own  counsel  ;  listens  to  advice 
and  then  does  as  his  own  mind  directs;  is  a  lover  of  the 
beautiful;  enjoys  friends  and  home  ;  has  much  poetry  written 
in  iambic  prose  ;  has  a  good  memory  of  faces  and  places  ; 
reasons  well  from  analogy  ;  is  a  good  judge  of  human  nature  ; 
has  a  full  share  of  magnetic  influence,  insuring  him  a  com- 
manding presence.  With  his  peculiar  temperament  and 
indomitable  energy  he  always  pushes  to  successful  issues  every- 
thing he  undertakes.  Failure  is  an  obsolete  word  in  the 
vocabulary  of  John  I.  Redick. 

In  the  impeachment  trial  of  David  Butler  Mr.  Redick  was 
retained  as  counsel  for  the  respondent  and  conducted  the 
defence  in  that  remarkable  trial.  The  points  he  made  and 
the  closing  argument  will  remain  a  fact  in  history  as  long  as 
Nebraska  remains  a  state.  The  feeling  engendered  by  that 
trial  will  continue  through  the  present  and  coming  gener- 
ations.    How  apt  are  the  lines  of  Dryden  when  he  says  : 

"  Frauds,  fears  and  fury,  have  possessed  the  State, 
And  fixed  the  causes  of  a  lasting  hate." 

In  this  trial,  as  well  as  in  all  others  in  which  he  has  ever 
engaged,  he  has  left  the  vivid  impress  of  a  successful  advocate. 

Mr.  Redick  is  a  faithful  worker  in  the  Republican  party. 
He  is  one  of  the  characters  portrayed  by  Roscommon,  whose 
ruling  passion  is  to — 

"  Love  rigid  honesty, 

And  strict  observance  of  impartial  laws." 

As  a  politician  he  is  not  a  seeker  of  place  or  power.  He 
leaves  that  field  to  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  ;  there- 
fore the  lines  of  Gray  cannot  be  applied  to  him  when  he  says  : 

"  How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place, 
Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base  ; 
They  love  the  cellar's  vulgar  joke, 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke." 

But  we  must  close  this  sketch,  having  barely  hinted  at 
many  qualities   with   which   his   mind   is  endowed.     True, 
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loyal,  honest,   fair-dealing,   frank  and  manlv  are  his  ruline 
traits  of  character.  "  ° 

Such  is  John  I.  Redick.  We  leave  him  to  the  good  graces 
of  Nebraskans,  with  the  full  assurance  that  in  the  comin?  ages 
he  will  wear  the  regal  crown  of  loyalty  and  manhood 
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EX-GOVERNOR     OF    NEBRASKA, 


HE  POPULAR  VOICE  places  Alvin  Saunders  in  the 
.•Aj.  ;•  first  rank  of  distinguished  Nebraskans.  This 
trcely  accorded  position  must  be  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing to  his  personal  feelings.  His  ambition  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  honorable  place  he  holds  in  the  good  will 
of  the  people  as  a  man  and  a  statesman  whose  acts,  public 
and  private,  did  so  much  to  develop  our  embryo  state,  and 
give  it  a  fair  start  in  the  path  of  empire. 

Mr.  Saunders  is  an  American  citizen.  He  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  living  issues  of  the  day  and  yet  he  is  not  a 
mere  politician,  for  he  rises  in  his  unselfish  devotion  to  public 
interest,  to  the  plane  of  a  statesman  and  a  philanthropist. 
This  peculiar  ingredient  of  his  character  has  disarmed  party 
hate  and  given  to  him  a  reputation  that  reaches  beyond  the 
borders  of  Nebraska  and  an  influence  as  potent  as  the  wants 
of  our  race.  He  is  emphatically  a  Nebraskan.  His  interests 
are  our  interests  and  his  success,  a  jewel  borne  in  our  crown 
of  glory.  Alvin  Saunders  is  a  native  of  Fleming  county, 
Kentucky,  where  he  was  born,  on  a  farm,  ten  miles  south  of 
Flemingsburgh,  July  12,  181 7.  His  father,  Gunnell  Saunders, 
was  a  native  of  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  but  removed  to 
Kentucky  when  a  young  man  and  located  first  in  Bourbon 
county  and  afterwards  in  Fleming.  His  father  was  a  descend- 
ant of  an  English  family ;  his  mother,  Mary  Mauzy,  was 
also  of  Virginia  birth  and  was  born  in  Culpepper  county ; 
but  as  her  name  indicates,  was  of  French  origin. 
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Gunnell  Saunders  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  trained 
his  boys,  five  in  number,  to  some  business  pursuit.  When 
Alvin  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  the  whole  family  movP'l 
from  Kentucky  and  located  near  Springfield,  Illinois.  Buc 
little  attention  was  then  given  to  education  in  Kentucky, 
and  especially  so  with  those  in  the  country,  or  of  moderate 
means,  and  our  hero,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  that  region, 
shared  the  fate  common  to  all  of  his  class  ;  nor  was  his  con- 
dition much  improved  by  removal  to  another  state,  for  the 
country  where  his  father  located  was  then  very  sparsely  settled 
and  consequently  a  very  poor  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
even  a  common  school  education.  A  school  was  taught  two 
miles  distant  from  where  his  father  lived,  for  only  three 
months  in  each  year  and  that  in  the  winter  season.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  received  only  the  first  rudiments  of 
an  education  and  here  he  would  have  rested  his  case  and 
passed  through  life  without  further  advancement,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  natural  taste  for  books  and  an  unusual  degree  of 
ambition  for  improvement  of  the  mind. 

A  few  years  later,  when  he  was  about  nineteen,  there  was 
some  excitement  in  his  neighborhood  about  the  settlement  of 
the  Blackhawk  Purchase.  This  country  lies  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  present  state  of  Iowa  and  received  the  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  purchased  from  the  celebrated 
Indian  chief  Black  Hawk  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  in  1833.  Alvin  begged  the  consent  of  his 
parents  to  allow  him  to  go  to  this  new  country,  promising  to 
take  care  of  himself  and  no  longer  be  a  charge  to  his  father 
for  support.  Consent  was  reluctantly  given  and  in  1836  he 
journeyed  to  what  is  now  called  Mount  Pleasant,  Henry 
county,  Iowa,  but  then  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  The 
town  contained  not  more  than  a  dozen  houses  and  but  four 
families.  Here  he  pitched  his  tent  determined  to  take  his 
chances  with  other  pioneers  in  that  far  off  uncivilized  country. 
His  means  were  limited  and  no  time  could  be  lost  in  finding 
something  to  do  whereby  he  could  earn  the  means  with  which 
to  pay  current  expenses.  First  he  hired  himself  to  a  farmer, 
but  soon  after  found  employment  as  a  clexk  in  a  small  dry 
goods  store  that  had  been  started  in  town.  This  business  he 
27 
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liked  very  much  but  his  education  was  too  limited  to  enable 
him  to  keep  his  place,  so  he  prevailed  on  a  teacher  to  take 
charge  of  a  night  school.  He  would  attend  to  his  duties  as 
clerk  in  daytime  and  at  night  attend  the  school.  In  this 
way  he  was  enabled  to  add  to  his  education  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  his  place  in  the  store.  He  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  building  up  a  most  successful  business.  After  a  few 
years  spent  as  clerk  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  an  older 
brother  and  for  many  years  they  conducted  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful trade.  This  is  a  worthy  example  for  young  men 
who  are  deprived   of  the  advantages  of  our  institutions  of 

learning.  . 

Governor   Alvin  Saunders   is  what  we   may  justly  call  a 
strictly  self-made  man,  for  nothing  but  good  and  commend- 
able ambition  coupled  with  industry  and  perseverance,  could 
ever  have  overcome  the  poverty  and  disadvantages  to  which 
he  was  subject.     As  soon  as  Mount  Pleasant  became  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  require  a  post-office  Mr.  Saunders  received  the 
appointment    of  postmaster,   a  position  that   he  filled  with 
great  credit   for  more   than   seven  years.     In   1846   he  was 
elected  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional   Con- 
vention under  which  the  State  of   Iowa  was  admitted  into 
the  Union.     In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  Iowa  State  Senate 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  that  day.     He  was 
uncompromisingly    opposed    to    the    Kansas    Nebraska   Bill 
which  opened   up  the  territories    for   the    introduction    of 
slavery.     No  more  slave  territory  was  his  motto.     In  1858  he 
was  re-elected  as  his  own  successor  and  was  still  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate  when  called  by  President  Lincoln  to  take 
the  office  of   Governor  of  Nebraska  Territory.     He  was  a 
deletjate  to    the  first    Republican   Convention   ever  held    in 
Iowa,  February  22,  1856,  and  has  ever  since  that  time  lieen 
an  active  member  of  the  party.     He  was  a  delegate  to   the 
Republican  National   Convention  at   Chicago  jn    i860,   and 
took  an  active  part  in  favor  of    the   selection    of    Abraham 
Lincoln    with  whom   he  was   personally  acquainted,   as  the 
candidate  for  President  of  the   United  States,   and  after   his 
nomination  spent  much   of   his   time   visiting  the   numerous 
Republican  Conventions  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and   publicly 
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urging  the  claims  of  the  nominees  for  election.  In  t86i  and 
only  a  few  days  after  his  inauguration,  President  Lincoln 
appointed  him  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Nebraska,  a 
position  he  held  for  six  years,  including  the  entire  period  of 
the  great  war  with  the  southern  febels  and  until  the  state  was 
admitted  into  the  Union.  The  duties  of  the  office  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  were  not  only  of  a  responsible  char- 
acter but  Avere  very  arduous  indeed.  He  not  only  had  the 
ordinary  duties  of  an  executive  office  to  perform  but  had, 
with  other  loyal  Governors,  the  responsible  work  growing  out 
of  the  great  rebellion,  and  besides  this  he  had  the  additional 
work  of  a  war  with  the  Indians  on  the  plains  to  contend 
with.  Settlers  on  the  frontier  and  emigrants  on  the  Avestern 
prairies  of  Nebraska  in  1864,  were  subjected  to  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife  of  the  border  savages  and  neither 
sex  nor  age  were  spared  ;  for  men,  women  and  children  were 
alike  attacked  and  stricken  down  by  these  inhuman  beings. 
Whole  families  of  frontier  settlers  and  train  after  train  of 
emigrants  were  either  killed  outright  or  what  was  worse, 
(and  particularly  so  with  females),  taken  prisoners  and  car- 
ried out  of  the  country.  That  was  truly  a  trying  time  for 
the  people  of  the  territory.  Nearly  all  the  able  bodied  men 
of  the  country  were  then  in  the  army  and  were  fighting  in 
the  South  to  save  the  nation  from  being  overthrown  by  the 
rebels.  But  the  emergency  was  met.  The  Governor  issued 
a  proclamation  calling  on  the  able  bodied  men  of  the  country 
to  volunteer  for  frontier  service  to  protect  our  people  from 
these  savage  foes.  To  this  call  a  hearty  and  cheerful  response 
was  given.  In  this  place  we  beg  leave  to  diverge  from  our 
subject  and  attend,  in  complimentary  terms,  to  the  charac- 
teristic promptness,  humane  and  self-sacrificing  conduct  of 
the  people  in  newly  settled  countries.  At  the  time  this  call 
was  made  there  was  not  a  dollar  in  the  territorial  treasury 
with  which  to  pay  the  men  for  their  services.  But  the 
Governor  assured  them  that  whatever  was  in  his  power  to  do 
should  be  done  to  secure  their  pay.  With  this  understanding 
they  proceeded  to  the  field  and  thereby  saved  their  country- 
men from  further  depredations.  Many  of  these  debts,  in 
shame  be  it  spoken,  are  yet  unpaid.     Governor  Saunders  was 
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for  many  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Union 
Pacific   Railway,  a  zealous  ad^vocate  of   a  trans-contmental 
highway  of  the  nation,  and  long  before  the  bill  passed  Con- 
gress he  had  marked  out  in  his  own  mind  the   route  where  it 
must  pass.     In  his  message  to  the  legislature   m    1861    he 
alluded  to  the  subject  in  the  following  language  :      "A  mere 
glance  at  the  map  of  the  country  will  convince  every  mtelh- 
gent  mind  that  the  great  Platte  valley  which  passes  through 
the  heart  and  runs  nearly  the  entire  length  of  Nebraska,  is  to 
become  the  route  for  the  great  central  railway  which  is  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  states  and  territories. 
Through  Nebraska  must  pass  within   a  few  years  not  only  the 
travel  and  trade  between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  o 
our  own  country,  but   also   most    of    the   trade   and   travel 
between  the  old  and  new  world."     This  prediction,  although 
made  at  a  time  when  but  few  knew  anything  about  where  the 
road  could  be  built  nor  indeed  whether  it  would  be  built  at 
all    shows  how  closely  he  was  watching  this  great  enterprise. 
When  the  bill  was  finally  passed  to  authorize  the  formation 
of  the  company  to  build  the  road,  he  was  made  by  Congress 
one  of  the  Commissioners  or  incorporators  to  give  practical 
form   to   the    measure.     Shortly   after   the   meeting   of    the 
Commissioners,  which  took  place  in   Chicago  in   1863,  the 
company  was  organized,  and  on   the  2d  day  of   December, 
186^,  ground  was  broken  at   the   initial    pomt   m    Omaha. 
Before    taking   the   spade   to   break   ground   for   this   great 
national  work,  Governor  Saunders  addressed  the  assembly  as 

follows  : 

Mr   President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  _ 

We  have  assembled  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  inaugu- 
rating the  greatest  work  of  Internal  Improvement  ever 
projected  by  man-an  improvement  which  is  to  unite  with 
iron  bands,  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  to 
connect  not  only  the  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  with  those 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  to  open  the  gateway  of  commerce 
for  the  Nations  of  the  Earth.  This  gigantic  enterpris^e,  which 
spans  a  continent,  is  destined  to  become  the  great  thorough- 
fare not  only  for  the  manufactured  articles  of  our  own  New 
England,  the  Agricultural  staples  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi,  and  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  but  also  the  silk  of  the  ladies,  the  manu- 
factures of  England  and  France,  and  the  Teas  of  China.  It 
may  indeed  be  appropriately  termed  the  "Nation's  Great 
Highway." 

This,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  no  mere  work  of  fancy,  or 
fiction,  but  a  substantial  reality.  The  people,  the  great 
masses,  have  taken  hold  of  it,  and  the  work  this  day  so  aus- 
piciously inaugurated,  is  destined  to  go  steadily  forward  to 
completion.  Whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  prudential 
war  measure  or  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, the  Nation  is  so  deeply  interested  in  its  speedy  comple- 
tion that  it  cannot  fail. 

The  parties  who  participate  here  to-day  in  this  initial  step, 
represent  the  diversity  of  interests  which  are  combined  to 
push  it  forward  to  a  complete  consummation  You  behold 
here  the  engineer,  the  mechanic,  the  laborer,  the  physician, 
the  lawyer,  the  capitalist,  the  editor,  the  telegraph  operator — 
all  taking  part  in  the  exercises  of  this  hour — and  of  such, 
throughout  the  whole  country,  is  composed  the  backers  of 
this  great  enterprise.  I  cannot  close  these  brief  remarks 
without  expressing  the  gratitude  which  I  feel  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  good  judgment 
which  they  have  displayed  in  giving  life  to  this  majestic  work, 
and  congratulating  the  people  of  the  whole  Union  on  its 
commencement  and  the  cheering  prospects  of  its  early  com- 
pletion." 

Governor  Saunders  closed  by  reading  the  subjoined  tele- 
gram from  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

"  New  York,  December  2,  1863. 
"  Committee  of  Arrangements,  etc.     To  Major  General  Dix  : 

General :  I  have  not  been  permitted  until  to-day  to  present 
to  the  President  your  communication  of  the  23d  of  November. 
He  directs  me  to  express  his  deep  regret  that  his  illness  will 
prevent  him  from  giving  expression  to  the  profound  interest 
he  feels  in  the  success  of  a  work  so  vast  and  beneficial  as  that 
which  you  are  about  to  inaugurate. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  HAY,  Assistant  Private  Secretary. 
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This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and 
a  part  of  the  noble  work  performed  by  Governor  Saunders 
for  Nebraska.  But  we  must  turn  to  another  phase  of  his 
official  career  as  indicative  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  estimate 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the 
government,  which  are  generally  mere  reflections  of  the  will 
of  the  people, 

In  the  Legislative  Assembly,  February  lo,  1865,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  passed  in  Council,  Ayes  10,  Noes  2 
— in  House  unanimously  : 

"Whereas,  The  Governor  of  this  Territory,  Honorable 
Alvin  Saunders,  in  his  Annual  Message  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session,  intimated 
that  he  would  not  ask  for  a  reappointment,  on  the  expiration 
of  his  present  term  of  office  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Legislative  Assembly  heartily  endorse  the 
general  policy  of  his  administration,  and  entertain  the  fullest 
confidence  in  his  integrity  and  patriotism  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
public  officer.     Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  that  His  Excellency,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  be  respectfully  but  urgently  requested 
to  reappoint  our  present  worthy  Executive  for  the  ensuing 
four  years. 

At  the  close  of  his  labors  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Territory  of  Nebraska,  the  Governor  published  to  the  people 
of  the  New  State  the  following  valedictory,  which  speaks  for 
itself  of  some  of  the  work  he  had  performed  for  the  people. 
The  Burlington  Hawkeye  says  : 

"  Honorable  Alvin  Saunders,  for  many  years  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  a  member  of  our  General 
Assembly,  has  just  been  relieved  of  his  duties  as  Governor  of 
Nebraska  by  the  admission  of  that  Territory  as  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.  In  retiring  from  the  office  which  he  had 
held  and  administered  with  distinguished  ability  and  faithful- 
ness for  six  years,  Governor  Saunders  issued  the  following 
address  to  the  people  of  that  new  and  flourishing  state  : ' ' 
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•'  TO   THE   PEOPLE   OF  NEBRASKA." 

Executive  Office,  ) 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  March  27,  1867.  j 

"I  have  this  day  received  official  notice  from  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  of  the  President's  Proclamation 
announcing  that  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  has  accepted  the 
conditions  proposed  by  Congress,  and  declaring  the  fact  that 
Nebraska  is  admitted  as  one  of  the  independent  states  of  the 
Union.  The  Governor  elect  under  the  state  organization 
being  now  ready  to  take  charge  of  the  office,  my  duties  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Territory  this  day  cease. 

"  I  take  pleasure,  before  retiring  from  this  office,  in  avail- 
ing myself  of  this  opportunity  of  returning  my  sincere  thanks 
to  the  people  of  the  territory  for  their  uniform  kindness,  and 
for  the  alacrity  and  promptness  with  which  every  official 
demand  upon  them  has  been  honored,  whether  in  war  or  in 
peace.  No  period  of  time  of  the  same  length  since  the 
organization  of  our  Government  has  been  so  eventful  and  full 
of  interesting  history  as  has  been  the  six  years  that  I  have 
been  honored  with  an  official  connection  with  the  people  of 
Nebraska  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  know  that  peace 
and  general  prosperity  now  prevail  throughout  our  whole 
country,  and  especially  to  know  that  no  country  can  truth- 
fully boast  of  greater  peace  or  more  genuine  prosperity  than 
can  Nebraska. 

"  Especially  do  I  feel  proud  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  territory.  Six  years  ago  the  debt  of  the  territory  was 
fully  two  dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  it,  and 
the  warrants  on  the  Treasury  were  selling  at  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Now  her  paper  is  at  par,  and 
she  is  ready  to  pay  every  dollar  of  her  indebtedness  of  what- 
ever character,  so  that  the  new  state  can  commence  her  career 
without  a  dollar  of  debt  hanging  over  her.  This  condition 
of  affairs,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  new  states,  and  gives  cause  for  mutual  and 
general  congratulation.  While  our  officers  and  people  have 
been  so  attentive  to  the  finances  of  our  country,  they  have 
not  been  idle  or  wanting  in  other  important  particulars,  for 
during  the  war  Nebraska  furnished  as  many  troops  as  any 
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Other  state  or  territory  in  proportion  to  their  population  and 
no  soldiers  from  any  quarter  showed  more  valor  and  made  a 
better  record  for  bravery  or  true  soldierly  conduct  than  did 
those  from  Nebraska.  So,  viewing  it  from  any  stand  point, 
I  feel  proud  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  occupy  so  con- 
spicuous, a  position  among'  a  people  so  patriotic,  prompt,  and 
appreciative.  With  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  people  of  our  new  state  and  for  its  great  success, 

"  I  am,  etc., 

"ALVIN   SAUNDERS." 

"  The  Omaha  Republican,  in  alluding  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Gov.  Saunders,  says  the  proud  record  of  the  territory 
during  the  war,  as  well  as  its  present  freedom  from  debt,  and 
prosperous  condition,  is  largely  due  to  his  patriotism,  untir- 
ing energy,  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  territory. 
*  It  is,'  says  the  Republican,  '  with  such  a  record  made  in  the 
history  of  Nebraska,  that  Governor  Saunders  retires  from 
official  connection  with  her  affairs.  It  is  honorable  to  him  as 
an  officer,  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  will  be  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  productive  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  state.  The  people  part  with  him  in  his  official 
capacity  with  regret,  and  follow  him  to  his  private  life  with 
the  benediction  well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.  He 
will  ever  retain  their  highest  esteem  as  an  officer,  a  citizen, 
and  a  man.'  " 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  Executive  chair.  Governor 
Saunders  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  banking,  a  business 
in  which  he  was  engaged  when  he  first  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  ;  also  to  the  building  of  the  Omaha  and 
Southwestern  railroad,  in  which  company  he  was,  soon  after 
its  organization,  elected  Vice  President  and  which  office  he 
now  holds.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Omaha  High  School ;  erecting  that  magnificent  build- 
ing which  we  trust  is  to  adorn  the  city  for  many  years  to  come. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  in  1868,  at  which  General  U.  S.  Grant  and  Schuyler 
Colfax  were  chosen  as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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In  the  summer  of  1870  the  name  of  Mr.  Saunders  was 
presented  for  Senatorial  honors  by  the  Omaha  Tribune  in  the 
following  eloquent  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  city  and  state. 
The  voice  however  was  not  heard  and  P.  W.  Hitchcock,  a 
very  worthy  man,  was  elected  to  the  position  for  which  Mr. 
Saunders  was  so  eminently  qualified.     The  Tribune  said  : 

"  From  the  highest  motives,  we  have  placed  the  name  of 
Alvin  Saunders  at  the  head  of  our  columns  as  a  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator.  Our  immediate  reasons  for 
this  course  of  action  are  so  well  known  that  we  need  not 
recapitulate  them  now.  But  a  close  examination  of  his 
record  has  confirmed  us  in  the  choice  we  have  made,  and 
given  us — as  we  can  give  others — the  firm  assurance  that  he 
is  worthy  of  the  high  honor  of  representing  the  youthful  and 
rapidly  growing  State  of  Nebraska  in  the  highest  branch  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Saunders  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Nebraska  by  the  late  lamented  President  Lincoln, 
a  few  days  after  his  inauguration,  and  was  thereafter  the  firm 
friend,  counsellor  and  supporter  of  that  great  man  and  pos- 
sessed his  entire  confidence.  He  at  once  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  office  ;  and,  during  the  war,  was  incessantly  and 
vigorously  at  work  in  the  great  cause  of  justice  and  freedom  ; 
first  in  raising  and  equipping  soldiers  for  the  battlefields  of 
the  rebellion,  and  afterwards  in  raising  and  organizing  troops 
for  service  on  the  plains,  to  protect  the  border  settlements 
from  savage  violence.  For  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  these  and  other  important  duties  to  his 
country  in  that  great  crisis  of  her  destiny,  he  received  not 
only  the  emphatic  approval  and  hearty  thanks  of  all  good 
citizens,  but  also  the  highest  praise  and  warmest  gratitude, 
personally  given,  of  President  Lincoln. 

''When  Governor  Saunders  first  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  the  territory  was  involved  in  debt  and  territorial 
warrants  were  being  hawked  about  the  streets,  offered  for  sale 
at  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  attention  of  the 
first  legislature  that  met  was,  therefore,  called  to  this  fact  by 
the  Governor  in  his  annual  message  ;  and  so  successful  was  he 
in  the  management  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  territory, 
that,  at  the  close  of  his  administration,   he  left  it  free  from 
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debt,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to 
pay  every  dollar  of  its  indebtedness.  The  fact  alone  entitles 
him  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  every  tax-payer  in  the 
state. 

"Omaha  especially  owes  him  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  ceaseless  and  untiring  energy  he  has  put  forth  in  her 
behalf;  for  from  the  first  day  of  his  residence  here  to  the 
present  hour,  he  has  labored  enthusiastically  and  in  every 
possible  way  for  the  advancement  of  her  interests  and  with 
the  ardent  desire  to  lift  her  to  the  proud  position  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  north-west.  Apart  from  the  private  enter- 
prises in  which  he  bore  so  important  a  part,  and  in  which,  by 
his  example,  he  inspired  so  many  others  to  action  which  has 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  city,  at  the  very  start,  he 
gave  freely  of  his  time  and  means  and  influence  to  secure  the 
proper  location  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  afterward 
was  equallv  zealous  and  efficient  in  his  efforts  to  have  the 
bridge  over  the  Missouri  so  located  as  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  Indeed  there  is  hardly  an  enter- 
prise looking  to  the  general  good  and  advancement  of  Omaha, 
with  which  he  has  not  been  identified,  and  to  which  he  has 
not  rendered  the  powerful  aid  that  has  chiefly  made  them 
successful.  The  city  gas  works,  the  street  railway,  the  new 
hotel  and  the  Omaha  and  Southwestern  railroad,  all  bear 
witness  to  his  zeal  and  generous  assistance,  and  are  all  identi- 
fied with  the  name  of  Alvin  Saunders.  We  need  not  say 
that  he  has  always  been  a  strong,  earnest,  unwavering  and 
unflinching  member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  a  powerful 
advocate  of  its  great  principles. 

'Y\\Q  personcl  oi  Governor  Saunders  is  our  idea  of  what  the 
character  and  appearance  of  a  Senator  from  a  stalwart  young 
western  state  should  be.  He  is  a  large-framed,  strongly-built 
man,  run  in  a  rugged  mould,  in  the  very  prime  and  maturity 
of  all  his  powers,  and  with  integrity  written  all  over  his  face. 
There  could  be  in  appearance,  in  character,  in  all  that  goes 
to  make  up  a  genuine  western  Senator,  no  better  man  to 
represent  Nebraska  in  Congress  than  Alvin  Saunders. 

To  this  estimate  of  character  there  is  given  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  people  of  the  state,  and  although  he  has  not 
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been  rewarded  for  his  efficient  administration  of  affairs 
through  the  dark  hours  of  our  territorial  history,  for  his  firm- 
ness, his  integrity,  his  manhood ;  yet  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  people,  with  one  voice,  will  say  "well  done 
good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  ever  been  true  to  us — go 
up  higher ; ' '  and  his  voice  will  be  heard  and  heeded  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  where  his  wisdom  and  prudence  and  manly 
bearing  will  give  to  our  state  a  glory  it  has  never  known. 


YMxA.N  RICHARDSON  is  the  business  manager  of  the 
Omaha  Herald — a  perfect  gentleman  of  southern  pro- 
clivities, and  without  exception  the  mildest  mannered 
and  closest  business  man  in  Omaha.  Lyman  has  a  good 
heart,  a  sweet  disposition,  and  an  honest  head.  He  is  quite 
reticent  to  strangers  but  very  genial  and  sociable  to  his  friends. 
He  never  abuses  any  man  nor  will  any  man  ever  abuse  him. 
He  is  true,  faithful  and  a  very  hard  worker. 

As  a  writer  Lyman  is  slyly  caustic,  sharply  pert  and  pointed, 
gets  in  frequently  the  most  pleasing  "cuts"  and  never  fails 
to  make  a  point.  He  is  the  religious  Sunday  writer  of  the 
Home  Gossip  in  the  Herald,  and  his  sentiments  therein  por- 
tray his  good  heart. — Anonymous. 
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I  VERY  EXPRESSION  of  life,  and  even  the  very 
secret  thoughts  of  the  soul  are  revealed  through  the 
light  and  shade  and  form  of  the  human  brain,  face, 
and  figure.  We  have  in  this  instance  an  expressive, 
not  to  say  a  speaking  countenance.  Through  it  we  have  a 
sure  and  complete  revelation  of  character.  Mr.  Paddock  has 
a  large  head,  supported  by  a  robust,  athletic  frame.  The 
mass  of  brain  occupies  the  frontal  or  intellectual  cavity. 
Broad  between  the  ears,  indicates  a  degree  of  hsecceity  that 
insures  him  against  all  unnecessary  encroachments;  is  rather 
neurotic  for  a  man  of  lymphatic  temperament ;  prefers  some 
noetic  pursuit  to  manual  labor  without  a  tinge  of  the  growt- 
nol;  is  jocose  without  being  battle  and  despises  nugacity  in 
every  form.  In  disposition  he  is  temperate  with  a  liberal 
degiee  of  jucundity,  and  is  inclined  to  the  sunny  side  of  life; 
a  little  tinged  with  adraphorous  tendencies,  but  large  percep- 
tive faculties  insures  accretive  results.  Individuality,  eventu- 
ality and  human  nature  are  strongly  marked ;  with  scarcely  a 
tinge  of  the  marvelous,  and  reverence  for  only  what  is  right 
and  true.  His  religious  professions  would  be  from  association 
rather  than  inclination.  He  is  no  political  kablah,  assuming 
a  recumbent  position  at  the  feet  of  political  blatherskites. 
He  would  as  soon  beg  for  bread  as  for  office,  and  detests  the 
one  as  he  justly  loathes  the  other.  In  life  he  has  but  one 
course,  and  that  is  indicated  by  the  word  manhood.  If  he 
obtains  an  office  it  must  seek  the  man.  A  thick  upper  lip 
and  full  eyes  indicate  a  frank  and  generous  nature ;  an 
aquiline  nose  and  a  well  set  brow  indicates  firmness  and 
decision.     He  has  a  wonderful  degree  of  confidence  in  man, 
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and  does  not  believe  his  condition  to  be  as  deplorable  as 
represented  in  the  creeds  of  the  churches.  He  interprets 
God  by  the  light  of  nature  and  the  Bible  by  the  rule  of 
Universalism,  although  he  may  be  ignorant  of  the  name,  or 
tenets  of  that  faith,  yet  his  head  and  his  heart  are  full  of  it 
and  outward  forms  cannot  disguise  the  fact.  In  his  mental 
composition  there  is  a  good  share  of  the  poetry  of  life  ;  is 
possessed  of  good  language,  a  little  more  self-confidence,  with 
the  necessary  experience,  would  make  him  a  successful  public 
speaker.  The  magnetism  of  his  presence  always  commands 
respect ;  his  earnest  expression  secures  friends  and  his  free 
and  social  nature  retains  them.  Opposite  his  name  we  write 
"success,"  be  his  undertaking  what  it  may. 

A.  S.  Paddock  is  a  native  of  the  Empire  State  and  was 
born  at  Glenn  Falls,  Warren  county,  November  5,  1830. 
He  is  of  English  ancestry ;  on  his  father's  side  springing 
from  the  early  Puritan  colonists  of  Connecticut;  on  his 
mother's  side  he  is  also  of  Puritan  blood  ;  her  name  being 
Wells  and  a  descendant  of  the  Sherman  family,  being  through 
his  ancestors  remotely  connected  on  one  side  with  Gideon 
Wells  and  on  the  other  with  General  W.  T.  Sherman.  Ira 
A.  Paddock,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 
native  of  Glenn  Falls,  where  his  father  lived  for  many  years, 
but  removed  to  the  Green  Mountain  State  when  Ira  was  a 
mere  lad.  Growing  to  manhood  he  began  life  for  himself, 
settled  in  Glenn  Falls,  married  him  a  wife,  and  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  which  he 
followed  for  thirty  years.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  char- 
acter and  ability,  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
old  whig  party  in  Northern  New  York,  and  assisted  in  organ- 
izing the  Republican  party  afterwards.  He  died,  where  he 
had  spent  the  vigor  of  a  lifetime,  in  August,  1862,  full  of  the 
glory  that  crowns  a  royal  life. 

Young  Paddock  entered  Glenn  Falls  Academy  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years,  and  pursued  the  usual  academical  studies 
imtil  his  eighteenth  year.  During  this  time  he  paid  his  own 
tuition  by  sweeping  and  keeping  otherwise  in  order  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  male  department  of  the  academy.  He  made 
arrangements  to   enter    Union    College,    advanced    to   the 
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senior  year,  but  finally  gave  it  up  and  turned  his  face  west- 
ward, locating  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  to  which  place  an  older 
brother  had  preceded  him,  a  graduate  of  Union  College  and 
now  a  prominent  lawyer  in  New  York  City.  In  Detroit  he 
assisted  his  brother  for  eight  months  in  the  school  room  and 
then  returned  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  teaching  a  district 
school  with  marked  success.  During  his  term  of  teaching  he 
devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  law.  He  continued 
his  readings  for  over  a  year  but  not  with  the  full  intention  of 
entering  the  profession.  In  May,  1857,  Mr.  Paddock  came 
to  Nebraska,  and  pre-empted  a  beautiful  farm  at  Fort 
Calhoun,  Nebraska,  which  he  yet  retains.  He  took  an  inter- 
est in  the  growth  and  development  of  that  town,  with  which 
he  was  closely  identified  for  several  years.  In  1856  he  worked 
and  voted  for  Fremont  for  President.  He  was  also  a  partici- 
pant in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  Nebraska, 
and  has  ever  been  devoted  to  its  policy  as  enunciated  by  party 
platforms  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Paddock  engaged  on  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Omaha  Republican,  for  which  he 
was  a  regular  contributor,  doing  a  liberal  share  of  the 
editorial  work  during  a  part  of  the  years  1858  and  1859,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards.  He  attended  the  first  informal 
meeting  of  republicans  in  1859,  for  the  purpose  of  a  perma- 
nent organization,  and  was  a  delegate  from  Washington 
county  in  the  convention  for  the  perfection  of  the  work. 
This  convention,  held  at  Bellevue,  nominated  S.  G.  Daily 
for  Congress;  supported  him  earnestly ;  canvassing  the  entire 
North  Platte  country  with  him.  After  the  certificates  of 
election  had  been  given  to  Experience  Estabrook,  he  super- 
intended the  getting  of  testimony  for  a  contest  and  furnishing 
the  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  same.  Mr.  Daily 
was  successful  and  obtained  his  seat.  Mr.  Paddock  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  that  nominated  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  President  in  i860;  but  voted  for  W.  H.  Seward 
on  every  ballot.  After  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  he  went  to 
New  York  and  spent  three  months  in  canvass  and  work  for 
the  success  of  the  Republican  party.  The  papers  w^ere 
exceedingly  complimentary  of  his  eftorts  in  tlie  city  and 
northern  counties  of  the  state. 
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Through  the  influence  of  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  United  States  Senators,  Presidential  Electors, 
and  Central  Committee,  he  was  nominated  for  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  Nebraska  Territory.  This  nomination  was 
endorsed  by  Secretary  Seward,  a  warm  personal  friend,  and 
his  nomination  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  April  i,  1861.  He  attended 
faithfully  to  business,  and  during  the  frequent  absence  of 
Governor  Saunders,  performed  the  duties  of  Governor.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  First  Nebraska 
regiment ;  bonded  the  territorial  debt ;  raising  the  value  of 
bonds  from  thirty  cents  to  par ;  obtained  orders  for 
organizing  two  companies  of  cavalry  and  afterwards  the 
Second  Nebraska  Cavalry.  In  1864  received  a  majority  of 
votes  in  the  convention  for  nomination  as  Delegate  to 
Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  a  mistake  in  the  counting  of 
votes,  which  was  afterwards  discovered  and  admitted.  Was 
Delegate  to  Baltimore  Convention  which  re-nominated 
Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
canvass  for  the  organization  of  a  state  government.  The 
nomination  for  Governor  was  unanimously  tendered  to  Mr. 
Paddocl",  but  was  declined  and  Butler  placed  on  the  ticket. 
He  was  the  first  choice  of  six  votes  and  the  second  choice  of 
a  majority  in  the^  republican  caucus  for  United  States  Senator 
but  was  finally  defeated  by  John  M.  Thayer.  The  known 
conservatism  of  Mr.  Paddock  had  much  to  do  with  this 
result.  He  was  afterwards  nominated  for  Congress  but 
defeated  by  John  Taffe.  No  supporter  of  John  Taffe,  in 
public  speech  or  otherwise,  ever  complimented  him  more 
highly  than  did  Mr.  Paddock.  Mr.  Paddock  was  nominated 
by  President  Johnson  for  Governor  of  Wyoming,  but  the  nom- 
ination was  withdrawn  on  account  of  there  being  no  appro- 
priation to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  territorial  government. 
This  nomination  was  confirmed  at  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
in  July,  1868,  before  the  withdrawal  of  his  name.  When 
Congress  met  again  in  December,  Mr.  Paddock  wrote  to  the 
President  declining  the  appointment.  In  1868  he  worked 
for  the  election  of  Grant  and  for  the  re-election  of  Taffe  for 
a  third  Congressional  term.     He  has  always  been  a  consistent 
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conservative  republican  ;  doing  what  he  deemed  to  be  for 
the  best  of  the  country,  in  whose  prosperity  he  felt  an 
abiding  interest. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  territory,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
executive  office  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  during  the 
twelfth  territorial  council,  convened  at  Omaha,  January  lo, 
1867.  His  message  to  the  legislature  was  judiciously  framed, 
setting  forth  plainly  the  varied  interests  of  the  young 
territory.  He  considered  a  union  of  north  and  south  Platte 
of  paramount  interest,  in  reference  to  which  he  said  : 

"  The  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Platte  river  is  a 
much  needed  improvement.  The  crossing  of  this  stream, 
always  difficult,  is  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  an  utter 
impossibility,  and  communication  between  two  great  sections 
of  the  territory  is  for  this  reason  extremely  limited.  A  journey 
to  the  territorial  capital  from  some  of  the  most  populous 
counties  south  of  the  Platte  is  considered  quite  as  difficult  to 
perform,  on  account  of  the  dangers  and  delays  in  crossing 
the  Platte,  as  one  to  St.  Louis — five  hundred  miles  distant, 
and  from  the  North  Platte  the  journey  to  Chicago  is  quite  as 
cheerfully  undertaken  as  one  across  the  Platte  into  the  rich 
grain-growing  districts  below  it.  Such  an  obstacle  to  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  sections  should  be 
immediately  removed,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  people  to 
do  it.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  with  such  a  barrier  in  the 
way  of  travel  and  commerce,  the  people  of  both  sections 
should  not  only  lose  their  active  sympathy  for  and  interest  in 
each  other,  but  that  they  should  be  easily  led  into  misunder- 
standings, into  jealousies,  rivalries  and  strife.  The  whole 
territory  would  be  inconceivably  benefited  by  this  improve- 
ment. The  people  have  it  in  their  power  to  accomplish  it 
without  an  additional  dollar  of  taxation  ;  and  I  think  we  may 
during  this  session,  very  easily  and  very  properly  fix  the  day 
for  the  celebration  of  the  union  of  the  two  sections  by  a  good 
and  substantial  free  bridge  over  the  Platte.  I  urge  upon  you, 
therefore,  the  early  consideration  of  this  important  subject, 
with  the  assurance  that  you  will  have  the  hearty  concurrence 
of  the  Executive  in  any  well  considered  measure  which  will 
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result  in  securing  this  great  improvement  to  the  territory. 
In  my  opinion  this  bridge  should  be  free  to  all  who  may 
desire  to  use  it.  If  we  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  for 
its  construction,  thereby  entailing  a  debt  upon  the  territory 
with  annual  payment  of  interest,  the  case  would  be  different  j 
but,  having  the  money  in  hand,  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
the  interests  of  all  sections  are  involved,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  good  reason  offered  against  a  free  bridge.  The  revenues 
from  government  toll  bridges  are  not  infrequently  less  than 
the  expense  of  collection  ;  and  a  bridge  over  the  Platte,  at 
best,  could  not  be  expected  to  yield  any  considerable  revenue; 
but  even  if  it  was  sure  to  do  so,  it  would  be  more  in  conso- 
nance with  the  liberal  and  progressive  spirit  of  our  people  to 
make  it  free  to  all." 

This  lesson  is  still  a  necessity  as  the  causes  that  produced 
the  alienation  have  not  yet  been  removed,  although,  some- 
what lessened  in  degree  of  antipathy. 

His  conservatism  may  be  more  readily  understood  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  same  message.     He  says  : 

"  Unhappily  the  nation  has  not  yet  experienced  the  full 
fruition  of  perfect  peace.  True,  the  armies  of  rebellion 
were  long  since  disbanded,  and  the  old  flag  floats  over  all — 
the  same  glorious  ensign  of  one  government  and  one  Union; 
but  fraternal  love  does  not  return  to  the  people  of  the  two 
sections  so  recently  arrayed  against  each  other  in  civil  strife. 
The  kind  offices  of  the  peacemaker  avail  not,  and  the  olive- 
branch  is  cast  aside,  a  withered  and  useless  thing.  How  can 
our  beloved  country  be  re-united  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form? 
How  can  the  Union  be  securely  re-established  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  the  people  of  all  sections? — for  the 
patriotic  love  of  the  people  is  the  soul  of  the  Union,  its 
preservation  is  essential  to  the  very  life  of  the  nation  itself. 
I  do  not  think  this  can  be  done  by  indulging  the  spirit  of 
crimination  and  recrimination  for  the  errors,  the  weaknesses 
or  the  crimes  of  the  past.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done 
by  depriving  eleven  states  of  loyal  representation  in  the 
national  Congress,  when  representation  is  the  very  germ  and 
essence  of  union.  It  certainly  cannot  be  done  by  extreme 
and  irritating  demands  on  the  one  side  which  are  sure  to  be 
28 
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followed  by  increased  contumacy  on  the  other.     I  fear  it  will 
never  be  done  by  constitutional  amendments  containing  what 
are  considered  impossible  requirements  by  those  most  deeply 
interested.     But,  whatever  way  it  is  to  be  done,   it  must   be 
done  speedily.     Evils,  disasters,  and  ruin  wait  not  for  the 
termination  of  long  contentions  in  a  house  divided  against 
itself.     The  energies,  the  productive  industries  of  the  South 
are  paralyzed  by  the   incertitude   of   its  political   situation. 
This  unsettled  condition   of  affairs  not  only  intensifies  the 
feeling  of  hatred  for  the  government  and  for  the  Union  there, 
but   it  seriously   affects   the   commercial    prosperity   of    the 
whole  country.     Every  motive  of  patriotism  and  every  con- 
sideration   of    political    economy,    demands   an  immediate 
termination    of    this  unhappy  condition   of  things.     If  the 
constitutional  amendment  will  not  only  accomplish  this,  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  threatens  to   perpetuate  hatreds,  strife, 
and    discord,    it   should    be   abandoned   at   once,    whatever 
sacrifices  of  cherished  political  dogmas  or  partisan  prejudices 
are    involved.       However    wise,    just    and    necessary     the 
guaranties  sought  to   be  obtained  by  this  amendment   may 
now  appear  to    be,    if    they   can    only   be   secured   by   the 
entailment  upon  the  Union  of  the  eternal  hostility  of  eleven 
states,  they  will  certainly   prove   a  source   of    sorrow   and 
trouble  to  the  nation.     Only  that  which  will  win  back  the 
hearts  of  the  southern  people  will  give  stability  and  enduring 
peace  to  the  republic.     If  the  constitutional  amendment  will 
do  this,  and  do  it  speedily,  I  will  cheerfully  unite  with  you 
in  giving  to  it  a  cordial  and  earnest  endorsement." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  council  recognized  the 
efficiency  of  a  faithful  officer  in  the  following  resolution 
passed  unanimously : 

'■^Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  council  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Paddock, 
Secretary  of  the  territory,  for  his  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  extended  to  the  members  of  this  body  in  his 
official  communications  with  the  members  thereof." 

O.  B.  Hevvett,  Chief  Clerk. 
Mr.    Paddock   was   married    to    Miss   Emma    L.     Mack, 
formerly  of  St.  Lawrence  county.  New  York,   December  22, 
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1869,  daughter  of  Daniel  Mack,  of  Canton,  New  York,  who 
was  a  prominent  citizen  and  an  eminent  Mason  ;  an  intimate 
personal  and  political  friend  of  Silas  Wright  and  a  man  of 
great  worth  and  intelligence. 

He  is  now  living  upon  the  laurels  of  the  past  and  should 
occasion  permit,  or  duty  require,  he  may  yet  be  induced  n> 
become  a  leader  for  the  deliverance  of  our  people  from  their 
political  bondage,  and  the  restoration  of  our  prerogative 
rights  of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 


EORGE  W.  FROST  was  born  in  Barre,  Vermont.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Methodist  clergyman,  who  was  then 
traveling  one  of  those  large  circuits  on  which  the  early 
itinerants  did  their  rough  and  laborious  work,  carrying 
the  gospel  according  to  their  peculiar  plan  to  the  very  verge 
of  civilization  and  often  beyond  so  as  to  reach  the  hardy 
pioneer,  who  leveled  the  forest,  taught  the  Indians,  made  the 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose  and  produce  a  race  of  stalwart, 
energetic  men,  who  have  made  their  mark  all  over  the  world. 
The  family  moved  at  an  early  day  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  years, 
made  that  state  their  home,  subject  to  the  changes  of  an 
itinerant  Methodist  clergyman's  life,  which  at  that  time  rarely 
extended  beyond  one  and  at  most  two  years  of  ministerial  work. 
But  the  position  of  the  family  was  such  as  gave  them 
generally  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools,  at  that  time  in 
the  country,  and  the  education  of  the  children  was  most 
carefully  attended  to  both  in  the  family  and  at  the  different 
institutions.  After  a  thorough  preparation  for  college  almost 
entirely  by  his  own  efforts,  Mr.  Frost's  health  failed  and  his 
physicians  prescribed  at  first  absolute  rest  and  then  insisted 
that  his  work  of  education  must  be  pursued  in  a  more  private 
manner,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  favorite  idea 
of  entering  college.  He  still  continued  his  studies,  however, 
combining  them  with  four  years  of  professional  study,  at  the 
close  of  which  term  he  commenced  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  occupied  successively 
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some  of  the  best  appointments  in  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence, among  these  Maiden,  Charleston,  Watertown  and  Boston. 
While  at  Watertown  he  married  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
George  Pickering,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Methodist 
clergymen  of  the  country,  who,  unlike  most  clergymen  of 
his  denomination,  had  located  his  family  on  the  homestead 
of  his  wife's  father,  she  being  an  only  daughter,  and  for 
more  than  fifty  years  his  house  became  the  home  of  all  the 
traveling  clergymen  of  his  church.  The  bishops  in  their 
annual  visitation  enjoyed  the  liberal  hospitality  for  which, 
perhaps,  no  place  in  the  church  was  more  widely  known. 
Dr.  Stevens'  "Memorials  of  Methodism,"  has  a  fine 
engraving  of  the  old  mansion.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickering 
were  zealous,  earnest,  influential  and  successful  in  their  life 
work  for  the  church  of  their  choice,  and  it  was  deemed  best 
that  an  arrangement  should  be  made  that  Mrs.  Frost  should 
not  leave  her  home,  but  as  the  last  of  a  large  family  of 
daughters  she  should  assume  the  care  of  her  mother,  now  in 
the  decline  of  life,  and  particularly  so  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pickering. 

This  arrangement  prevented  Mr.  Frost  from  contmuing  m 
the  itinerant  work,  but  he  combined  his  professional  work 
with  that  of  teaching,  being  for  some  years  Principal  of 
large  and  flourishing  schools,  though  determined  to  break  his 
connection  with  these  and  go  west  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offered.  The  commencement  of  the  war  found  him,  from  a 
severe  injury  caused  by  his  being  thrown  from  a  carriage,  and 
from  which  he  has  never  fully  recovered,  unable  for  four 
years  to  attend  to  little  business  except  that  of  working  for 
the  restoration  of  his  health.  The  disease,  concussion  of 
the  spine,  if  recovery  comes  at  all,  it  is  by  slow  and  tedious 
process.  Mr.  Frost  was  then  residing  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  when  his  physicians  decided  that  a  change  of 
climate  either  south  or  west  would  be  beneficial  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  he  received  a  proposition  from  T.  C. 
Durant,  then  General  Agent  and  Manager  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  to  come  to  Omaha  and  take  a  prominent 
position  on  that  road.  He  came  with  many  misgivings  with 
regard  to  his  health,  but  the  climate  was  all  he  could  have 
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desired,  and  his  health  improved  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
was  able  to  bear  an  amount  of  labor  and  care  such  as  few- 
men  could  have  endured,  during  the  construction  of  the  great 
road. 

Mr.  Frost  was  the  Purchasing  Agent  of  the  road,  buying 
all  the  immense  supplies  demanded  in  its  construction,  of  a 
miscellaneous  character,  and  amounting  in  all  to  more  than 
^15,000,000. 

It  was  such  a  work  as  had  never  been  done  in  the  world 
before  and  probably  never  will  be  again,  as  reasons  are  not 
likely  to  exist  to  require  such  rapidity  of  construction  as  was 
demanded  of  this  great  line  to  insure  confidence  and  success. 

This  was  no  ordinary  work  and  it  was  done  with  rare 
judgment  and  with  a  record  for  integrity  such  as  no  superior 
can  be  found  in  any  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  age. 

It  was  not  only  necessary  to  purchase  this  large  amount, 
but  it  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  embarrass  the 
Company.  They  were  not  always  in  funds,  parties  had 
sometimes  to  wait  months  for  their  pay  beyond  what  they 
anticipated,  and  purchases  must  be  made  of  firms  who  had 
the  means  to  enable  them  to  wait  and  the  confidence  to  do 
it,  and  all  this  was  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  agent. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  with  this  serious  drawback,  (want  of 
funds  to  pay  promptly,)  the  goods  were  purchased  as  low  as 
other  roads  purchased  who  paid  every  month.  Not  only 
this,  but  Mr.  Frost  was  in  a  position  most  of  the  time 
requiring  him  to  tender  the  hospitalities  of  the  road  to  large 
excursion  parties,  to  members  of  the  press,  to  capitalists  and 
others  whose  reports  on  the  road  were  at  that  time  of  vital 
importance.  How  well  he  succeeded  the  favorable  notices 
of  the  press  all  over  the  country  with  regard  to  the  work,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  securities  of  the  road  were 
taken,  will  testify  of  his  ability  better  than  any  commendation 
of  ours. 

Mr.  Frost  has  been  a  member  of  some  seven  sessions  of 
the  legislature,  commencing  with  the  last  territorial  session 
and  concluding  his  work  two  years  ago.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  in  various  enterprises  among  which  is  that  of 
Chairman  of  the  builder's  committee   of    the   high   school 
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building,    which  for  the  purpose  designed  has  no  superior  in 
the  country. 

As  a  writer  Mr.  Frost  has  long  been  a  contributor  to  many 
of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country.  His  rhetoric  is 
clear  and  concise,  setting  forth  his  views  in  short  sentences, 
trimmed  of  all  superfluous  words.  As  a  speaker  he  ranks 
among  the  first,  always  claiming  the  attention  of  his  audience 
by  his  earnestness  of  speech  and  the  magnetism  of  his 
presence.  But  few  men  have  been  more  successful  in  the 
pulpit  or  on  the  rostrum.  Physically  he  is  above  the  medium 
height,  measuring  six  feet  two  inches,  and  turning  the  scales 
at  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  avordupois.  He  has  a 
healthy,  physical  constitution,  good  digestive  organs  which 
supply  a  full  share  of  food  for  a  large,  active  and  well 
balanced  brain.  He  has  large  and  expressive  features,  large, 
full  eyes,  mouth  well  moulded  and  expressive  of  kindness. 
A  high  square  forehead  indicates  the  supremacy  of  intellec- 
tuality; combativeness  is  large,  enabling  him  to  defend  his 
own  interests  without  being  querulous.  He  is  a  lover  of  the 
sublime,  admires  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  draws  his 
inspiration  from  her  exhaustless  fount.  Benevolence  is  a 
commendable  trait  in  his  mental  life,  while  reverence  directs 
his  devotions  from  the  mundane  to  the  supernatural  forces. 
He  is  much  attached  to  friends  and  home ;  enjoys  good 
society;  has  high  appreciation  of  honor  and  manhood.  He 
is  plain  and  outspoken  in  his  declarations.  What  he  thinks 
in  private  he  would  proclaim  from  the  housetop.  He  has 
a  good  memory  of  events,  facts  and  faces  ;  is  something  of 
a  philosopher,  would  excel  as  a  lawyer;  does  not  juntp  at 
conclusions  but  reasons  closely  from  cause  to  effect.  He 
would  not  knowingly  deceive  his  fellow  man  to  the  value  of 
anything  ;  is  determined  to  deal  upon  the  square,  and  by  a 
life  of  honesty  and  industry  to  pave  his  pathway  through 
life,  and  thereby  insure  to  himself  the  regal  crown  when 
earth  and  all  its  joys  have  faded,  and  he  is  called  upon  to 
meet  his  reward  in  the  land  of  the  immortals. 
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EORGE  BAKER  LAKE  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Sara- 
toga  county,   New   York,   September    15,    1826.     His 
parents    were    natives    of    the    Empire     state,    being 
descendents   of  the   old    English   Puritan    stock.     His 
mother,   Nancy  Williams,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Roger 
Williams  whose  name  fills  a  sacred  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
American  colonies.     Walter  C.  Lake,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  young  George, 
the  oldest  in  a  family  of  six  children,   was  educated  on  the 
farm  and  followed  the  vocation  of  farmer  until  his  majority. 
At  the  age  of  one  and  a  half  years  he  was  deprived  of  the 
care  of  a  mother  and  when  nine  years  old  was  left  an  orphan  ' 
by  the  death  of  his  father.     At  this  age  he  shoved  his  bark* 
boldly  out  from  shore  and  began  the  earnest  conflict  of  life 
for  himself.     His  father  having  removed  to  Ohio  in  1835,  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  young  George  was  left  among 
strangers,  but  found  ready  employment  among  the  neigboring 
farmers.      His    only  schooling  during    his  minority  was  the 
district  schools  of  that  new  portion  of  the  Buckeye  state. 
After  attaining   his  majority  he  entered  Oberlin  College  and 
took  an  independent  course  of  two  years.     In  1849  l"*^  entered 
the  law  office  of  W.  F.  Lockwood  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  after 
one  year  became  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  Clark  &  Burk, 
in  the  same  city.     In  the  fall  of  1851  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  before  Judges  Hitchcock  and   Spaulding  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state.     On  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  of 
Clark  &  Burk  in  the  spring  ot   1852,  Mr.  Lake  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Burk  with  whom  he  continued  a  success- 
ful practice  for  two  years.     He  then  withdrew  from  the  firm 
and   formed  a  partnership  with  Lionel  A.   Sheldon,  now  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana.     This  partnership  con- 
tinued until  his  removal  to  Nebraska  in  1857,  when  he  settled 
in   Omaha  and  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
partnership  with  A.  J.  Poppleton,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  state  and  at  present  the  Attorney  for  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year.     In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature 
from  Douglas  county,  to  which  position  he  has  been  returned 
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by  the  suffrage  of  his  constituents  at  three  subsequent  elec- 
tions. In  the  session  of  1865  he  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  draft  the  first  state 
constitution,  under  which  the  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 
In  the  fall  of  1866  he  was  elected  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  and  held  his  first  court  under  the 
constitution  in  April,  1867.  By  virtue  of  his  office  under  the 
constitution,  he  is  constituted  one  of  the  District  Judges  and 
as  such  has  the  double  duty  of  two  laborious  official  positions 
— having  performed  over  one-half  the  judicial  business  in  the 
state.  In  1871  he  was  elected  as  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  At  the  organization  of  that  body  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  did  good 
service  as  a  member  of  several  other  important  committees. 
In  debate  his  voice  was  but  seldom  heard  and  then  with  the 
force,  logic  and  eloquence  that  carried  conviction.  As  a 
lawyer  he  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  state.  As  a  judge  his 
decisions  carry  weight  and  command  respect.  As  a  citizen 
he  is  among  the  most  influential  in  Omaha  and  as  a  man  he 
is  honest,  honorable,  exemplary  and  commendable. 

Politically  he  was  a  democrat  until  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  since  which  time  he  has  labored  with  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

He  was  married  in  December,  1851,  to  Miss  D.  A.  Popple- 
ton,  in  Belleville,  Ohio,  by  whom  he  has  one  son,  George  E., 
now  in  his  19th  year.  In  1854  he  lost  his  wife  and  was 
married  to  a  cousin  of  his  first  wife  and  a  sister  to  Hon. 
A.  J.  Poppleton,  of  Omaha,  in  June,  1856.  From  this  union 
there  was  one  daughter,  Carrie  Jane,  now  in  her  fifteenth 
year.  In  i860  he  lost  his  second  wife,  and  in  1S61  was 
married  to  Miss  Abby  Hays,  by  whom  he  has  one  daughter, 
Mary,  now  in  her  eighth  year.  Mrs.  Lake  is  a  native  of 
Chicago,  a  strict  member  of  the  Episcopal  church ;  is  an 
intellectual  and  an  estimable  woman  ;  a  good  companion  and 
a  mother  wortl;y  of  her  charge. 

Such  is  a  brief  record  of  George  B,  Lake.  He  started  in 
life  at  the  age  of  nine  years  and  has  won  the  position  he 
occupies  by  industrious  habits  and  integrity  of  purpose — a 
worthy  example  for  the  young,  as  a  self-made  man  and  one  in 
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every  way  worthy  the  honorable  trust  imposed  in  him  by  a 
grateful  and  a  gratified  constituency. 


OHN  HALL  was  born  at  Little  Chester,  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  England,  October  16,  1845.  He  is  the  third 
in  a  family  of  five  children — four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
William  Hall,  his  father,  was  born  in  181 9,  and  in  1840 
married  Mary  A.  Taylor,  also  born  in  1819.  When  fourteen 
years  old  William  Hall  was  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  seven 
years  to  the  printing  business,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
service  worked  for  three  or  four  proprietors  of  the  same 
concern  in  succession,  and  in  1856  bought  out  his  employer 
and  started  for  himself,  and  has  succeeded,  by  hard  plodding 
and  close  application,  in  establishing  himself  in  a  flourishing 
and  lucrative  business,  while  his  predecessors  all  failed.  In 
religion  he  is  a  Baptist,  and  is  a  firm  advocate  of  total  abstin- 
ence, having  been  so  for  about  thirty-five  years.  His  family 
have  followed  their  father's  example,  and  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  has  never  tasted  intoxicating  drinks,  or  tobacco 
in  any  form.  Being  in  straitened  circumstances  previous  to 
commencing  business  for  himself,  Wm.  Hall  was  able  only  to 
give  his  first  three  children  a  limited  education,  and  took  his 
two  eldest  sons  to  work  in  his  establishment.  John  Hall,  when 
about  nine  years  old,  went  to  work  as  errand  boy,  and 
continued  as  such  for  over  three  years,  with  as  many  different 
employers,  afterwards  entering  his  father's  office,  where  he 
learned  to  stick  type.  He  remained  there  awhile,  when  he 
was  apprenticed  for  seven  years  in  the  office  of  the  Derby 
Mercury,  a  weekly  paper,  whose  birth  dates  back  to  1732. 
While  in  this  situation,  he  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  phonography,  and  by  his  own  perseverance,  close 
study,  and  the  help  of  a  friend,  soon  became  so  proficient  in 
the  art  that  he  was  admitted  a  first-class  member  of  the 
Phonetic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  celebrated 
Isaac  Pitman  is  President.  Having  a  desire  to  visit  a  foreign 
land,  Mr.  Hall,  in  1868,  concluded  to  emigrate  to  America, 
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and  took  passage  on  the  City  of  Antwerp,  of  the  Inman  line 
of  mail  steamers,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  29th  of 
April,  his  ultimate  destination  being  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  i6th  of  May.  Here  he  entered  the  office 
of  the  Omaha  Republican,  as  a  compositor,  which  profession 
he  followed  until  the  next  spring,  when  he  embarked  in  the 
grocery  and  provision  business,  and  continued  for  twelve 
months,  when  he  sold  out,  and  accepted  the  position  of  city 
editor  on  the  Omaha  Tribune.  Subsequently  he  became 
night  editor,  and  served  as  such  until  the  consolidation  of 
the  Republican  with  the  Tribune,  in  1871,  Mr.  Hall  being 
engaged  at  Lincoln,  the  capital,  at  that  time,  as  one  of  the 
official  reporters  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  also 
correspondent  of  the  Tribune  and  Republican.  He  also 
acted  as  one  of  the  official  reporters  in  the  impeachment  trial 
of  ex-Governor  David  Butler.  Mr.  Hall  was  a  reliable  cor- 
respondent, and  proved  himself  what  his  signature — Veritas — 
claimed  ;  and  is  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  Tribune 
Printing  Company.  He  married,  on  the  i8th  of  October, 
1872,  Miss  Lillie  Staley,  the  daughter  of  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man, residing  at  Franklin,  Warren  county,  Ohio. 


LIVER  PERRY  MASON,  Chief  Justice  of  Nebraska,  is 
one  of  the  most  unreadable  men  in  the  state.  He  is  a 
legal  encyclopcedia  of  wit  and  wisdom — always  up  in  his 
part,  whether  it  be  tragedy  or  low  comedy.  Possessed 
of  a  lymphatic  temperament;  full  features,  running  over  with 
the  free  expressions  of  a  generous  soul.  He  is  always  in  his 
place,  whether  in  the  jovial  circle  or  on  the  bench,  suiting 
his  words  and  his  actions  to  the  dignity  of  the  place  he  is 
called  upon  to  fill.  In  every  position  he  is  O.  P.  Mason  and 
nobody  else.  He  is  a  native  of  Brookfield,  Madison  county, 
New  York,  and  was  born  May  13,  1829.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  Rhode  Island  and  of  English-Irish  descent. 
Young  Mason  resided  at  home  during  his  minority,  working 
on  his  father's  farm.  He  attended  the  district  schools  of 
his  neighborhood  ;  also  the  Academy  at  Hamilton   and  the 
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Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Perkins.  In  1850  he  graduated  at  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Albany.  After  about  two  years'  teaching  he  went  on  a 
two  years'  tour  south,  reading  law  all  this  time.  In  1854  he 
returned  from  the  south  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  in  the  Circuit  court  at  Norwalk.  In  1855  ^^e  removed 
to  Nebraska,  and  has  been  identified  with  its  interests  to  the 
present  time,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  In  1858  he 
was  elected  to  the  house  in  the  Territorial  Council.  Tliree 
times  since  he  has  been  elected  to  the  Council,  once  to  fill  a 
vacancy  and  twice  for  a  full  term.  He  was  a  member  and 
aided  in  the  framing  of  the  present  Constitution.  In  the 
first  caucus  of  the  Republican  Party  there  were  but  two  votes 
for  immediate  state  organization.  Thirteen  nights'  caucus 
gave  them  a  majority,  and  the  result  was  the  admission  of 
our  state,  and  from  that  day  the  star  of  empire  has  been 
onward.  In  1S67,  he  ran  against  Wm.  A.  Little  for  Supreme 
Judge,  and  was  beaten.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Little,  shortly 
after  his  election,  Mr.  Mason  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  fill  the  same  place  by  a 
majority  of  between  two  and  three  thousand.  His  term 
expires  January  ist,  1873. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Territorial  Council,  there  was  a 
"Claim  Club"  law  passed,  granting  certain  rights  to  club 
organizations,  allowing  those  belonging  to  the  clubs  to  hold 
320  acres  of  land,  double  the  amount  allowed  by  Congress. 
Mr.  Mason  opposed  the  organization  of  clubs  in  his  county^ 
under  this  law,  single-handed  and  almost  alone,  and  defeated 
that  iniquity  after  a  very  severe  and  personal  contest  In 
those  counties  where  organizations  were  effected,  difficulty 
and  death  were  the  result.  In  Cass  county,  Mr.  Johnson 
and  son,  and  Mr.  Kelley  and  son,  were  disposed  of  by  the 
club  under  the  pretense  that  they  had  "jumped  claims." 
The  case  of  young  Kelley  was  a  very  hard  one.  He  had 
just  come  on  from  the  East  and  was  with  his  father— the  only 
sin  he  was  guilty  of.  They  disappeared  one  night,  and  have 
not  been  heard  of  since. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Mason  has  been  a  very  successful  advo- 
cate.    He  has  defended  in  Richardson   county,  no  less  than 
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eight  men  charged  with  murder,  not  one  of  whom  was  found 
guilty,  and  in  other  counties,  not  less  than  nineteen  have  been 
defended  successfully  for  capital  offences.  In  1864  he  was 
appointed  Provost  Marshal,  under  General  S.  R.  Curtis,  for 
Nebraska,  and  held  that  office  to  the  close  of  ^he  war.  While 
colonel  of  the  militia  he  organized  several  companies  and 
sent  them  out  to  the  Blue  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  troubles 
in  1864.  A  number  of  families  were  murdered,  but  the 
prompt  assistance  afforded  timely  aid  to  those  frontier  settlers. 
He  was  opposed  to  all  special  legislation  and  special  privileges 
to  corporations.  In  one  of  his  speeches  in  opposing  the 
passage  of  a  special  law  on  corporations,  he  described  them 
as  being  "  with  no  eyes  to  see,  no  hearts  to  feel,  no  souls  to 
save,  no  heaven  to  gain,  and  no  hell  to  shun — they  can  feel, 
but  only  for  the  pockets  of  men." 

He  has  probably  framed  more  of  the  statutes  of  Nebraska 
than  any  other  nine  men.  Many  of  his  fellow  members  have 
reason  to  remember  those  debates  in  which  they  have  joined 
issue  with  him.  A  good,  but  quaint  speaker;  keen  as  a  two- 
edged  sword — his  words  and  his  arguments  well-pointed, 
are  hurled  upon  his  opponents,  like  some  fearful  avalanche, 
not  unfrequently  completely  disarming  and  subduing  them. 
Mr.  Mason  is  but  little  below  six  feet  in  height,  and  weighs 
240  pounds  ;  has  a  iarge  frame  and  muscular  ;  much  given  to 
ease;  large  head  ;  full  brain  and  well-balanced  ;  perceptive 
faculties  predominant ;  has  a  copious  flow  of  language,  with 
extraordinary  psychological  powers ;  is  a  lion  or  a  lamb — 
holding  complete  control  of  an  audience.  For  fierce  vindic- 
tives  he  cannot  be  excelled. 

His  physiognomy  is  signally  expressive.  Black  hair,  large 
full  eyes,  and  firmly  knit  brow,  indicating  decision  of  char- 
acter ;  large  mouth  and  full  lips  speak  of  a  generous  soul. 
He  has  large  hope ;  benevolence  well-defined ;  reverence 
confined  to  friends,  truth  and  manhood.  Is  a  lover  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  without  being  inspirational ;  enjoys  a  good 
meal,  wants  food  to  suit  him,  but  is  a  small  eater.  He  is  an 
independent  thinker  ;  acts  after  the  council  of  his  own  will ; 
never  yields  to  trifles  but  drives  through  all  obstacles  to  ulti- 
mate success.     Social  and  yet  reserved  ;  eccentric  but  plain  ; 
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impulsive  with  consideration  ;  kindness  with  severity,  and 
diligence  with  laxity.  His  poetic  sketches  on  the  dial  plate 
of  life  are  all  written  in  epic  prose.  This  wonderful  combi- 
nation of  personalities  makes  of  Oliver  Perry  Mason  an 
enigma  of  success. 


EORGE  MORGAN  O'BRIEN  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  Ireland,  on  the  ist  day  of  May,  1829.  He  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  O'Brien  family  noted  in  the 
"^  history  of  Ireland  in  her  struggles  for  independence. 
The  ancestral  branch  of  his  family  refused  to  be  reconciled 
to  British  rule  in  the  Emerald  Isle  and  as  a  punishment  for 
their  adherence  to  their  old  faith  (the  Roman  Catholic)  and 
their  loyalty  to  their  native  land;  prefering  independence  to 
British  rule,  were  proscribed  as  rebels;  their  estates  confiscated 
and  by  a  royal  decree  it  was  made  lawful  for  any  person  to 
kill  any  male  member  of  the  family  wherever  fotmd  in  the 
British  dominions.  Such  treatment,  instead  of  subduing  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  crushing  that  bold  family,  cnly 
excited  to  renewed  efforts  for  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
Under  this  dreadful  anathema  we  find  them  earnestly  resisting 
the  regal  decree  and  actively  engaged  among  the  leaders  in 
the  rebellion  of  1798  in  the  province  of  Linster. 

A  grandfather  was  one  of  the  leading  rebel  Generals  who 
fought  the  British  forces  at  the  memorable  battles  of  Wexford, 
New  Ross  and  Vinegar  Hill.  His  maternal  grandfather. 
General  Martin  Code,  was  also  a  General  who  in  conjunction 
Avith  General  O'Brien  fought  the  British  forces,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Lake,  at  Vinegar  HilJ.  In  this  engagement 
General  Code  was  taken  prisoner,  hung,  drawn  and  quartered 
by  the  British  authorities  as  an  emblem  of  civilized  and 
christianized  warfare.  General  O'Brien  retreated  with  his 
forces  and  soon  after  fought  the  battle  of  Arkalow  where  he 
was  killed,  his  body  being  recognized  was  hung  upon  a  gibbet 
by  authority  of  the  British  commander.  The  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Arkalow  resulted  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
of  1 798 ;  the  subjugation  and  consequent  slavery  of  the  liberty- 
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loving  sons  of  the  Green  Isle  of  Erin.  The  love  of  freedom 
was  smothered  for  a  time,  but  not  subdued.  It  was  cherished 
in  human  souls,  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  the 
conflict  and  thereby  take  another  step  in  the  pathway  of 
empire,  destined  to  end  in  national  independence.  Whether 
among  the  hills  of  Shannon,  on  their  way  to  Conought  or 
enjoying  the  freedom  of  the  new  world,  the  central  star  of 
their  hopes  and  the  desire  of  their  lives  is  to  witness  the 
emancipation  of  their  countrymen  from  British  misrule. 

For  a  half  century  there  was  no  opportunity  offered  to 
renew  the  contest,  but  in  1848  the  O'Briens  became  the 
moving  power  in  another  ineffectual  crusade  against  the 
unwelcome  bondage  forced  upon  them.  William  Smith 
O'Brien  was  the  leading  spirit  in  this  attempt  to  liberate 
Ireland.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  then  a  boy  of  nine- 
teen years,  but  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  race  he  joined 
the  forces  of  his  kinsman  and  shared  in  the  dangers  of  the 
field  in  a  conflict  with  the  well  disciplined  forces  of  gouty 
old  John  Bull.  Upon  the  failure  of  that  movement  and  the 
arrest  of  Smith  O'Brien,  Mitchell,  Meagher  and  other  leaders, 
young  O'Brien  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  British  authorities 
and  in  the  spring  of  1849  sailed  with  his  father  for  America 
and  settled  in  Wisconsin.  This  revolution  and  consequent 
exit  from  his  native  country,  prevented  the  consummation  of 
his  plans  for  a  classical  education,  nevertheless  his  familiarity 
with  the  preparatory  branches  enabled  him  to  take  a  position 
in  this  country  among  the  leading  men  of  the  profession. 
For  several  years  he  was  engaged  as  civil  engineer  in  the 
Badger  state — pursuing  his  legal  studies  during  winter 
months — thus  supplying  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  his 
exile.  Previous  to  his  eighteenth  year  he  had  gained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Blackstone  as  the  basis  of  future  use- 
fulness, and  in  after  life  he  derived  more  benefit  from  that 
branch  of  study  than  from  any  other  and  to  that  he  attributes 
in  a  great  degree  his  success  at  the  bar.  He  thus  divided  his 
time  between  the  law  and  engineering  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  southern  rebellion  in  1861,  when  he  took  his  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Union  army  and  served  faithfully  for  the 
supremacy   of  the  North.     His  record   is   best   told  in    the 
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following  petition  which  speaks  by  the  authority  of  those  who 
know  him  best : 

District  of  Nebraska,  December,  1865. 
To  His  ExceUe7icy  A  ndrew  yohnson^  President  United  States  : 

The  undersigned  officers  of  the  army  of  the  U.  S.  would  most  respectlully 
petition  your  Excellency  to  raise,  by  brevet,  to  the  grade  of  Lieut.  Colonel, 
Colonel  and  Brigadier  General,  a  most  excellent  and  worthy  officer,  Majcr  George 
Morgan  O'Brien,  of  the  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry;  a^nd  \\ould  lei-peclfully  and 
humbly  crave  your  consideration  of  the  loUowing  synopsis  of  his  military 
history. 

On  or  about  the  13th  of  April,  1861,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  D.  C,  he 
volunteered  and  rendered  faithful  strvice  in  the  battalion  ot  Ma  or  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  when  the  National  Capital  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  until  he  was 
honorably  mustered  out  of  the  service.  He  then  received  the  appointment  of 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  U.  S.  Surveyor  General's  Office,  for  Wisc!  n'^in  and  Iowa  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  faithfully  and  with 
great  credit  to  himselt,  until  he  received  a  telegram  announcing  the  death  of  his 
brother.  Capta'n  Moses  O'Brien,  of  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain.  V'a.,  when  he  immedinteiy  resigned  his 
posiiion  and  hastened  to  Washington  for  the  remains  of  his  brother,  which  he 
obtained,  conveyed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  attended  to  their  interment,  and 
returned  directly  to  ±>ubuque,  resolved  to  leave  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  six  small  children,  and  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  number  ot  his  country's 
defenders,  caused  by  the  iall  of  his  brother. 

He  obtained  perm  ssion  of  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  ratified  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  raise  a  Regiment  of  Irishmen  at  his  own  expense.  He  received  his 
commission  as  Colonel  of  ihe  42d  Regiment  of  Iowa  Inlantry  Volunteers  on  the 
i6th  of  September,  1862,  and  immediately  entered  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm  upon 
the  work  of  raising  the  regiment. 

At  that  time  it  was  difficult  to  ra'se  men,  and  with  all  his  efforts,  and  after  the 
expenditure  ot  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  failed  to  obiain  the  minimum  number 
by  ihe  time  the  Government  required.  His  regiment  was  consolidated  with  the 
Forty-third  Iowa  Infantry  and  formed  the  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry.  Major 
O'Brien,  in  his  zeal  to  be  in  the  field,  consented  to  the  consolidation  and  to 
accept  the  position  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry,  and 
received  that  appointment  by  order  ot  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1S63.  The  1' orty-sccond  and  Forty-third  Infantry  made  but  two 
battalions  of  cavalry,  in  consequence  cf  one  company  ot  the  Forty-second 
having  been  transferred  to  the  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  a  portion  of  the 
remainder  to  the  Kourteenth  Iowa  Infantry. 

Governor  Kirkwood  proposed  to  complete  the  organization  by  the  addition  of 
a  battalion  ot  the  Forty-first  Iowa  Infantry 

Major  Pattee,  who  was  then  in  command  of  said  battalion,  refused  to  consent 
to  the  Consolidation,  unless  he  could  be  made  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment in  that  wa  '  completed. 

Believing  it  to  be  for  the  goou  of  the  service,  Major  O'Brien  (then  Lieutenant 
Colonel)  with  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  country's  interests  that  has 
already  characterized  him,  consented  to  the  arrangement,  and  fell  back  to  the 
rank  of  Second  Major  and  was  mustered  into  that  grade  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1863.  Since  August,  1863.  his  regiment  has  been  engaged  in  warfare  with  the 
Indians  on  the  plains  of  Nebraska  and  Colorado, 

Major  O'Brien  being  an  excellent  engineer,  constructed  Post  Cottonwood, 
N.  T.,  at  a  small  expense  to  the  Government,  and  was  for  a  time  its  commander. 
By  his  labor  and  ability  that  post  has  become  one  of  the  best  in  Nebraska. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1S64,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  District  Engineer 
of  the  District  of  Nebraska,  and  served  as  such  until  February  nth,  18  5.  when 
he  was  relieved  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  his  regiment,  and  of  Post 
Cottonwood,  and  remained  in  command  as  aforesaid  undl  last  July,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  on  duty  as  Supervising  Officer  of  the  troops  doing  escort  duty 
on  the  Overland  Stage  Line  from  Post  Cct.onwood,  N.  T.,  to  Fort  Sedgejvick, 
C.  T.     In  frequent  engagements  with  the  Indians  he  has  exhibited  the  highest 
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qualities  of  a  commander,  and  proved  himself  an  able,  gallant  and  intrepid 
officer.  We  know  him  as  a  thorough  gentleman  and  scholar  ;  an  Engineer  by 
profession,  he  possesses  eminent  qualifications  in    the  various  branches  of  that 

grofession.  He  is  well  versed  in  military  tactics  and  military  laws,  of  which  he 
as  been  at  all  times  during  his  connection  with  the  army  an  untiring  student. 
He  is  one  ot  the  most  brave,  energetic  and  enterprising  men  we  nave  ever 
known,  with  a  will  and  a  courage  to  do  and  dsre  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
the  discharge  of  his  whole  duty,  and  we  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that  it 
would  be  no  more  than  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  a  most  excellent  and  worthy 
officer,  that  he  be  permitted  to  leave  the  service  with  a  higher  rank  than  that 
with  which  he  entered  it ;  and  we  petition  your  Excellency  to  raise  him  by  brevet 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servants, 

J.  S.  Sherman,  Capt.  Co,  H,  nth  Ohio  Cav. 

James  J.  Gordon,  Capt.  Co.  B.  6th  U.  S.  Inft. 

Iven  CriglCi ,  Capt.  Co.  F,  12th  Mo.  Cav. 

N.  J.  O'Brien,  Capt.  Co.  F,  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

E.  B.  Murphy,  Capt.  Co,  A,  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

E.  M.  Hutchings,  I.ieut.  7th  Iowa  Cav.,  A.  A.  Q.  M, 

J.  B.  Smith,  Capt.  Co.  H,  6th  West  Va  Cav. 

Wm.  W.  ivony,  Capt.  Co.  H,  ist  Neb.  Cav. 

D.  M.  Alexander,  Capt,  and  C.  S.  U.  S.  V. 

R.  E.  Flood,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  B,  6th  U.  S.  V.  Inft. 

Andrew  J.  Willey,  Surgeon  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

Edmund  Miller,  ist  Lieut,  and  R.  C.  S.,  12th  Mo.  Cav. 

A.  Hindee   2d  Lieut.  6th  U.  S.  V.  Inft. 

Jackson  Dye,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  E,  12th  Mo.  Cav. 

Wm.  F.  Shaver,  ist  Lieut,  and  Adjt.  lath  Mo.  Cav. 

D.  r.  Stotts,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  G,  12th  Mo.  Cav. 

J.  F.  Wisely.  A.  A   Surgeon,  U.S.  A. 

H.  W.  Cremer,  Capt.  Co.  C,  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

D.  D.  Moore,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  D.,  7th  Iowa  Cav. 
•".  E.  EveUon,  1st  Lieut.  Co.  G,  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

A.  Wirnenger,  Jr,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  K,  6th  W.  V.  Cav. 

A.  J.  Huglies,  Major  12th  Mo.  Cav. 

Geo.  P.  Norris.  Capt  Co.  E,  7th  iowa  Cav. 

Geo.  M.  Swain,  2d  Lieut.  Co.,  C,  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

Job  S.  Beals,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  G,  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

H.  W.  Garfield,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  H,  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

Levi  Ruggles,  Capt.  and  C.  S.  U.  S.  V. 

Martin  B.  Cutier,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  A..  1st  Neb.  V.  V.  Cav. 

Thos.  J.  Potter,  2d  Lieut.  Co.,  A,  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

Jno.  P.  Murphy,  Capt.  Co.  I,  ist  Neb.  V.  V.  Cav. 

Wm.  McClelland,  Surgeon  ist  Neb.  V.  V.  Cav. 

R.  H.  Brown.  Lieut.  Col.  12th  Mo.  (  av. 

J.  B.  DeLay,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  D.,  7ih  Iowa  Cav. 

Jesse  Akin,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  B,  7th  Iowa  (.  av. 

A  C.  Buntin.  ist  Lieut.  6th  West  Va.  Cav..  A.  O.  M. 

E.  F.  Ormsby,  Lieut.  Co  E,  7th  Iowa  Cav.  "  [Dodge.) 
Eugene  F.  Waie,  Lieut.  7th  Iowa  Cav.  and  A.  D.  C.  (on  staff  of  Gen. 
A.  H.  Johnson,  Capt.  Co.  G.,7th  Iowa  Cav. 

John  G.  Whitelock,  Lieut.  Co.  A,  ist  Neb.  Cav. 
D.  C.  Haywood,  Capt.  Co.  D,  7th  Iowa  Cav. 
Chas.  Strong,  2d  Lieut.  Co.,  K,  6th  U.  S.  V.  Inft. 
Chas.  S.  Griffith,  Capt.  Co.  K.,  6th  U.  S.  V.  Inft. 
II.  V,.  C.  Krumme,  Capt.  Co.  K,  ist  Neb.  V.  V.  Cav. 
Louis  P.  Boyer,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  E.  ist  Neb.  V.  V.  Cav. 
W.  H.  B.  Stout,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  E,  ist  Neb.  V.  \'.  Cav 
Wm.  B.  Raper,  2d  Lieut.  Co    F,  ist  Neb.  V.  V.  Cav. 
Curtis  Clark,  Capt.  Co    H.  7th  Iowa  Cav. 
Albert  H.  ISruman,  ist  Lieut.  Co.  K,  6th  U.  S.  V.  Inft. 
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John  Wilcox,  Capt.  Co,  B,  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

Jas.  Firzpatrick.  2d  Lieut.  Co.  E,  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

Wm    H.  Northrop,  Lieut,  and  R.  O,  M.,  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

Ira  C.  Schenclc,  :st  Lieut.  Co.C,  7tQ  Iowa  Cav. 

John  F.  Brown,  i.st  Lieut.  Co.  H",  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

E.  K.  Valentine,  Lieut,  and  Adj't.  7th  Iowa  Cav. 

Thos.  S.  l^arker,  ist  Lieut.  7th  Iowa  Cav. 


Headquarters  7th  Iowa  Cavalry,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  May  i6th,  186G 
I  certify  th^t  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  petition. 

E.  K.  Valentine, 
Lieut,  and  Adjutant  7th  Iowa  Cavalry  and  Brevet  Major  U.  S.  Vols. 

The  prayer  of  these  petitioners  was  promptly  granted  and 
a  worthy  officer  found  his  reward  for  faithful  service  by  being 
promoted  to  Brigadier  General. 

In  reference  to  his  political  record  we  are  aided  in  our  work 
of  delineation  by  a  writer  well  versed  in  his  history  and  well 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  O'Briens  who  have 
been  identified  with  the  struggles  of  Ireland  for  three-fourths  of 
a  century.  The  article  was  written  by  Captain  Edmund  Bart- 
lett,  of  Wisconsin,  and  published  in  the  Irish  Republic, 
March  27,  1869.  We  give  the  article  in  full,  together  with 
the  comments  of  the  editor:' 

PROMINENT   IRISH-AMERICAN  REPUBLICANS. 

GENERAL    GEO.    M.    O  EKIEN,    OF   OMAHA,    NEBRASKA. 

[The  following  generous  and  well-nerited  letter  reflects  equal  credit  on  the 
writer  and  on  the  gentleman  ot  whom  it  is  wiitten  There  are  no  men  so 
generousand  liberal  as  the  Americans.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  They  were 
never  cramped  into  sectioial  schools,  nor  shadowed  by  the  upas  of  systems  that 
only  flourisiied  in  the  ignorance  of  mankind.  Thu=,  when  a  man  like  General 
O'Brien  distinguishes  himself  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  there  wi  1  always  be  lound 
an  American  like  the  writer  of  the  following  ready  to  give  him  the  fullest  credit 
for  his  labors.  A  great  nation  's  but  an  aggregate  of  great  men,  and  is  never 
afraid  to  reward  merit,  even  in  persons  not  of  its  household  proper,  lest  the 
conferring  of  such  honors  m  ght  be  taking  from  itself. 

The  nation  of  the  individual  that  looks  upon  the  rise  of  another  as  its  own  fall 
has  the  seal  of  mediocrity  on  its  narrow  front.  It  is  this  little  jealousy  of  each 
other  that  has  always  kept  little  people  in  the  mire.  '  Unless  everybody  con- 
tributes to  ray  greatness,  I  will  help  to  pull  everybody  down  !"  is  the  maxim  of 
slaves.  There  are  some  people  so  constituted,  that  when  they  see  the  head  of 
some  struggling  greatness  rising  abuve  the  waters  of  adversity,  their  little 
natures  begin  to  tremble  for  their  own  little  greatness,  and  they  use  all  their 
efforts  to  crowd  the  struggler  under.  This  is  the  insanity  of  little  men.  No 
great  nation  can  be  built  up  by  a  few  great  leaders.  The  lower  a  people  are  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence,  the  greater  is  the  chance  for  the  few  combined  leaders 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  attitude  of  giants,  wi.ose  shadows,  from  tneir  high 
positions,  fall  across  half  a  continent 

No  man  is  great  who  i-i  afraid  of  another  becoming  greater. 

We  write  these  introductory  remarks  for  tht  benefit  of  the  "  hereditary  and 
rightful  leaders"  of  the  Irish  people.  They  have  led  us  to  perdition.  Will  they 
be  good  enough  to  allow  the  people  themselves  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
slough  of  despond  ?     If  so,  let  them  step  aside  as  superannuated  old  fossils. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  heiore  we  get  through  with  this  work,  that  we  will  be 
able  to  satisfy — not  convince — Mr.  Mitchel  of  the  e-xistence  of  Irish  Republicans.. 
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■\Ve  are  anxious  to  have  all  such  men  as  General  O'Brien  known,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  such  in  these  Uni  ed  States,  thank  Heaven.  They  did  much  to  save 
this  Hep  blic  to  the  world.  T  hey  did  all  to  save  the  Irish  name  and  race  from 
the  ignominy  of  being  totally  associated  with  rebellion  against  liberty  and  for 
slaver\  .  They  must  come  forward  again,  and  take  the  banner  of  Ireland  out  of 
the  hands  ol  pro-slavery  leadc  rs  and  bring  the  Irish  people  into  the  ranks  of 
f  eedom.  Here  is  work  worthy  ol  men  whose  greatness  is  not  hedged  round  by 
little  jealousy,  but  who  believe  that  goodness,  in  the  least,  contributes  to  the 
geneiul  good. 

We  lake  pleasure,  therefore,  in  endorsing  Mr.  Bartletfs  testimonial  to  our 
countryman.  General  O'Brien,  and  beg  to  assure  the  American  people  that  it  is 
in  no  partisan  fjiirit  we  seek  to  bring  forward  the  claims  of  such  men  to  public 
recogi.ition. — Eds.  1.  R.J 

Monroe,  Glen  Co.,  Wisconsin,  March  2,  1869. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Irish  Republic  : 

Gentlemen  :  '1  he  jierusal  of  \  our  paper  of  20th  ult.,  and  particularly  the  letter 
"  To  the  Irish  Republicans  of  the  Uniied  Stares,"  consirauis  me  as  a  republican 
to  en'aree  upon  some  points  therein,  which  i  regard  as  of  great  importance  to 
the  weliare  ot  our  country. 

The  power  ot  the  Irish  people  for  good  or  evil  in  America  should  not  be  over- 
looked, and  will  not  be  underrated  or  disregarded  by  the  sagacious  p.T riot  and 
statesman  and  the  means  of  properly  directing  their  instincti\e  love  of  freedom 
to  the  support  ot  tree  insti  utions  ^hov Id  not  be  neglected. 

The  heart  ot  the  Irish  people  is  right— warm,  generous  and  impulsive,  lovinsr 
liberty  and  intei.stly  hating  oppression,  it  only  needs  for  its  direction  a  mind 
that  thoroughly  understand  the  nature,  insdtutions  and  politics  of  our  country  to 
m;  ke  it  of  incalculable  value  to  the  strer.glh,  union  and  perpetuity  of  our 
govern  >  er.t. 

Aidentlv  attached  to  the  princirles  of  Democracy,  regarding  even  the  name  as 
"  the  substance  ol  things  hoped  for  and  tlie  evidence  ot  things  not  seen,"  Irish- 
men, uneducated  and  unintormed  in  the  school  of  :*merican  poliiics,  with 
characteristic  impetuosity  rui^h  blindly  to  the  standard  of  those  leaders  who 
arn  gate  to  themselves  the  name  of  democrats,  and  in  that  name  perpetrate  deeds 
at  which  Deinocrncy  must  blush. 

There  is  a  stro-  g  bond  of  sympathy  existirg  between  men  of  the  same  nation- 
ality. es|iecially  when  they  meet  in  a'land  foreign  to  that  ot  their  birth  We  see 
it  among  ourselves,  and  to  some  extent  between  men  of  the  same  state  when 
meeling  in  anott.er  state,  but  it  is  particularly  strong  with  those  who  have  come 
to  us  friiin  a  land  iar  remote  from  our  own.  That  bond  leads  the  uneducated  to 
seek  advice  and  direction  from  their  cultivated  countrymen.  Hence,  John 
">  iichel.  and  oilicrs  like  him,  who  orgetti  g  the  teachings  of  the  past,  and  the 
stn  ggles  of  their  native  land  for  freedom,  e  caping  from  the  clutches  of  Ensl'sh 
tvranny.and  find'nw  a  refuge  from  oppression  here,  become  derelict  to  those 
priiciples  which,  otherwise,  would  have  made  their  names  immortal,  and  in  their 
aspi'ations  for  arge  plantations  and  armies  of  slaves  thty  became  the  champions 
of  an  aristocracy  worse  than  ever  cursed  Great  Briti  in,  and  a  system  of  slavery 
more  devilish  than  existed  elsewhere  on  the  face  ot  the  earth. 

Their  superior  talents  and  glorious  an-e  edents  enabled  them  to  draw  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Demo  racy  a  large  majority  ol  their  countrymen,  and,  to-day.  the 
Irish  element  would  have  lieen  almost  a  unit  against  ree  institutions  in  America, 
h'^d  it  not  been  tor  a  few  true  and  noble  Irishmen,  whose  talents  eminently  fit'ed 
them  to  he  leaders,  and  whose  virtues  and  patriotism  were  worthy  of  emulation, 
who  have  never  faltered  in  their  advocacy  of  univeisal  freedom,  and 
who  have  labored  with  ceaseless  and  unti'ing  energv  to  impart  light  and 
knowledge  to  their  less-favored  countiymen,  thus  drawing  multitudes  from  their 
idols  ol  sham  Democracy  to  the  true  faith  of  K  epublicanism,  the  only  real 
Democracy  of  our  land. 

To  such'mcn  our  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  their  names  should  be 
inscribed  high  upon  its  rol'l  of  honor.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
obscurity,  but  their  nanus  should  be  brcught  prominently  before  ihe  American 

Eeojile,  with  sketches  of  their  history  and  political  antecedents,  that  honor  may 
e  awarded  to  whom  honor  is  due. 
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In  this  connection  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  of  one  who  has  been  a  "  tower  of 
stren^^th"  in  the  Republican  cause  in  the  Great  West.  One  who  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  native  country  f^r  participation  in  the  Irish  revolution  of  1848.  who 
at  once,  on  his  anival  here,  affiliated  with  the  anti-slavery  element,  and  was  one 
of  iht  first  lTit.h  republicars  in  America.  M  ho  toolc  an  active  part  in  the  first 
republican  conventions.  Owned,  atone  time,  a  republican  newspaper  here,  and 
carried  with  him.  at  all  times,  a  laroe  Iri  h  republ  can  vote.  Heine  at  the  capital 
in  1861,  he  enlisted  under  C.  ^i .  (lay  for  the  defense  of  Washington.  And  after 
the  de  th  ot  his  broti  er  — who  was  District  Attorney  for  this  county  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  who.  afier  fightin?  his  way  to  n  captaincy,  tell  bravely 
at  the  head  ol  his  1  omniand  at  edar  Moui  tain-  he  entered  the  service,  ard  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct,  was  made  Hrigad  er  General  He  served  a  1 'Hij 
time  in  the  liuian  wars  u]  on  the  pta  ns,  and  for  a  time  in  1866  was  in  comii  ..n.l 
of  Kort  Laramie  After  his  muster  out  he  settlea  in  the  j  ractice  of  the  law  at 
Omah:i,  N  ebraska.  whe  e  with  his  tamilv.he  still  res  des.  I  knew  him  wrll  for 
manv  years  in  this  state,  and  met  him  frequently  during  the  Indian  war  upon  the 
plains,  and  am  lamiliar  with  his  piilli'cal  history  since,  through  the  medium  of  ihe 
W  cstern  p-<pers,  and  1  know  him  to  have  been,  at  all  times,  an  ardent,  consistent 
repui)lican,  and  one  of  the  most  indomitable  laborers  in  the  cause  I  ever  knew, 
I  refer  to  Ge  eral  George  M  O'Brien.  Such  men  deserve  to  be  rewarded  and 
in  the  distribution  of  the  pat:onage  of  a  Republican  Administration  they  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

1  speak  not  as  an  Irishman,  but  as  a  nat've-born  American,  who  believes — as  a 
matter  of  simnle  justice — in  bestowing  oftice  upon  the  most  deserving,  without 
regard  to  nationality. 

Yours  truly,  E.  Bartlett. 

General  O'Brien  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  America 
as  an  Internationale  and  Irish  Nationalist  and  is  recog- 
nized as  such  by  his  countrymen,  not  alone  in  Nebraska,  but 
wherever  you  find  an  Irishman  you  find  a  warm  friend  and 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  General  O'Brien.  His  record  is  a 
fair  reflection  of  his  honorable  ancestry.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  company  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 
They  have  a  full  share  of  the  legal  business  in  our  courts  and 
are  generally  successful  in  their  cases.  The  firm  of  Baldwin 
&:  O'Brien  is  recognized  as  the  real  estate  and  chancery  firm 
of  Nebraska. 

He  was  married  some  twenty  years  ago  to  an  estimable 
woman  and  has  a  family  of  eight  children — all  fired  with  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  for  the  freedom  of  Erin's  Green  Isle  from 
the  bondage  of  British  misrule. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  quite  unassuming  in  his  manners  ;  devoted 
to  his  profession  ;  honest  and  earnest  in  the  performance  of 
duty  ;  strongly  attached  to  friends  ;  is  generally  successful  in 
his  undertakings  and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  freedom  and 
the  Irish  Republic  as  the  inevitable  boon  of  his  native  land. 


DAVID  BUTLER. 

EX-GOVERNOR  OF    NEBRASKA. 


•OT  LEAST  in  these  sketches  of  Nebraskans  we  pre- 
sent the  record  of  David  Butler.  Few  men  have 
acquired  a  more  enviable  reputation  or  have  done 
more  to  merit  the  most  profound  approbation  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  Called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  newly- 
organized  state  as  chief  executive,  and  having  served  the 
people  faithfully  through  two  full  terms,  he  was  elected  a 
third  time  in  defiance  of  the  most  persistent  opposition,  to 
the  highest  official  position  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  This 
was  a  compliment  well  merited  and  meekly  borne.  But 
roses  bloom  amid  the  thorns.  The  myrtle  tree  must  supplant 
the  bramble.  It  is  ever  thus  in  the  world's  great  bivouac  of 
life.  Through  great  tribulation  must  ever  come  the  hero's 
triumph.  In  this  regard  David  Butler  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  is  recognized  by  the  civilization  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  The  parentage  and  early  career  of  David 
Butler  will  shadow  forth  his  sterling  traits  of  character.  To 
th6se  facts  we  ask  an  attentive  hearing. 

James  Butler,  a  native  of  eastern  Virginia,  served  as  a 
soldier  through  the  war  of  the  revolution  and  not  long  after 
its  close  removed  to  western  Virginia,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  Thomas,  sen  of  James  Butler,  was  born 
shortly  after  the  settlement  of  his  father  near  Wheeling, 
Virginia,  in  1787.  While  a  young  man  he  went  to  Ohio 
where  he  married  and  afterwards  moved  to  Indiana,  where 
he  lived  until  his  death  in  1867.  He  was  quite  a  politician, 
taking  an  active  part  in  public  measures ;  held  several 
important  offices,  some  one  of  which  he  filled  nearly  all   his 
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life.  Having  settled  in  Indiana  about  the  time  it  was 
admitted  as  a  statQ  he  grew  up  with  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  was  familiar  with  all  its  needs.  In  1850  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  aided  in 
framing  the  present  organic  law  of  that  commonwealth. 
George  W.,  son  of  James  Butler,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1809; 
was  taken  to  Indiana  by  his  father  at  an  early  age,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  185 1.  In  1828  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Nancy  Christy  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  nine 
children.  Mr.  Butler  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  community 
in  which  he  lived,  being  noted  for  honesty,  industry  and 
charity.  He  was  no  aspirant  for  office  but  chose  the  unpre- 
tending occupation  of  an  honest  farmer.  David  Butler  was 
the  oldest  child  of  George  W.  and  Nancy  Butler.  He  was 
born  near  Bloomington,  Monroe  county,  Indiana,  December 
15,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  farming  on  the  old  home- 
stead until  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Being  brought  up  in 
the  heavily  timbered  country  of  western  Indiana,  his 
education  was  necessarily  neglected  and  the  little  knowledge 
of  books  he  possessed  was  acquired  after  his  majority,  in 
private  study  and  in  the  severe  school  of  experience.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade  for  his  father 
and  was  absent  in  Wisconsin  on  that  business  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death.  On  his  return  to  Indiana  finding  his 
father's  estate  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  and  feeling 
that  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  large  family  devolved 
upon  him,  he  quit  the  precarious  cattle  business  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  which  he  followed  with  a  good  degree 
of  success,  until  overtaken  by  the  financial  crash  of  1857-8, 
when  he  went  down  in  the  general  storm,  losing 
^17,000  in  one  bank.  Feeling  discouraged  and  somewhat 
uncertain  as  to  the  final  turn  of  business,  he  concluded  to 
try  a  new  field.  Accordingly  in  1858  he  moved  to  Nebraska 
and  settled  in  Pawnee  City,  where  he  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising and  stock  raising,  which  pursuit  he  followed  until  his 
election  as  Governor  in  1866.  As  a  trader  he  was  very 
successful  and  acquired  a  considerable  property.  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  business  men  in 
the  state,  having  accumulated  in   the  course  of  eight  years 
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about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  from  an  original  capital  of 
some  four  thousand.  During  this  period  he  passed  through 
the  sacrificial  season  of  the  rebellion,  a  portion  of  which 
time  he  gave  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  more  than  the 
entire  profits  of  his  business.  In  the  spring  of  i860  he 
returned  to  Indiana  where  he  married  a  Miss  Lydia  Story,  a 
native  of  Ohio,  but  a  resident  with  her  father  of  Bloomington, 
a  very  estimable  lady  and  one  who  has  born  with  heroic 
fortitude  the  trials  of  life  and  the  bitter  persecutions  of  foes 
heaped  without  measure  upon  the  head  of  her  chosen  com- 
panion, proving  at  all  times  true  and  loyal  to  the  man  ot  her 
choice.  Her's  is  a  fitting  epitome  of  the  faithfulness  and 
heroic  fortitude  of  women. 

Politically  the  antecedents  of  Mr.  Butler  are  all  demo- 
cratic, that  being  the  political  faith  of  his  father  and  his 
ancestors  for  several  generations.  In  1853  young  Butler 
visited  Louisville  and  witnessed  for  the  first  time  the  public 
traffic  in  slaves  by  southern  dealers  and  it  had  the  peculiar 
effect  of  alienating  him  from  the  institution  and  changing 
the  course  of  his  political  life.  In  1856  he  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Republican  party  and  supported  General 
Fremont  for  the  Presidency,  casting  the  only  republican  vote 
in  his  precinct  for  the  husband  of  Jessie,  and  meeting  the 
bitterest  opposition  from  his  friends  and  relatives.  In  1857 
he  was  nominated  on  the  republican  ticket  for  the  State 
Senate  in  Indiana,  but  owing  to  financial  reverses  was 
compelled  to  decline  the  canvass.  In  Nebraska  he  was 
elected  representative  in  the  territorial  legislature  in  1861  ; 
in  1862  was  elected  to  the  council  for  two  years.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  senatorial  term  he  was  nominated  by  the 
republican  convention  which  met  at  Plattsmouth  in  May, 
1866,  for  the  first  Governor  of  the  newly  admitted  State  of 
Nebraska.  He  was  elected  by  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
majority,  being  the  largest  vote  of  any  candidate  on  the 
ticket.  There  being  but  little  executive  business  and  the 
salary  being  small,  only  ^1,000  a  year,  the  Governor  devoted 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  his  private  business,  but  he  soon 
found  that  he  was  neglecting  both,  and  consequently  he 
removed  to  Omaha,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  became   the 
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prime  mover  in  those  measures  which  resulted  in  the  material 
prosperity  of  young  and  promising  Nebraska. 

During  his  first  term  of  office  the  location  of  the  capital 
was  the  absorbing  theme.  The  bill  therefor  passed  both 
branches  and  was  sent  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature. 
That  was  an  eventful  night  in  which  substantial  pleadings 
were  not  equal  to  a  veto.  He  was  loyal  to  the  decree  of  the 
people,  and  from  that  day  he  has  endured  the  pointed  shafts 
of  hate  which  finally  culminated  in  impeachment.  When  the 
first  session  of  the  legislature  convened  at  Lincoln,  then  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  desert,  he  laid  before  them  his  annual 
message  in  which  he  said  : 

"  Removed  from  its  former  'location  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  majority, 
but  in  opposition  to  the  strongly  expressed  preferences  of  certain  localities,  the 
site  of  the  capital  was  fixed  here,  under  circumstances  that  f  )r  a  time  made  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  appear  doubtful  to  Us  most  ardent  supporters.  Hut  the 
passions  and  prejudices  engendered  by  the  bitterness  ot  local  controversy  and  the 
heat  of  earnest  debate,  having  passed  away  the  opposition  to  the  measu  c  has 
appeared  to  subside,  and  the  Commissioners  have  been  able  to  cirry  out  to  a 
great  extent  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  the  town  of  Lincoln  commenceJ 
its  existence." 

His  message  to  the  third  session  of  the  legislature,  at  its 
last  sitting  in  Omaha,  had  an  unquestioned  influence  in  the 
consummation  of  the  "peace"  indicated  by  the  above 
extract.     With  patriotic  zeal  he  said  : 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  a  hope  that  in  all  your  ds'iberations  the 
spirit  of  harmony  and  mutual  forbearance,  sn  necessarv  to  the  preservation  of  the 
dignity  of  a  legislative  body  maybe  carefully  preserved— that  every  measure 
brought  up  for  your  consideration  may  meet  with  unprejudiced  and  unimpas- 
sioned  examination— that  our  new  state,  through  your  wisdom  and  prudence  may 
inscribe  upon  the  opening  pages  of  its  history,  a  record  unsullied  by  the  petty,  yet 
bitter  warfare  of  local  interests,  and  that  every  member  of  your  body  may  fiear 
in  perpetual  rem-mbrance  that  he  owes  not  merel  /  a  duty  to  the  particular  section 
that  he  represents,  but  that  Nebraska  as  an  integral  state,  now  calls  upon  hira  for 
the  unselfish  service  of  his  head  and  heart." 

After  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  capital  question,  atten- 
tion was  called  by  the  Governor  in  his  several  messages  to  the 
needs  of  the  state.  In  January,  1869  he  directs  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  to  the  subject  of  immigration.  In  his  mes- 
sage delivered  January  8,  1869,  he  says  : 

"  Thousands  are  constantly  swarming  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe  to 
find  homes  in  this  land  of  free  institutions.  They  bring  with  them  a  limited 
amount  of  capital,  but  what  is  more  important  to  a  new  state,  whose  fertile  soil  is 
teeming  with  ready  wealth,  they  bring  wiih  them  productive  industry.  It's 
desirable  that  we  should  secure  as  large  an  influx  of  these  people  as  possible,  and 
with  it  receive  the  rich  freight  borne  by  this  human  tide.  Other  states  have  their 
chartered  immigration  societies  and  their  salaried  agents  furnished  with  means, 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  known  the  advantages  of  their  respective  states,  to 
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give  the  immigrant  correct  information  as  to  routes  and  localities,  to  aid  him  in 
securing  direct  and  cheap  conveyance,  to  guard  him  ap'ainst  the  irauds  and  extor- 
tions of  unprincipled  men,  and  to  direct  him  to  favorable  localities  in  which  he 
can  find  a  home  tor  his  family  and  an  open  field  for  his  labor.  Nebraska,  with 
millions  of  undeveloped  wealth  in  her  soil  and  minerals,  and  with  climate  and 
commercial  faciiitis  unsurnassed  by  any  new  and  inland  state  has  di  ne  almost 
nothintr.  If  not  due  to  the  imn  igrant  himself,  at  the  least  it  is  cue  to  our  present 
population  that  immediate  and  efficient  measures  be  taken  to  ava'l  ourselves  of 
this  most  effectual  and  desirable  means  for  the  early  development  of  our  material 
resources.  The  fame  of  our  agricultural  products,  our  wheat  and  our  cattle  have 
gone  out  to  tne  world  and  our  almost  unlimittd  power  of  production,  certainly 
need  not  be  mentioned  here  " 

At  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  1870  he  again 
urges  them  to  some  action  for  organizing  an  efficient  immi- 
grant scheme  as  follows  : 

"  The  best  interests  of  the  state  demand  that  we  delay  this  matter  no  longer. 
I  am  assured  that  this  present  year  will  witness  an  unprecedented  immigration 
from  foreign  countries  T.et  us  not  he  behind  our  sister  states  in  our  endeavors 
to  secure  this  valuable  addition  to  our  population," 

In  reference  to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  board  created 
by  legislative  enactment  at  this  special  session  he  says  in  his 
message  in  1871  : 

"  Tte  legislatature  in  special  session  last  winter  passed  an  act  creating  a  Board 
of  Immigration,  and  elected  as  members  of  such  board,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Smith  of 
halls  City  ;  William  Hischoff,  of  Nebraska  City,  and  Fred  Krug,  of  Omaha. 
They  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  resident  in  New 
Yorlc  City.  The  board  at  once  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  r'uties, 
appointed  Mr.  C.  N.  Karsten,  of  Nebraska  Citv,  as  such  Ccmmissioner  and 
issued  an  edition  cf  15,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet,  showing  the  advantages  offered 
by  Nebraska  as  a  hoii  e  for  the  immigrant.  The  labors  of  the  board  have  been 
rewarded  with  a  good  degree  ot  success,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  commending  them 
as  efficient  officers.  The)' will  during  the  present  session  submit  their  plans  for 
future  operations,  and  I  trust  you  will,  with  them,  see  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  1  berwl  appropriation,  that  they  may  not  be  hindered  or  embarraesed  by  lack  of 
funds." 

In  advocating  schemes  of  internal  improvement  he  says  in 
his  message  to  the  special  session  in  1870  : 

"  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  stop  here  to  speak  of  the  commercial  importance 
or  ^o  discuss  the  great  influence  ot  railroads  in  securing  the  rapid  settlement  of 
the  region  ot  country  through  which  they  run,  and  its  early  growth.  There  are 
no  unsui  plied  neighbors  in  the  country  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  net  intent 
upon  securing  communication  bv  railroads.  The  lines  are  stretching  out  in  all 
directions.  America  is  emphatically  the  land  of  railroads.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment has  irterested  itself  in  roads  that  will  span  the  continent.  In  th  s  it  has 
sought  and  will  secure  national  advantages  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of 
the  world  StJ-tes  have  encouraged  their  construction  and  they  in  turn  have 
enriched  the  states.  Many  towns  have  aided  the  building  ot  the  roads,  and  the 
roads  have  increased  the  commercial  facilities  and  importance  ul  the  towns.  The 
State  of  Nebraska  she  uld  likewise  seek  to  encourage  a  system  ot  railroads  which 
will  bring  the  greatest  prosperity  to  the  whole  state.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
ate  B  anifold.  but  the  immediate  means  are  only  two-fold.  First — Quick  and 
.cheap  tiansportation.  Second — The  building  up  of  commercial  marts,  places  of 
excharge  and  transfer.  These  biing  in  their  train  increase  of  population,  home 
markets,  enhancement  of  values,  social  and  moral  advantages,  augmentation  of 
physical  and  political  power," 
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The  result  of  these  railway  enterprises  are  sufficiently  indi- 
cated in  the  message  of  the  Governor  to  the  eighth 
legislature  in  1871,  as  follows: 

'*  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  material  wealth  of  the  state  has  been  rapidly 
increasing.  The  assessed  valuation  of  1868  was  about  thirty-two  millions.  1  hat 
of  1870  was  over  fifty-th'ee  millions;  thus  showing  the  gratifying  increase  of 
twenty -one  m'Uions  in  two  years.  A  large  proportion  of  the  taxes  collected 
from  the  people  are  for  local  purposes,  and  do  not  pass  through  the  State 
Treasury  The  state  tax  is  comparatively  light,  and  if  the  burden  of  taxation  is 
felt  by  the  people  it  is  by  reason  of  'he  interest  felt  in  railroads  and  o  htr  public 
improvements  by  them  and  their  willingness  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense 
that  i.he  completion  of  these  public  works  may  be  hastened  forward  " 

The  interest  maintained  by  the  Governor  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  welfare  of  Nebraska,  is  mirrored  forth  in  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  his  messages  : 

"  Turning  our  attention  from  matters  of  a  local  nature  in  which  there  is  much 
that  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  the  fondest  anticij  ations  to  matters  of  general 
and  national  interest  I  think  I  see  nothing  in  the  future  of  a  character  to  darken 
the  prospect.  A  universal  aid  profound  peace  prevails  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Comntrce,  pgriculture  and  all  the  arts  of  life  were 
never  in  a  n  ore  flourishing  condition.  The  national  debt  that  huge  mountain 
which  at  first  appeared  to  stand  in  the  way  like  an  impas-sible  barrier  to  our 
onward  majch.  is  being  rapidly  lessened  under  the  admirable  po  icy  of  the 
present  administration.  And  I  think  we  may  soon  hope  for  st  ch  a  reduction  of 
national  taxes  as  will  ease  the  people  ot  a  great  portion  of  this  burden,  its  final 
payment  at  some  distant  peiiod  being  insured." 

His  zeal  for  national  prosperity  is  no  less  than  that  for  his 
own  state.  He  presented  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  legislature  for  their 
action  thereon,  in  the  following  words  : 

"  The  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  ann  submitted  o  the  action  of  the  several  states,  to  which  1  have  already 
inciaentally  referreo,  shouKi,  in  my  opinion,  be  acted  upon  during  your  present 
session.  It  is  the  embodiment  ot  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress,  a  policy 
long  considered  and  carefully  digested  and  which  is  apparently  the  wisest,  the 
moot  expedient  and  the  most  coniormable  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  of 
any  that  has  been  suggested  cr  that  can  be  adopted.  It  gives  p-omise  of  an 
early  solution  to  the  main  questions  that  have  threatened  the  national  lite,  and  if 
fully  carried  out  in  letter  and  spirit  wib,  as  I  think.  rfSlore  harmonv  and  concord 
to  the  national  counsels,  and  re-affirm  in  c  ur  (  onstitution  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Indej  endence,  that  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal  " 

On  the  national  subject  of  tariff  he  is  equally  clear  and 
explicit.  With  his  penetrating  mind  he  discerns  the  needs 
of  the  state  and  the  dangerous  rock  upon  which  her 
prosperity  may  be  foundered.  He  grapples  the  subject  like 
a  statesman  and  his  declarations  are  clear,  logical  and 
unanswerable.  As  touching  this  subject,  in  his  last  inaugural 
address,  in  speaking  of  our  great  national  achievements,  of 
what  our  nation  has  done  and  is  destined  to  do  he  says : 
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''  It  has  one  more  duty  to  perform  ;  a  simple  act  of  justicft  to  our  Western 
States  and  one  in  which  you  are  greatly  inte  ested,  viz.:  the  abolishment  or 
reduction  ot  the  prot'Ctive  tariff  1  toolc  occasion  in  my  mes>age  o  the  legisla- 
ture last  winter,  to  allude  to  this  subje  t,  and  t^i  say  that  '  the  high  duties  imposed 
upon  ini))ons  have,  so  tar,  perhaps,  been  justified  as  a  leveuue  measure  n  a  time 
of  necessity,  and  thoutjh  the  tree  spirit  of  the  V\  est  h  s  borne  ihis  burden  w'thout 
murmur,  so  long  as  it  was  thought  necessary  to  the  preservation  ot  the  national 
life,  the  time  has  now  arr.ved,  when,  in  m^  opinion,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  enc*ured. 
The  interests  of  eastern  capitalists  are  und  >ubte<tly  entitled  to  respect.  They 
are  not  however,  to  be  bolsteied  up  and  made  strong  by  the  sweat  and  toil  of 
suffering  millions,  who  though  not  equallv  ab.e  to  make  themselves  heard,  can, 
when  necessary,  cause  themselves  to  be  fe't  I  hai  e  become  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  we  have  arrived  at  ihat  stage  in  our  progress  as  a  nation,  wherein 
spei  ial  legisla  ion  for  the  support  and  proteciion  of  special  interests  is  a  curse  to 
the  peopje." 

"  This  subject,  so  full  o'  interest  to  western  men  should  not  be  forgotten,  and 
our  efforts  to  remedy  the  evil  not  1  e  relaxed  unt.l  success  be  secured.  A  great 
political  battle  will,  doubtless,  be  fought  on  this  issue,  perhaps  by  the  parties  as 
at  present  organized  ;  perhaps  by  newer  parties,  organized  in  support  of,  or 
against  the  tai  iff  In  either  event  it  becomes  us  to  prepare  for  the  conflict,  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shotlcler  on  this  question,  and  to  give  our  confidence  and 
political  support  only  to  men  who  will  work  with  us  in  our  endeavors  to  secure 
our  rights." 

In  addition  to  his  gubernatorial  duties  he  was  made  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  puljlic  buildings,  etc.  Under  this 
commission,  with  the  Auditor  and  Secretary  of  State,  he 
located  the  capital  and  out  of  lands  and  city  lots  donated, 
erected  a  capitol,  university  and  insane  asylum,  buildings  that 
would  do  credit  to  older  states,  and  yet  this  was  all  accom- 
plished without  one  dollar's  expense  to  the  tax  payer.  And 
for  all  this  labor  and  sacrifice  he  was  rewarded  by  efforts  at 
impeachment.     Well  may  it  be  said  that  ingratitude 

'is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mein 


As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. " 

During  his  entire  gubernatorial  career  he  has  been  met 
continually  with  ungrateful  opposition  by  his  personal 
enemies.  His  election  to  a  second  term  did  not  allay  the 
virulent  animosity  of  foes,  but  seemed  to  incite  them  to 
double  fury,  so  much  so  that  at  the  extra  session  of  the 
legislature  in  1870,  he  called  for  an  investigation  by  that 
body  of  his  official  acts. 

This  manly  appeal  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  an 
investigating  committee,  a  thorough  examination  into  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  a  unanimous  report  of  "  not  guilty  "  of 
any  of  the  alleged  frauds,  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  But  the 
worst  was  not  yet.  In  the  fall  he  was  re-nominated  by  the 
republican  convention  for  a  third  term  and  in  the  face  of  the 
most    bitter    and    vindictive   opposition    was   elected    by   a 
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majority  of  thousands  over  his  former  vote.  This  last  straw- 
broke  the  camel's  back.  His  enemies,  maddened  at  his 
success,  determined  on  his  overthrow.  Several  local  as  well 
as  representative  districts  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  made  their  nominations  with  this  end  in  view  and 
from  that  hour  the  star  of  David  Butler  was  shrouded  in 
gloom.  But  the  efforts  made  by  his  enemies  to  blacken  his 
character,  ruin  his  prosperity  and  destroy  his  peace  of  mind, 
have  fallen  harmless  in  barren  places.  No  new  charges  were 
brought  against  him  and  the  old  accusations  did  not  come 
with  the  force  in  which  he  put  them  in  the  previous  canvass, 
when  battling  with  his  enemies  in  the  field.  The  people 
heard  him,  believed  his  report  and  there  has  yet  been  no 
official  act  to  annul  their  decree  in  elevating  him  a  third 
time  to  the  chief  executive  place  in  the  gift  of  the  sovereign 
master  of  the  state.  The  voice  of  Nebraska  freemen  will 
again  be  heard  and  David  Butler  will  be  approved  by  those 
whose  heads  and  hearts  are  in  the  right  place.  The  Dacotah 
City  Mail  says  : 

"  Ingratitude  is  the  worst  vice  of  human  nature.  It  is  more  criminal  in  states 
than  in  individual';.  Th-^  State  of  Nebraska  lins  been  to  some  extent  ungrateful, 
ungenerous  and  uncharitable  to  Governor  But  ei,  who  has  done  m-re  for  this 
state,  a^'d  al  less  public  expense  than  any  Governor  has  done  for  any  state  m  the 
1  inon  since  the  birth  of  Uncle  Sam.  *  *  *  Immortal  be  David  Butler, 
Governor  of  Nebraska,  for  such  glorious  deeds." 

But  there  is  no  use  of  tracing  this  unpleasant  record. 
There  is  enough  of  the  real,  genuine  manhood  in  David 
Butler  to  endear  him  to  the  people  for  all  coming  time.  No 
man  within  the  state  has  more  steadfast  friends,  and  those 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  him.  In  conclusion  it  will  be 
seen  that  Governor  Butler  is  no  ordinary  man.  Nurtured  in 
the  dense  forests  of  Indiana,  without  educational  facilities, 
starting  in  life  ignorant  of  its  most  common  duties;  over- 
coming every  obstacle  and  achieving  success  in  the  face  of 
despair;  passing  gradation  after  gradation  in  the  earnest 
ascent  of  life  until  he  is  placed  by  the  free  choice  of  a  free 
people  in  the  chief  official  position  in  the  state  and  there 
performing  the  herculean  labors  of  a  giant  mind  ;  organizing 
the  machinery  of  state  ;  building  a  capital  city  with  its 
capitol  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  prairie.  A  city 
that  challenges  the  admiration  and  the  wonder  of  the  world; 
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pushing  forward  the  educational  interests  of  the  state ; 
organizing  railway  companies  and  incorporating  internal 
improvements;  fostering  national  interests  and  battling  for 
human  freedom  and  the  ideal  success  of  a  democratic 
republic.  A  man  of  this  stamp,  springing  from  the  common 
ranks  of  humanity,  is  possessed  of  no  ordinary  share  of 
nerve  and  brain  force.  His  good  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  crop  out  through  all  his  transactions  like  streaks  of 
sunshine  in  a  stormy  day.  Such  are  the  characteristics  of 
David  Butler,  and  they  are  so  manifest  that  strangers,  at  first 
sight,  are  led  to  exclaim  "there  goes  an  honest  man."  We 
do  not  claim  perfection  for  David  Butler,  but  we  do  say  that 
he  rises  above  mediocrity.  He  has  his  faults  and  so  have  all. 
Let  us  bury  them  in  sand,  but  engrave  his  virtues  on  the 
tablets  of  enduring  memory  that  we  may  learn  to  imitate 
them.  In  the  complicated  business  of  his  office,  when  we 
consider  the  entire  want  of  school  discipline,  we  must  expect 
many  irregularities.  But  none  of  a  serious  nature  have 
occurred.  In  his  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law, 
large  benefit  have  accrued  to  the  state.  Those  departures 
were  made  necessary  in  order  to  meet  unforseen  contin- 
gencies and  for  the  general  good  results  we  should  render 
thanks  instead  of  curses.  Our  personal  experience  with  the 
Governor  is  no  more  than  that  of  the  thousands  who  have 
shared  his  hospitality.  Generous  to  a  fault,  he  gives  a  hearty 
welcome  to  all  and  will  aid  a  person  in  distress,  even  to  the 
injury  of  himself.  Such  is  the  man  of  whom  we  write.  We 
have  seen  him  in  the  midst  of  his  own  family  circle, 
surrounded  by  the  little  ones  whom  the  good  Father  of  us 
all  has  sent  to  bless  his  home.  We  have  seen  him  in  the 
social  throng,  among  his  personal  friends.  We  have  heard 
his  voice  from  the  rostrum  and  listened  to  his  counsel  in  the 
executive  chambers  of  state.  And  last  of  all  we  have  seen 
him  in  the  judgment  hall  facing  his  accusers,  make  his 
manly  defence  in  plain  and  unmistakable  terms.  If  after  all 
this  he  was  crucified  so  was  the  Savior  of  the  world  and  like 
the  Divine  Master  he  bears  meekly  the  cross  and  in  the 
closing  scene,  when  the  elements  grow  dim  with  rage  and^the 
wormwood  and  the  gall  are   offered,    amid    the   scoffs   and 
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insulting  shouts  of  tumultuous  foes,  he  meekly  bows  his  head 
and  says :  "Father,  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what 
\they  do."  If  Socrates  died  like  a  man,  David  Butler 
yielded  up  his  official  robes  like  a  christian  martyr,  annointed 
by  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  all 
souls.  Such  is  David  Butler,  the  poor  man's  friend  and 
benefactor.  Whatever  station  he  may  fill  he  realizes  that  he 
is  of  the  people  ;  their  interests  are  his  interests  and  in  their 
prosperity  alone  can  he  prosper. 


'|i  DRIC  L.  EATON,  our  photographic  artist,  is  a  native 
f    of   Franklin    county,    in    the    Green    Mountain    State, 

IJ^,  where  he  was  born  May  31,  1835.  -^^  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  John  Eaton,  one  of  the  Mayflower 
pilgrims.  Young  Eaton  remained  at  home  until  1856,  when 
he  followed  the  setting  sun  to  Nebraska  and  settled  in 
Omaha,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  During  the  entire 
rebellion  he  was  with  the  army  of  the  south-west  as  photo- 
grapher. In  1865  he  left  the  army  and  in  the  spring  of 
1866  returned  to  Omaha  where  he  again  engaged  in  the 
shadowy  art,  and  has  secured  a  position  among  the  artists  of 
the  west  as  enviable  as  that  of  Brady  in  Washington  and 
New  York.  Mr.  Eaton  is  a  natural  artist,  having  acquired 
his  present  position  by  practical  experiment  and  faithfulness 
to  business.  He  has  the  finest  galleries  in  the  state  and  his 
work  has  taken  the  first  premium  at  all  the  state  and  county 
fairs  wherever  it  has  been  exhibited.  Persons  from  different 
parts  of  the  state  can  attest  to  the  superiority  of  his  work, 
his  gallery  being  a  favorite  resort  for  all  lovers  of  the  fine 
art  when  visiting  Omaha.  We  gladly  give  him  this  space  as 
being  fully  entitled  thereto  by  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  has 
performed  the  laborious  task  of  making  twenty-five  thousand 
pages  x>f  photograps  for  Pen  Sketches  of  Nebraskans,  being 
equal  to  about  three  hundred  thousand  portraits  of  two 
hundred  different  persons.  This  is  a  work  that  but  few 
artists  in  the  country  were  prepared  to  undertake. 
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OHN  GRAY,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in 
Derby,  England,  in  September,  1848.  In  the  year 
1865  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  the  accountant's 
department  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company.  This 
company  had  engaged  a  teacher  to  give  free  instruction  in 
phonography  to  the  clerks  He  applied  for  permission  to 
join  the  class  but  was  refused,  so  he  determined  to  learn  it 
without  a  teacher,  and  in  seven  months  from  that  time 
received  the  appointment  of  short-hanci  corresponding  clerk 
to  the  chief  accountant  of  that  company.  He  had  long 
been  desirous  of  emigrating  to  America  as  he  saw  that 
promotion  in  England  was  due  more  to  influence  than 
ability,  and  in  July,  1867,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the 
ill-fated  "  City  of  Boston,"  which  was  lost  in  February  1870. 
He  came  direct  to  Omaha,  and  being  the  only  short-hand 
reporter  there  was  employed  by  the  Herald  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  1868,  as 
well  as  other  iiolitical  meetings.  He  was  engaged  as 
reporter  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  Governor  Butler,  also 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 


AN  BROWN,  one  of  the  official  reporters  in  the  Butler 
impeachment  trial  and  also  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
.^  J  vention  of  Nebraska,  was  born  in  Huntingdon  county, 
J  Pennsylvania,  in  1841.  His  parents  removed  to  Iowa 
in  1S44  and  resided  in  Fairfield.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he 
enlisted  in  the  Second  Iowa  Infantry  and  served  three  years. 
In  October,  1862,  he  commenced  the  study  of  phonography, 
without  a  teacher,  and  in  May,  1863,  went  into  a  military 
court  at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  as  a  reporter,  and  in  October 
of  that  year  went  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  as  reporter  of  a 
military  commission,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service,  in  May,  1864,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  reporting  ever  since  and  been  connected  as 
correspondent  with  various  newspapers.  He  now  lives  in 
Burlington,  Iowa. 
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OHN  T.  BELL  was  born  in  February,  1842,  in  the  town 
of  Columbus  and  State  of  Illinois.  In  1854  his  father 
came  to  Nebraska,  and  in  April,  1856,  removed  to 
^Y'  Fontenelle,  Washington  county.  In  the  fall  of  1861 
John  enlisted  in  the  Second  Iowa  Infantry  and  served  until 
July  20,  1865,  holding  a  Lieutenant's  commission,  and 
having  command  of  his  company  at  the  time  of  his  discharge. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth, 
Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Savannah,  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Bentonville,  North  Carolina.  While  in  garrison  at 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  during  the  winter  of  1862-3  he  took  up 
the  study  of  phonography  and  mastered  the  art  and  in  the 
fall  of  1864  he  was  detailed  as  reporter  of  a  military  court, 
with  which  he  remained  until  the  court  was  broken  up  and 
the  officers  composing  it  ordered  to  their  regiments.  During 
the  Atlanta  campaign  in  the  summer  of  1S64,  he  wrote  war 
letters  for  a  St.  Louis  paper  and  since  that  time  he  has  been 
more  or  le.ss  connected  with  the  press  as  a  correspondent  or 
reporter.  He  was  employed  as  one  of  the  official  reporters 
of  the  impeachment  trial  of  Governor  Butler,  and  of  our 
State  Constitutional  Convention. 


SILAS  A.  STRICKLAND. 

'\^ILAS  A.  STRICKLAND,  one  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  state  and  an  active  republican,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  is  now  about 
forty  years  of  age.  Samuel  Millard  Strickland,  his 
was  born  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  his  mother 
being  a  sister  to  the  mother  of  Millard  Fillmore,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  grandfather  of  Silas  was  an  Allen  and  cousin  of  Ethan 
Allen  of  Revolutionary  fame,  serving  together  in  the  war  of 
independence.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  died 
when  Silas  was  but  one  year  old,  and  with  five  other  children 
were  left  to  the  kind  care  and  guardianship  of  their  mother. 
With  her  he  remained  until  seven  years  old,  when  he  made 
his  home  with  a  Mr.  Harris,  a  brother-in-law,  and  attended 
a  school  kept  in  a  small  brick  school  house,  in  the  city  of 
Rochester.  Here  he  learned  but  little  more  than  to  read  and 
write.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  commenced  in  life  by 
undertaking  a  journey  from  Rochester  to  Gaines,  in  the 
county  of  Orleans,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  where 
lived  an  uncle  by  the  name  of  Solomon  Bentley,  a  Methodist 
minister.  Being  without  money  to  hire  conveyance  he 
traveled  on  foot  and  at  night  for  want  of  a  better  bed  slept 
by  the  wayside.  This  first  self  undertaking  well  illustrates 
the  enterprise  and  determination  which  carried  him  through 
many  succeeding  years,  and  marks  the  early  exhibition  of 
some  of  his  chief  traits  of  character.  For  three  years 
thereafter  he  labored  on  a  farm  in  the  summer  season  at  six 
dollars  per  month  ;  attending  a  district  school  in  the  winter. 
About  this  time  his  mother  married  a  wealthy  farmer  near 
Rochester  and  Silas  returned  home  ;  entered   the  Rochester 
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Collegiate  Institute,  then  under  the  superintendency  of 
Professor  Dewey.  Scarcely  one  year  had  elapsed  before  he 
left  the  Institute  and  entered  Richard  Wanzer's  Academy  at 
Scipio,  Cayuga  county,  where  he  remained  but  two  terms,  in 
the  meantime  living  with  his  cousin,  Horace  Allen,  now  a 
resident  of  Merrick  county,  Nebraska.  We  next  find  him  a 
stude-.t  in  Yates'  Academy,  in  the  county  of  Orleans,  and  it 
was  during  his  one  year  attendance  there  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Colonel  Peter  Saxe,  an  enterprising  and 
intelligent  marchant  of  that  place.  So  great  was  the  interest 
manifested  by  Colonel  Saxe  that  he  proffered  assistance  to 
Silas  to  complete  his  collegiate  course,  and  persuaded  him  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law  as  a  life  profession. 
He  at  once  repaired  to  Pendleton,  where  he  earned  a 
livelihood  by  teaching  school,  spending  his  nights  in  the 
study  of  Blackstone  and  Kent.  His  pressing  wants  made 
him  exceedingly  frugal  and  from  but  two  terms  of  teaching 
he  had  not  only  earned  but  saved  sufficient  money  to  allow 
him  to  enter  the  office  of  Fillmore,  Hall  &  Haren,  a  leading 
law  firm  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

In  the  year  1850  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  the  same 
misfortune  of  his  entire  youth  still  stared  him  in  the  face  and 
he  must  needs  look  out  into  the  world  for  employment. 
John  P.  Smith,  a  heavy  railroad  and  canal  contractor,  made 
Silas  an  assistant  paymaster  to  the  employees  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  canal,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  completion 
of  Smith's  contract  on  the  Erie  canal  found  Mr.  Strickland 
well  established  in  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  that 
through  his  influence  a  company  at  Niagara  Falls  employed 
him  to  go  to  Canada  and  take  charge  of  a  large  contract  on 
the  Lake  Simco,  Huron  and  Ontario  Railroad.  The  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railroad,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road, and  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Railroad,  are  all 
witnesses  of  his  capacity  in  this  new  field  of  enterprise.  He 
was  also  one  of  four  men  who  assumed  the  building  of 
the  Sewanee  Railroad,  but  during  the  progress  of  its 
construction  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  was  passed  by 
Congress  and  Strickland  sold  out  his  interest  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Nebraska  Territory,  on  the  i8th  day  of  October, 
30 
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1854.  About  all  there  was  of  Nebraska  at  that  time  was  the 
extent  of  country  and  the  organic  act.  Mr.  Strickland 
located  at  Bellevue,  and  was  soon  appointed  District  Attorney' 
for  the  First  Judicial  District.  In  1S56  he  resigned  the  office 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  legislature.  This  was  a  stormy  session  and  he  was 
most  active  in  organizing  a  majority  of  the  house  for  a 
removal  of  the  capital,  and  the  division  of  Douglas  county, 
which  latter  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  county  of  Sarpy. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  present  capital  of  Nebraska  is 
located  at  the  very  place  then  designated  upon  the  maps 
made  for  the  occasion  as  Douglas  City,  where  Mr.  Strickland's 
bill  would  have  placed,  it  had  he  been  successful.  Mr. 
Strickland  soon  became  a  leader  of  the  house  and  through 
the  accidental  absence  of  the  speaker  elect,  he  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  vj-cancy.  For  three  succeeding  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature, he  was  one  of  the  most  active  members.  In  1859  he 
was  elected  as  the  regular  speaker  and  by  his  executive 
ability  was  soon  regarded  as  a  good  parliamentarian.  His 
personal  as  well  as  political  friendship  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
was  exhibited  by  his  most  zealous  efforts  to  pass  a  bill  for  the 
prevention  of  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  in  the  terri- 
tory, except  as  punishment  for  crime,  but  the  bill  met  with 
the  veto  of  the  Governor.  In  the  following  session  Mr. 
Strickland  was  a  member  of  the  upper  house  and  the  same 
question  again  came  before  the  legislature  and  he  made  an 
another  argument  in  its  behalf  while  Mr.  Belden  was  the 
main  debater  on  the  Buchanan  side.  In  1861  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  having  broken  out  and  Mr.  Strickland  being 
prompted  by  that  true  patriotism  for  his  country,  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  legislature  and  assisted  in  raising  the  First 
Nebraska  Reginient.  He  was  mustered  into  the  service  as  a 
private  soldier,  but  the  company  of  which  he  was  a  member 
elected  him  as  their  Second  Lieutenant  and  his  commission 
was  received  at  the  hands  of  Governor  Paddock,  and  by 
Colonel  Thayer  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Adjutant. 
After  the  battles  of  Donelson  and  Shiloh  he  resigned  l:is 
commission  and  returned  to  Cincinnati.  Not  more  than  two 
months  had  elapsed,  while  atten'ding  an  excited  meeting  on 
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Fifth  street  at  Marshal  Square,  for  raising  troops,  he  was 
invited  to  speak  and  his  name  was  announced  as  a  citizen  of 
Nebraska,  and  proposed  to  join  the  army  again  and  invited 
all  to  follow. 

He  was  immediately  commissioned  by  Governor  Todd  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Fiftieth  Ohio  Volunteers.  He 
commanded  the  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  losing 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  men  in  fifteen  minutes.  Later  in 
the  battle  his  brigade  and  division  commanders  were  killed 
and  Colonel  Strickland  was  assigned  to  their  command  by 
General  Rosecrans.  For  his  success  he  received  the 
warmest  commendation  of  his  superiors.  In  command  of 
his  brigade  he  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in  a 
severe  snow  storm,  hauling  the  baggage  and  cannon  by  hand. 
He  served  through  the  entire  Atlanta  campaign.  He  was  at 
Columbia,  Tennessee  ;  cut  his  way  through-  the  rebel  lines  at 
Spring  Hill ;  held  the  post  of  honor  at  Franklin,  where  he 
lost  five  hundred  and  three  men,  twenty-three  line  and  seven 
staff  officers.  For  this  gallant  service  he  was  promoted  to 
Brigadier  General.  He  took  up  his  line  of  March  to  the 
Carolinas,  where  he  was  when  the  grand  mustering  out  came, 
when  he  laid  aside  his  regimentals  and  in  the  garb  of  a 
citizen  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession, 
carrying  with  him  the  scars  of  battles  and  to  this  day  bearing 
a  ball  in  his  body.  In  1867  Nebraska  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  and  General  Strickland  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  United  States  Attorney  for  the  new  state,  which  office 
he  filled  until  1871.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  delegates  (of  which  he  was  made  chair- 
man) to  the  Chicago  Convention  that  put  in  nomination 
General  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax  for  the  chief  offices  of 
the  nation. 

General  Strickland  resigned  the  office  of  United  States 
Attorney  in  1871  and  accepted  an  election  as  delegate  to  a 
convention  called  to  frame  a  new  constitution  for  his  state, 
and  of  which  body  he  was  made  President,  receiving  a 
majority  vote  over  his  competitor,  Hon.  O.  P.  Mason,  Chief 
Justice  of  Nebraska,  a  most  able  and  eloquent  man. 
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THMAN  ALI  ABBOTT  is  a  native  of  Hatley,  Canada 
East,  and  was  born  September  19,  1843.  ^'^  father 
was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  of  English  descent.  His 
mother  was  a  Vermonter  and  also  of  English  ancestry, 
the  age  of  eight  years  the  parents  of  young  Abbott 
emigrated  to  Illinois  and  settled  in  De  Kalb  county  ;  then  a 
comparatively  new  country.  The  minority  of  Ali  was  spent 
on  his  father's  farm.  His  educational  advantages  were  con- 
fined to  the  district  schools  of  the  Sucker  State,  then  in 
embryo,  and  in  the  Belvidere  High  School.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  9th  Illinois  Cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Robert  C.  Brackett,  of  the  regular  army.  On 
the  promotion  of  Mr.  Brackett,  the  vacancy  was  filled  by 
Joseph  W.  Harper's  receiving  the  commission  of  colonel, 
who  served  as  such  until  the  muster  out  of  the  regiment  in 
1865.  Young  Abbott  served  faithfully  with  the  regiment, 
and  took  part  in  several  cavalry  skirmishes ;  was  in  the  last 
battle  of  Nashville,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  side,  the 
ball  passing  through  his  lungs,  which  confined  him  to  the 
hospital  for  six  months.  At  the  battle  of  Tupelo,  Mississippi, 
he  was  also  shot  through  the  right  arm,  but  soon  recovered, 
it  being  only  a  flesh  wound.  On  leaving  the  army  in  the  fall 
of  1865,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Judge  Moore,  of  Belvi- 
dere, Illinois,  where  he  read  law  for  one  and  a  half  years,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  spring  of  1867,  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  that  state.  Immediately  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  he  ri^moved  to  Nebraska,  and  settled  at  Grand  Island, 
where  he  still  resides.  He  engaged  earnestly  in  the  practice 
of  law,  adding  a  real  estate  agency.  He  has  established  a 
good  business,  and  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  a  fine 
section  of  Nebraska.  In  1868-70,  he  was  sent  as  delegate  to 
the  Republican  State  Convention,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
shaping  the  platform  and  nominating  good  men  to  fill  the 
several  offices.  In  May,  1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  and  in  the  fall  the  voice  of  the  people 
made  him  State  Senator  in  place  of  Leander  Gerrard,  who 
resigned  early  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Abbott  is  a  man  of 
medium  heighth  and  weight  ;  clear  complexion  ;  dark  hair  ; 
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large,  full  eyes ;  free,  open  countenance ;  round  head ; 
evenly-balanced  brain  ;  receding  forehead  ;  intellectual  pre- 
dominant;  has  fair  command  of  language ;  is  not  given  to 
much  speaking;  does  his  full  share  of  thinking;  is  a  good 
judge  of  human  nature  ;  is  social  and  congenial  ;  an  aptness 
to  make  and  retain  friends  ;  will  not  stoop  to  mean  or  trifling 
acts  to  gain  his  ends ;  is  honest  and  honorable — measuring 
with  precision  the  wants  of  the  future. 


E.  BOYD,  the  young  railroad  king  of  Nebraska,  has  one 
of  the  most  perfect  physical  organizations  in  the  con- 
vention. A  well  balanced  brain,  supported  by  a  strong, 
vigorous  and  active  physical  constitution,  gives  him  the 
peculiar  elements  essential  to  success.  All  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  are  centered  in  financial  issues.  He  is  a  good  liver  and 
enjoys  a  square  meal.  Given  to  a  lymphatic  temperament, 
he  takes  the  world  easy  and  meets  the  business  of  the  future 
with  mathematical  calculations.  He  is  neither  miserly  or 
lavish  with  his  means,  but  must  see  first  a  necessity  and  then 
he  will  supply  it.  .He  would  make  a  good  lawyer,  a  better 
judge  but  could  become  eminent  only  as  a  financier.  He  did 
faithful  service  as  a  working  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 


OHN  CALVIN  CAMPBELL  is  a  native  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  where  he  was  born  December  22,  1812.  His 
ancestors  were  of  Scotch-Irish  origin  and  emigrated  to 
America  about  three  generations  back.  His  grandfather 
on  his  mother's  side,  James  McDowell,  served  as  captain  or 
major  in  the  war  of  Independence,  and  as  colonel  in  the  war 
of  1812.  He  was  in  many  of  the  engagements  in  the  west; 
including  the  battle  of  River  Raisin.  Mr.  McDowell  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Lexington.  John  P.  Campbell, 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  noted  Presbyterian 
divine  and  the  author  of  several  standard  works  on  theology 
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and  the  rights  of  ordinances.  He  was  a  faithfnl  minister  for 
about  twenty-five  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death — at 
the  age  of  sixty.  Young  Campbell  lived  with  his  mother  in 
Kentucky  until  about  eighteen  years  old — working  at  farming 
after  he  had  attained  a  sufficient  age  and  physical  strength. 
At  eighteen  his  mother  removed  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio — taking 
with  her  some  sixteen  slaves — all  she  had,  and  gave  them  their 
freedom — a  practical  application  of  abolitionism  that  but  few 
have  had  the  moral  courage  to  endure.  When  nineteen  years 
of  age  Mr.  Campbell  entered  Miami  University  and  after  five 
years  diligent  study,  graduated  in  1836  and  started  immedi- 
ately for  Burlington,  Iowa — traveling  the  whole  distance  on 
horse-back.  After  several  years  study  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, under  the  disadvantages  of  poverty,  he  finally  obtained 
his  diploma  from  the  medical  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  at  St.  Louis.  After  twelve  years  hard 
study  at  Burlington,  he  removed  to  Mt.  Pleasant  and  entered 
upon  a  successful  practice  for  two  years.  When  the  new 
Indian  purchase  was  ratified  he  removed  to  the  acquired  terri- 
tory in  Wapello  county  and  settled  at  Agency  City  where  he 
remained  imtil  185 1.  He  then  removed  to  Fremont  county, 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  Iowa,  and  in  1854,  on  the  opening 
of  Nebraska  to  settlement  by  the  ratifying  of  a  new  treaty  of 
purchase  from  the  Indians,  he  crossed  the  Big  Muddy  and 
made  his  home  in  Nebraska  City,  where  he  still  resides. 
During  all  these  years  he  has  followed  his  chosen  profession 
— the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the 
Territorial  Legislature,  and  returned  in  1857  and  again  in 
1859 — serving  three  terms  as  Representative.  In  iS6i  he  was 
elected  to  the  Council  and  served  two  years.  For  several 
years  he  has  served  on  the  school  board  in  Nebraska  City, 
and  worked  fliithfuUy  to  make  the  schools  of  that  city  a  model 
of  success.  In  May,  1871,  he  was  elected  as  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  one  of  the  working  mem- 
bers in  framing  a  new  organic  law  for  the  garden  state  of  the 
Union.  He  now  has  his  third  wife  and  a  family  of  six 
children  living — three  having  passed  "  over  the  river."    . 

Politically  he   was  an  original  whig  but  on  the  demise  of 
that  party  became  identified  with  the  democracy  where  he 
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still   claims   allegiance.     Religiously,    is   a   member   of  the 
Presbyterian  church  and  faithful  to  its  financial  interests. 

He  is  a  man  of  medium  stature — set  in  his  ideas  of  right ; 
honorable  in  motive  and  fair-dealing  in  his  intercourse  ;  social; 
jovial ;  full  of  the  music  of  life  ;  an  admirer  of  the  beautiful 
without  being  outwardly  excited.  He  has  large  benevolence, 
small  combativeness  and  a  great  veneration  for  the  right  and 
reverence  for  the  mysterious  source  of  all  life. 


OHN  NELSON  CASSELL  was  born  May  21,  1833,  in 
Frederick  county,  Maryland,  some  twenty  miles  from 
Baltimore.  His  paternal  ancestors  emigrated  from 
Hesse  Cassel,  Germany,  some  years  before  the  American 
Revolution — on  his  mother's  side,  is  a  Nelson  and  of  English 
origin,  as  the  name  indicates.  At  the  age  of  two'  years, 
young  Cassell  was  taken  to  Ohio  by  his  parents,  who  settled 
in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  where  they  lived  until  their 
death.  John  was  engaged  on  his  father's  farm  until  his 
majority,  attending  district  school,  two  years  in  the  academy 
and  one  year  at  Oberlin  College.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  entered  Madison  College,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1857  ;  and  received  his  ad  cndiim  degree.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  engaged  as  teacher  at  Mount 
Vernon,  where  he  organized  the  first  graded  school  in  the 
county.  He  continued  teaching  in  this  place  until  the  spring 
of  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Twentieth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Jnfantry,  under  Colonel  Charles  Whitelsy,  after- 
wards promoted  to  Brigadier  General.  Mr.  Cassell  served 
for  two  years  as  captain  of  the  company.  During  his  enlist- 
ment he  was  engaged  with  his  command  in  the  battles  of 
Donelson,  Shiloh,  second  battle  of  Corinth,  &c.  In  1863 
he  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  account  of  protracted 
sickness.  After  leaving  the  army  he  returned  to  his  old  home 
in  Knox  county,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  dealing  until  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  in  1868.  He 
located  in  the  new  capital  of  the  state,  and  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business,  in  which  he  continued  until  the  winter  of 
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1870-71.  He  began  business  in  Nebraska  with  about  $10,000. 
His  property  will  now  invoice,  at  a  fair  valuation,  not  far 
from  $30,000.  This  is  the  legitimate  result  of  three  years' 
business  in  Nebraska.  Thousands  have  done  as  well,  and. 
many  have  doubled  and  trebled  his  gains.  He  was  married 
in  1864,  to  Miss  Jennie  Stigers,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer.  Mrs.  Cassell  is  one  of 
those  sprightly,  large-hearted  and  generous-souled  persons, 
whose  presence  is  like  a  sunbeam  in  a  community.  Active, 
energetic  and  progressive  are  her  peculiar  characteristics.  She 
wants  to  see  the  world  move  and  will  do  her  part  to  make  it 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Cassell  is  a  life-long  republican,  and  never  voted  for  a 
democrat  in  his  life.  In  the  spring  of  1871  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  served  with 
good  acceptance  to  those  who  reposed  in  him  the  honorable 
trust. 


niLLIAM  HENRY  CURTIS  partakes  of  the  charac- 
111 1  teristics  of  the  French-English  ancestry  from  which 
nr  11  he  springs.  He  is  a  native  of  Portland  Maine,  and 
jj  was  born  September  28,  1822.  His  father  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade  and  died  when  William  was  but  eight 
years  old.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  engaged  with  a  farmer 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  He  continued  farming  until 
his  majority,  attending  school  during  winters  and  one  term 
in  the  Charleston  Academy.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
engaged  in  teaching  and  has  since  that  time  taught  some  nine 
or  ten  terms.  When  about  twenty-three  years  old  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Isabel  B.  Whitney,  the  daughter  of  an 
Androscogin  farmer.  In  1849  ^''^  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and 
settled  on  the  Menomonee  purchase,  in  what  was  afterwards 
Waushara  county.  Here  he  remained  for  six  years,  farming 
for  about  four  and  a  half  years  and  then  engaged  in  a 
general  mercantile  business  in  Watertown.  After  a  year  and 
a  half  in  business  he  removed  to  Rosendale,  Fon  du  Lac 
county,  where  he  resumed  farming,  which  he  continued  until 
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i860.  In  May  of  this  year  he  emigrated  to  Nebraska; 
located  in  Pawnee  City  and  began  again  his  mercantile 
pursuits,  which  he  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
During  his  residence  in  Pawnee  he  has  served  two  terms  as 
County  Clerk,  and  a  year  and  a  half  as  Postmaster,  when  he 
resigned  in  favor  of  Mr.  Edwards.  In  1870  he  attended  the 
Republican  State  Convention  at  Lincoln  as  a  delegate  and 
supported  Butler  for  re-nomination,  and  does  not  regret  that 
support,  believing  still  in  the  integrity  and  the  disinterest- 
edness of  the  Governor,  whose  greatest  fault  is  a  generous, 
whole-souled  benevolence,  by  which  his  enemies  have 
beguiled  him  into  the  snares  of  the  tempter.  In  the  spring  of 
187 1  he  was  elected  as  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  had  his  full  share  of  influence  in  framing  the 
proposed  new  organic  law  for  the  government  of  the  coming, 
millions  who  are  yet  to  call  Nebraska  their  home. 


^U 


ATHAN  K.  GRIGGS  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
\\  tional  Convention  and  occupied  a  desk  to  the  left  of 
2^\  Mr.  Majors  in  the  front  row  at  the  left  of  the  President. 
^j  He  is  muscular  ;  large  bone  ;  above  the  medium  heightb 
and  average  weight ;  black  hair  ;  high  cheek  bones  ;  open 
countenance;  high  square  forehead;  large  brain,  tough  and 
active,  supported  with  a  robust,  physical  activity.  Is  inclined 
to  wild,  daring  recklessness ;  defends  his  own  rights ;  is  as 
independent  as  a  man  can  be;  attends  to  his  own  business; 
is  a  good  judge  of  human  nature  and  is  specially  calculated  to 
excel  in  business  pursuits. 

N.  K.  Griggs  is  a  native  of  Frankfort,  Clinton  county, 
Indiana,  where  he  was  born  October  25,  1844.  His  father, 
Lucian  D.  Griggs,  was  born  near  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
where  he  studied  law,  after  which  he  removed  to  Indiana, 
where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his  px'ofession  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1848,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years.  His 
mother,  Mary  T.  Kirk,  is  a  native  of  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
where  she  was  born  March  6,  1824 — moved  to  Clinton  county, 
Indiana  with  her  parents,  Nathan  and  Amelia  Kirk,  when  in 
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her  eighth  year.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband  remained  in  Indiana 
and  educated  her  four  children,  Lewis  T.,  Nathan  K.,  Anna 
E.  and  Mary  L.  In  April,  1S67  she,  with  her  two  sons  and 
one  daughter,  Anna,  (who  is  a  mute,)  moved  to  Pawnee 
county,  Nebraska,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  made  a 
permanent  settlement  at  Beatrice,  Gage  county,  where  she  has 
made  a  comfortable  home  and  expects  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  her  days. 

Mr.  Griggs  received  a  liberal  education  ;  has  taught  school 
seven  years,  beginning  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was 
married  December  21,  1869,  to  Miss  Epsie  Saunders,  of  Delhi, 
Delaware  county,  Iowa.  Professionally  he  is  a  lawyer,  having 
graduated  at  the  Law  School  of  the  State  University  of 
Indiana.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Griggs 
&  Webb,  of  Beatrice.  They  have  established  a  good  business 
and  have  won  the  confidence  of  those  who  have  had  dealings 
with  them.  He  finds  political  affinity  with  the  Republican 
party  ;  was  educated  a  Presbyterian  religiously,  but  does  not 
hold  fellowship  with  any  church  organization.  In  the  spring 
of  187 1  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, did  good  service  on  several  committees,  was  always 
at  the  post  of  duty,  and  devoted  to  the  general  good. 


t 
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AMES  AUGUSTUS  KENASTON.  Llis  ancestors  were 
from  Scotland  several  generations  back  and  were  called 
McKenaston  on  the  side  of  his  father  and  McDonald's 
on  that  of  his  mother,  but  after  their  settlement  in 
America  the  Mc  was  discarded  and  it  became  plain 
American  Kenaston  and  Daniels.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  independence  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  but  eight  years  old  and  lived  with  his  parents  at 
Vershire,  New  Hampshire.  His  oldest  brother,  David, 
enlisted  in  the  Continental  army  and  was  one  of  the  famous 
Boston  tea  party.  Several  other  .brothers  served  during  the 
war  and  aided  by  their  heroism  in  securing  a  democratic 
republican  government  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  poor  and 
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oppressed  of  the  world.  While  yet  single,  the  father  of  our 
subject  removed  "  away  out  west  "  to  Vermont  and  settled 
on  a  farm  in  Cabot,  Caladona  county,  at  which  place  he  was 
married  and  there  James  Augustus  Kenaston  first  saw  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  April,  2,  1826.  In  1837  he  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  Ohio  where  they  settled  in  Orange, 
Delaware  county.  James  A.  was  the  youngest  of  seven  sons 
in  a  family  of  twelve  children.  When  but  thirteen  years  old 
his  father  failed  in  business  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
failrue  of  a  sheriff  fur  whom  he  had  went  on  bonds.  The 
family  were  then  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  James, 
with  some  of  the  others,  pushing  out  in  the  wide  world  for 
themselves.  From  this  time  forward  he  has  worked  his  own 
way  through  life,  self-educated  and  guided  only  by  the 
religious  discipline  of  earlier  years,  his  parents  being  devoted 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
in  company  with  three  other  boys,  he  made  his  way  west- 
ward, (furnished  with  hunting  and  camp  equipage),  through 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  into  upper  Iowa.  This  was 
like  a  journey  to  an  undiscovered  country.  Unbroken 
prairies  stretched  in  endless  extent  in  every  direction.  After 
a  residence  of  two  years  in  this  region,  he  returned  to  Ohio 
and  in  1844  to  New  England.  He  soon  returned  to  Ohio, 
where  he  resided  until  his  removal  to  Illinois  in  1850. 
Previous  to  this  removal  he  had  found  a  partner  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Caroline  Scanland,  a  native  of  Virginia,  to  whom  he 
was  married  May  31,  1849.  ^''^  ^^55  ^e  removed  to  Warren 
county,  Iowa.  Here  he  continued  his  medical  st-udies,  began 
some  years  before,  and  also  began  the  ministry  in  connection 
with  the  United  Brethren  Church.  He  served  on  the 
Palmyra  and  Des  Moines  circuits  in  1863  and  1864.  In 
1864  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Forty-fourth  Regiment  of 
one  hundred  days  men,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  term  of 
enlistment.  On  his  return  from  the  army  he  was  ordained 
as  Elder  at  the  annual  conference  held  at  Avon,  Warren 
county,  and  appointed  to  a  circuit  in  Jasper  and  Poweshiek 
counties.  The  next  conference  met  at  Palmyra,  Guthrie 
county,  and  the  Doctor  was  sent  to  the  Oceola  and  Colona 
circuit.     His    medical    practice   having   increased   he   soon 
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accepted  an  urgent  call  for  his  services  at  Colona,  where  he 
gave  his  time  almost  exclusively  to  that  profession. 

In  1869  he  moved  to  Cass  county,  Nebraska,  where  he 
continued  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  spring  of  1870 
he  took  a  homestead  near  Weeping  Water  Falls  and  became 
in  addition  to  his  medical  and  clerical  professions  a  tiller  of 
the  soil.  In  the  spring  of  1871  he  was  elected  as  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  and  aided  in  framing  the 
rejected  constitution. 

Mr.  Kenaston  has  a  family  of  twelve  children,  nine  of 
whom  are  now  living,  seven  boys  and  two  girls.  He  is  of 
medium  size  ;  well  built,  and  good  muscular  development ; 
tough,  active  brain ;  honest  and  earnest  in  whatever  he 
undertakes. 


R.  KILBURN,  of  Saunders,  is  of  medium-size  and 
will  turn  the  beam  at  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
avordupois  ;  light  brown  hair,  tinged  with  an  auburn 
shade,  and  light  sandy  whiskers,  a  flush  complexion, 
shaded  with  a  healthy,  ruby  glow.  A  small,  tough  brain, 
impulsive  and  active,  good  intellectual  powers,  given  to  much 
thought  and  devoted  to  the  general  good.  He  is  not  a  policy 
seeker  or  a  time  server,  but  speaks  his  thoughts  freely  and 
with  much  feeling.  In  whatever  position  he  is  placed,  he 
will  perform  his  duty  as  he  understands  it.  He  is  rather 
cautious,  shuns  danger  or  experiments  in  an  unknown  field. 
He  undoubtedly  finds  his  proper  place  among  the  conserva- 
tives in  thought  and  action. 


ALDO  LYON  has  a  nervous  temperament ;  a  comely 
form  ;  large  benevolence  and  veneration  ;  is  a  good 
judge  of  human  nature  ;  has  his  face  set  on  the  cheerful 
side  of  life ;  sees  much  good  in  apparent  evil ;  has  no 
tinge  of  the  misanthrope,  but  takes  the  world  for  what  it  is 
"worth  and  makes  the  best  use  of  his  part  of  it  ;  is  social  with 
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friends,  and  is  kindly  disposed  ;  enjoys  life  and  endeavors  to 
make  it  a  blessing  to  others. 

Mr.  Lyon  is  a  native  of  Orleans  county,  Vermont,  and  was 
born  Februarv  19,  1810.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  a  farmer  by  occupation.  Young  Lyon  resided  at 
home  until  twenty-one  years  old,  working  on  the  farm,  and 
received  the  meagre  instruction  of  a  district  school.  After 
attaining  his  majority  he  engaged  in  a  woollen  mill  at  Dudley, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  continued  several  years.  Whilst 
engaged  in  the  mill  he  became  interested  in  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  finally  studied  for  the  ministry  under  Rev. 
John  Boyden.  After  three  years'  study  he  was  admitted  to 
the  ministry  and  ordained  as  an  Ambassador  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  and  settled  over  the  Universalist  society  at 
Stafford,  Connecticut.  After  five  years'  acceptable  ministry, 
he  abandoned  the  work  on  account  of  failing  health  and 
removed  to  Wisconsin,  in  1843,  when  that  state  was  an 
undeveloped  territory.  After  a  peaceful  and  successful  career 
as  a  farmer  he  emigrated,  in  1866,  to  Nebraska,  and  located 
in  Burt  county,  where  he  erected  a  steam  saw  mill,  and  after- 
ward a  flouring  mill,  both  of  which  were  burned  in  1868. 
The  saw  mill  was  re-erected  the  same  year.  He  is  now  the 
owner  of  some  1,000  acres  of  land,  a  saw  mill  in  company 
with  L.  A.  Cole,  and  a  flouring  mill  at  I^yon.  He  is  not  a 
seeker  of  political  honors.  He  served  one  term  in  the 
legislature  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  nominated  against  his 
wishes  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Nebraska,  and  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  his  district. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Lydia  Hall,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  the  daughter  of  a  mechanic, 
and  a  woman  of  large  sympathies,  culminating  in  a  rich  and 
an  abiding  faith  in  Universalism. 
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HARLES  FREDERICK  MANDERSON  is  of  Irish- 
German  descent,  his  father's  ancestors  being  of  that 
Protestant  element  which  removed  from  the  south  of 
Scotland  to  the  north  of  Ireland  at  an  early  day.  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
9th  day  of  February,  1837,  and  is  now  therefore  thirty-four 
years  of  age.  No  place  affords  better  school  facilities  than 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
received  all  the  scholastic  advantages  that  its  free  school 
system  affords,  graduating  in  due  time  at  its  high  school.  In 
August,  1855,  and  when  eighteen  years  of  age.  he  removed 
to  Canton,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  where  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  under  the  supervision  of  Hon.  William  K. 
Upham  and  Louis  Schaefer,  Esq.,  both  prominent  at  the 
bar  of  northeastern  Ohio.  Called  to  the  bar  at  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  in  1858,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Canton,  forming  a  co-partnership  v/ith  G.  G.  B.  Greenwood, 
Esq.,  under  the  name  of  Manderson  &  Greenwood.  In 
1859  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  City  Solicitor,  in  which 
position  he  served  two  terms.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  rebellion,  although  one  of  "  the  strictest  of  the  sect,"  a 
democrat,  he,  with  Samuel  Beatty,  then  the  democratic  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Stark,  raised  a  company  of  men  on  that 
eventful  day  when  the  news  came  of  the  firing  upon  Sumter. 
Beatty  was  made  its  Captain  and  Manderson  its  First 
Lieutenant.  It  became  Company  A  of  the  Nineteenth  Ohio 
Infantry,  with  Manderson  as  Captain,  Beatty  becoming 
Colonel  of  the  regiment.  At  the  battle  of  Rich  Mountain 
the  Nineteenth  and  these  officers  won  their  first  laurels  and 
received  high  commendation  from  Generals  Rosecrans  and 
McClellan.  At  the  close  of  the  three  months  service  Captain 
Manderson  re-enlisted  his  Company  for  three  years  or  during 
the  war.  The  next  battle  of  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  was  at 
Shiloh  or  Pittsburg  Landing.  There  Captain  Manderson 
acted  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  received  special  mention  and 
acknowledgment  in  the  official  reports  of  Generals  Boyle  and 
Crittenden  and  was  promoted  to  be  Major  of  his  regiment. 
Under   his   command    it   participated    in    the   campaign   of 
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1862  through  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
He  was  speedily  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  of 
the  Nineteenth  Ohio,  and  after  the  terrible  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro'  and  Stone  River  in  1862,  was  made  its  Colonel. 
He  remained  with  the  regiment  as  its  commander  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  participating  among  others  in  the  battles  of 
Rich  Mountain,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Crab  Orchard,  Stone 
River,  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,  Mission  Ridge,  New 
Hope  Church,  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek,  Kenesaw,  Pickett's 
Mills,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  and  Lovejoy 
Station.  On  January  i,  1864,  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  Volun- 
teers re-enlisted  as  veterans  under  Colonel  Manderson, 
nearly  five  hundred  strong.  On  September  2d,  1864,  at  the 
battle  of  Lovejoy  Station  the  demi-brigade  under  Manderson's 
command  in  a  vigorous  and  most  gallant  charge  had  taken 
the  front  line  of  the  enemies  works  with  heavy  loss,  and 
were  turning  them  upon  the  foe  when  their  commander 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  spine.  Carried  back  to 
Atlanta  he  lay  there  paralyzed  in  the  lower  limbs  for  nearly 
two  months.  During  the  rest  of  the  war  he  was  not  able  to 
ride  on  horseback  and  resigned  because  of  physical  disability, 
with  the  rank  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  of  volunteers, 
after  four  years  of  service  in  the  field.  We  extract  from  his 
commission  from  the  President  that  it  "is  given  for  gallant, 
long  continued  and  meritorious  services  during  the  entire  war 
of  rebellion." 

On  April  11,  1865,  General  Manderson  married  Rebecca 
S.,  daughter  of  James  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  then  of  Canton, 
Ohio.  Resuming  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  1865,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Colonel  S.  Meyer,  late  Colonel 
107th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  At  Canton,  Ohio,  a  large 
business  flowed  in  upon  the  new  firm,  and  General  Manderson 
was  elected  by  the  republicans  as  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
which  position  he  filled  for  two  years.  In  1866  he  ran 
against  the  Hon.  Ephraim  Eckley,  the  then  incumbent,  for 
the  nomination  of  the  Republican  Party  for  Congress,  in  the 
Seventeenth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  the  district  then 
having  nearly  five  thousand  Republicnn  majority.  The  fight 
in  convention  for  the  nomination  was  extremely  interesting 
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and  exciting.  After  long  continued  balloting,  some  of  the 
ballots  being  a  tie,  Eckley  won  the  nomination  by  one 
vote.  General  Manderson  was  then  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  his  youth  was  urged  as  the  strong  argument  against 
him. 

He  continued  the  practice  of  law  at  Canton,  Ohio,  until 
October,  1869,  when,  on  the  15th  day  of  that  month,  he 
removed  to  Omaha,  and  became  a  resident  and  citizen  for 
life  of  Nebraska.  He  formed  a  partnership  in  the  law  with 
Colonel  James  W.  Savage,  so  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  state,  which  co-partnership  still  continues. 
He  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  matters  that  concern  our 
young  commonwealth,  and  in  the  spring  of  1871  was  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  people  of  the  counties  of  Douglas, 
Washington,  Dodge,  Sarpy  and  Cass  to  represent  them  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1871.  What  was  his  record 
there  is  so  fresli  within  the  recollection  of  the  people  that  it 
needs  no  detailed  mention.  Its  labors  over,  General  Man- 
derson was  selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Address 
to  present  the  new  organic  act  for  the  consideration  of  the 
citizens.  He  is  yet  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Omaha,  and 
continues  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
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i  WIGHT  J.  McCANN,  of  Otoe  county,  was  the  financial 
figure-head  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  San- 
guine nervous  temperament ;  spare  build  and  well 
,)  tbrmed  features;  dark  hair;  grey  eyes  and  high, 
receding  forehead  ;  a  round  head  and  full,  active,  wiry  brain, 
gives  him  boldness,  tenacity  and  an  indomitable  will,  insur- 
ing success.  Large  combativencss  enables  him  to  defend  his 
own,  but  would  not  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others.  Good 
moral  endowments  make  him  a  good  citizen.  ?Iis  social 
qualities  wiU  draw  around  him  a  host  of  friends.  He  is  much 
attached  to  home  ;  is  a  great  lover  of  order  and  strict  in  his 
demands  of  integrity  in  others.  He  is  a  worker,  with  his 
hands  or  his  head,  wherever  duty  calls  him  to  labor.  He 
would  succeed  as  a  lawyer,  but  is  marked  for  a  greater  degree 
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of  success  in  financial  circles.  He  is  reliable  in  his  declar- 
ations and  firm  in  his  convictions  of  duty ;  is  a  lover  of  the 
sublime  ;  enjoys  home ;  is  attached  to  friends ;  has  largp 
mirthfulness,  tinged  at  times  with  melancholy ;  is  a  good 
judge  of  human  nature  ;  is  full  of  the  unwritten  poetry  of 
life ;  is  a  firm  friend  or  an  unwavering  foe  ;  admires  truth 
and  honor  and  manhood  and  endeavors  to  walk  by  the 
golden  rule  of  right. 

D.  J.  McCann,  of  Otoe  county,  Nebraska,  was  born  in 
Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  March  3,  1827,  and  was  raised 
on  his  father's  farm  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  when  he  entered  the  Erie  Academy  where  he  enjoyed 
excellent  educational  facilities  during  a  period  of  seven  years, 
teaching  a  portion  of  each  year  to  enable  him  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  education.  In  1849  J^^.  McCann 
removed  to  New  Orleans  where  he  was  made  Principal  of 
one  of  the  largest  public  schools  of  the  city,  the  Marshal 
School,  and  here  he  established  a  reputation  as  an  educator 
which  but  few  of  his  age  enjoyed.  Shortly  after  removing 
to  New  Orleans  Mr.  McCann  entered  the  University  of 
Louisiana  and  prepared  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  propos- 
ing to  spend  his  life  in  the  state  of  his  adoption,  but  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1853,  he  married  Miss  Maria  Metcalf, 
younger  daughter  of  Horace  Metcalf,  Esq.,  of  Charleston, 
New  Hampshire,  and  shortly  afterwards  located  in  Phila- 
delphia and  engaged  in  business.  In  1858  he  engaged  in  the 
banking  business  at  Nebraska  City,  where  he  still  lives 
and  where  he  has  recently  organized  the  Nebraska  City 
National    Bank,  of  which  institution  he  is  President. 

Mr.  McCann  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
has  for  many  years  both  in  Philadelphia  and  Nebraska  filled 
the  office  of  Ruling  Elder  in  that  church. 
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AVID  TRUAX  MOORE,  a  native  of  Wayne  county, 
Ohio,  was  born  September  28,  1833.     He  is  the  second 
generation    from    an    English-Scotch   ancestry.       His 
father  was  a   native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  moved  to 
Ohio  at  an  early  day,  where  he  died  when  David  was  about 
six  years  old.     Being  left  at  this  early  age  without  paternal 
guardianship,  the  boy  was  taken  by  John  Miller,  of  Holmes 
county,  Ohio,  a  cousin  on  his  father's  side,  and  a  very  esti- 
mable  man,    to  whom    Mr.  Moore   now  acknowledges   his 
indebtedness  for  instruction  in  all  those  qualities  by  which 
life  is  made  a  success.     David  lived  with  his  cousin  until 
sixteen  years  of  age,   when   he  entered   Haysville   College, 
remaining  four  years,  teach'ng  enough  of  his  time  to  pay  his 
way.     At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  Franklin  College,  at 
New  Athens,  Harrison   county,   Ohio,  where  he  continued 
about  a  year.     When  twenty-one  years  old  he  was  employed 
as   Superintendent    of    St.     Clairsville   Union    School,     in 
Belmont  county,  where  he  continued  a  successful  term  of 
four  years.     Two    or  three  years  subsequent  teaching  closes 
a  successful  career  in  this  responsible  industrial  branch  of 
labor.     During   his   school  days,   as  well  as  his  seasons  of 
school    teaching,   he  was  very  studious,   employing   all  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.     While  teach- 
ing at  St.  Clairsville  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  Peck,  an  eminent  judge,  of  Ohio.    In 
1856  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  attended  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  at  which  J.  C.  Fremont  was  nomi- 
nated   for   the  Presidency.     In   September,    1856,    for    the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  slavery,  as  well  as 
to  regain   the  health  he  had  lost   in  study  and  teaching,  he 
took  an  extended  tour  through  the  South,  visiting  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.     In  the  spring  of  1857, 
he  turned  his  steps  towards  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  west, 
and  located  in  Christian  county,  Illinois,  where  he  remained 
until  1864.     Here  he  applied  himself  again  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  under  Judge  Vandeveer,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1858.     Two  years'  close  study  so  impaired  his  health 
that  in  April,  i860,  he  took  a  trip  to  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
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returned  in  August  to  enter  on  the  campaign  for  Lincoln,  in 
which  he  took  a  prominent  part.  In  1864  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  N.  Shumway,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Shumway,  of 
Taylorville,  Illinois,  a  very  estimable  woman,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  Illinois  Female  Seminary.  In  May,  1864,  he  moved 
to  Washington  county,  Iowa,  where  he  lived  until  1869. 
During  his  residence  in  Washington  he  was  engaged  mostly 
in  the  insurance  business,  but  early  in  January,  1865,  began 
merchandizing,  but  the  investment  proved  to  be  a  losing  ce. 
He  purchased  goods  at  war  prices,  and  on  the  decline  of  g<. .  . 
that  followed  soon  after  his  investment  and  the  consequent 
fall  in  prices,  he  came  out  much  poorer  than  when  he 
embarked  in  the  hazardous  enterprise.  After  a  long  struggle, 
he  met  all  his  obligations  and  in  1869  turned  his  steps  west- 
ward and  in  June  landed  in  York  county,  Nebraska,  with 
sixty  dollars  in  money,  a  span  of  mules  and  wagon,  a  small 
pony,  one  cow,  a  few  household  goods,  such  as  can  be  Ftored 
with  other  family  effects,  in  a  prairie  schooner.  These,  with 
a  faithful  wife  and  one  child,  constituted  his  worldly  effects. 
He  still  lives  in  his  sod  house,  as  happy  as  a  clam,  the  owner 
of  240  acres  of  excellent  land,  worth  at  least  $3,000,  with  a 
reasonable  increase  in  personal  property.  So  much  for  two 
years  in  Nebraska.  He  was  the  first  county  judge  in  York 
county,  and  in  the  spring  of  1871  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  He  is  an  active  business  man  ; 
conscientious  in  all  his  declarations,  a  good  and  faithful 
republican,  a  Presbyterian  by  faith  and  a  good  citizen  by 
general  consent. 


OHN  D.  NELIGH  was  born  in  Allen  township,  North- 
ampton county,  Pennsylvania,  October  9,  1831.  His 
father,  John  Neligh,  Jr.,  was  also  born  at  the  same  place 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty  years,  when  he  met  an 
accidental  death.  His  grandfather,  John  Neligh,  was  born 
at  the  same  place  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 
His  great  grandfather,  John  Neligh,  came  from  England,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years.     His  mother,  Elizabeth 
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Neligh,  was  born  in  Germany,  March  22,  1796;  came  to 
America  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six.  At  an  early  age  young  Neligh  helped  his  fother,  who 
was  a  weaver.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  hired  out  on  a  farm, 
for  three  dollars  per  month.  He  received  a  common  school 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  commenced  teaching 
school.  This  he  continued  during  the  winter  seasons  and  in 
the  summer  was  engaged  in  making  brick.  In  1856  he  came 
to  the  state  of  Iowa ;  engaged  in  the  business  of  brick- 
making  until  December,  1857,  when  he  went  to  Nebraska; 
arriving  at  Omaha  when  it  was  a  small  town.  In  March  1858 
he  located  upon  the  Elkhorn  river,  where  West  Point  now 
stands.  He  was  married  in  March,  i860,  to  Catherine 
Brobst,  daughter  of  Solomon  Brobst,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Neligh,  after  locating,  became  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  was 
thus  led  to  identify  himself  in  matters  of  public  interest.  In 
politics  he  is  a  republican,  and  has  been  since  the  first  organ- 
ization of  the  party.  At  the  age  of  tv/enty-one  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  election  of  W.  F.  Johnson,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  voted  for  Winfield  Scott  for  President,  in 
1852.  When  he  came  to  Nebraska  he  avowed  his  republican 
principles,  though  at  that  time  quite  unpopular — the  state 
being  largely  democratic.  He  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1858 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  Cuming  county,  and  in  the  fall  of  1859 
was  elected  Probate  Judge,  and  in  1861  was  elected  County 
Clerk,  which  office  he  filled  during  eight  years,  being  elected 
four  times  in  succession.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  was  elected 
Representative  from  the  17th  Representative  District,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Cuming  and  Burt.  In  the  fall  of 
1866  he  was  elected  Councilman  from  Washington,  Burt  and 
Cuming  counties. 

Mr.  Neligh  still  resides  at  West  Point.  He  owns,  in  com- 
pany with  Uriah  Bruner,  a  large  flouring  mill,  which  they 
built  in  1867 — farmers,  at  that  time,  coming  seventy-five  miles 
to  get  their  grinding  done.  He  ran  for  the  State  Senate  from 
the  tenth  Senatorial  District  in  1870,  and  contested  the  seat 
of  A.  W.  Tenant.  Of  the  early  settlers  of  Nebraska,  and  of 
the  substantial   men  of  the  state,  few   are  more   prominent 
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than  Mr.  Neligh.  As  a  pioneer  of  the  Elkhorn  Valley,  he  is 
familiarly  known  to  all  its  settlers.  Having  settled  in  the 
year  1858  with  but  a  very  limited  share  of  this  world'sgoods, 
surrounded  by  the  hardships  and  dangers  incident  to  frontier 
life,  he  has  maintained  his  position,  until  he  has  seen  a  city 
of  a.  thousand  souls  grow  up  on  his  old  homestead.  He  has 
always  lent  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need,  as  many  can 
testify  to-day.  Having  lived  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  good 
share  of  worldly  prosperity,  and  to  merit  and  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him,  he  is  thus,  in  some 
degree,  compensated  for  the  dangers  and  hardships  that  he 
has  undergone. 


,    IRAM  WADSWORTH  PARKER  was  born  December 
17,    1827,  in  Worcester   county,    Massachusetts.     His 
parents  emigrated  to  Ohio  when  he  was  but  eight  years 
old  and  settled  in  Chilicothe      At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Sciota  Gazette,  the  oldest  paper 
in  Ohio,  as  an  apprentice.     He  remained  in  that  office  seven 
years  and  then  two   years  in   the  Ancient    Metropolis,    then 
under  the  editorial  control  of   George  Armstrong,   now  of 
Omaha.     In  1848  he  went  to  Columbus  and  worked   in   the 
office  of  the   Ohio  State  Journal,  then  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  W.  B.   Thrall  and   Henry   Reid,    afterwards   of  a 
Cincinnati  paper.     In  1850  he  left  Columbus  and  established 
the  Ironton  Register  in  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,   which  he 
published  until  1858,  when  he  sold  to  R.   M.    Stimson,   now 
of  the  Marietta   (Ohio)  Register.     In   the   fall   of    1857   he 
visited  Nebraska  and  determined  on  a  point  of  location. 
After  the  disposal  of  his  office  in  1858,   he  emigrated  west- 
ward and  settled  in  Clay  county,   seven  miles  north  of  the 
present  site  of  Beatrice  and  now  in  Gage  county.     He  resided 
at  this  place  until  the   spring  of    1865,  when  he  moved  to 
the  southern  part  of  Seward  county ;    laid  out  the  town  of 
Camden  ;  erected  a  saw  mill  and  two  years  later  completed 
a  flouring  mill  with  two  run  of  burrs.     The  mill  was  a  large 
one,    well   constructed   and  did  much   as  a  nucleus  around 
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which  emigrants  built  up  their  homes.  The  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Nebraska  leaving  the  embryo 
town  some  six  miles  north  of  the  road,  had  the  efifect  of 
paralyzing  its  city  pretentions,  but  its  agricultural  and  water 
privileges  remain  the  best  in  the  state,  and  must  make  a  good 
point  of  trade  at  no  distant  day,  when  the  coming  Blue 
River  Railroad  gives  renewed  life  to  its  city  prospects.  In 
the  fall  of  i860  he  was  elected  to  represent  Johnson,  Gage 
and  Clay  counties  in  the  Territorial  Legislature.  He  has 
served  as  Judge,  County  Clerk,  and  Postmaster  in  Clay 
county ;  in  Seward  he  was  County  Commissioner  for  three 
years.  His  business  has  so  drawn  on  his  time  that  he  has 
steadily  refused  official  positions.  In  1870  he  would  have 
been  nominated  for  Secretary  of  State  but  refused  to  have  his 
name  used  alter  the  first  ballot.  In  the  spring  of  T871  he 
was  elected  as  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Politically  he  was  a  whig  until  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party,  when  he  enlisted  as  one  of  the  wheel 
horses,  where  he  has  continued  to  render  faithful  service. 
In  1852  he  was  married  to  Miss  Almira  T.  Dole,  of  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  a  graduate  of  Grand  River  Institute,  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio. 

In  June,  187 1,  he  received  the  appointment  as  Register  of 
the  U.  S.  Land  Office  at  Beatrice. 

Mr.  Parker  is  a  large,  well  framed  man ;  large,  active 
brain  with  good  business  qualities ;  a  close  calculator ;  a 
shrewd  observer  of  events ;  cannot  be  easily  imposed  upon 
by  sharpers ;  is  suspicious  of  strangers  and  would  try  before 
trusting  them  ;  is  a  great  lover  of  home  ;  enjoys  the  beautiful; 
believes  in  honesty  and  practices  it  to  the  letter,  proving  his 
loyalty  to  the  requirements  of  manhood  by  the  routine  of  an 
upright  life. 


JAMES    ELLIOTT    PHILPOTT.  4^7 

JAMES  ELLIOTT  PHILPOTT,  a  native  of  New  Provi- 
dence, Clark  county,  Indiana,  was  born  July  5,  1840. 
In  1844,  his  father  removed  to  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio, 
J  where  he  lived  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1866. 
James,  during  his  boyhood,  was  engaged  for  some  time  in 
the  merchant  tailoring  establishment  of  his  father.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  desire  to 
study  law  (to  which  his  father  was  much  opposed),  he  pur- 
chased his  time  for  $300,  payable  in  three  annual  payments, 
which  were  promptly  met.  He  engaged  immediately  in 
teaching  school — having  traveled  over  three  hundred  miles 
on  foot  to  obtain  the  first  one — ^his  age  being  an  objection  to 
his  employment.  He  at  length  found  a  place  in  the  North 
Union  Association,  of  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  and  afterwards 
was  engaged  in  the  common  and  select  schools  of  the  county, 
in  which  he  obtained  an  extended  reputation  as  a  successful 
teacher ;  always  commanding  the  highest  wages.  During 
these  years  of  teaching  he  pursued  his  studies  and  in  1858 
entered  the  law  office  of  General  E.  R.  Eckley,  afterwards 
a  Member  of  Congress,  where  he  continued  for  three  consec- 
utive terms.  In  May,  i860,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  district  courts  of  that  state 
and  entered  immediately  into  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
About  one  year  later,  on  the  first  call  for  volunteers  for  three 
months  service,  he  responded  to  that  call,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  rally  around  the  "Old  Flag."  His  company 
rendevouzed  at  Camp  Chase,  but  too  many  having  responded 
they  were .  disbanded,  and  he  returned  to  his  profession 
until  the  following  September,  when  he  enlisted  under  the 
call  for  "  300,000  more"  as  a  private  in  Company  A,  in  the 
Eightieth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  In  November,  he  was 
made  Adjutant  and  Lieutenant.  He  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  a  captaincy,  and  then  to  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  finally, 
in  July,  1863,  after  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  he  was 
commissioned  as  Colonel  of  the  same  regiment.  During  his 
service  he  was  in  the  following  engagements :  At  the  seige  of 
Corinth  and  pursuit  of  Beauregard  ;  luka ;  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  Oct.   3  and  4,  1862;  Fort  Gibson;  first  battle  of 
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Jackson,  Mississippi;  Champion  Hills;  seige  of  Vicksburg, 
and  also  in  the  unfortunate  Yazoo  Pass  Expedition.  On  the 
19th  of  September,  1S62,  at  the  battle  of  luka,  Mississippi, 
he  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm  by  a  Minnie  ball.  In  1867 
he  came  to  Nebraska,  and  settled  in  Lancaster,  as  the  pros- 
pective capital  of  the  state,  and  in  the  following  spring 
engaged  in  professional  duties.  He  has  secured  a  practice 
unequaled  by  any  other  lawyer  in  the  place,  which  the  court 
journals  will  show.  In  the  spring  of  1871  he  was  elected  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  made  his  impress  in  the 
shaping  of  the  proposed  new  organic  law  ot  the  state.  In 
heighth  he  stands  five  feet  five  and  a  half  inches,  and  turns 
the  scale  at  112  avordupois.  Black  hair,  dark  eyes,  and 
corresponding  complexion,  wears  a  6^  hat;  has  a  tough, 
active  brain  and  well-balanced  faculties ;  has  a  healthy 
physical  frame,  with  fire  enough  to  support  his  active  temper- 
ament. Firmness  large  ;  is  a  good  judge  of  human  nature, 
with  the  ability  to  command  ;  is  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art  ;  enjoys  good  company,  and  is  loquacious 
with  friends.  He  has  large  combativeness,  with  moderate 
destructiveness,  well-controlled  by  active  benevolence  and 
the  law  of  kindness  ;  is  something  of  an  epicure,  but  not  a 
fastidious  slave  to  appetite,  eats  more  to  live  than  for  the 
enjoyment  of  eating ;  is  set  in  his  way ;  enjoys  the  good 
opinion  of  others  and  is  determined  to  merit  that  good 
opinion  by  an  upright  life. 

He  was  marr.ed  in  the  fall  of  1871  to  one  of  the  fairest 
daughters  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  Having  found  a  worthy 
companion,  we  leave  him  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  life  and 
the  IDivine  Benediction  when  its  labors  are  ended  and  the 
industrious  and  the  upright  find  their  reward  in  the  fairest 
regions  of  the  summer-land. 
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ILBERT  B.  SCOFIELD,  is  a  native  of  Masonville, 
Delaware  county,  New  York.  He  was  born  August  6, 
1S39.  His  parents  were  natives  of  the  Empire  State, 
"^  and  descendants  of  English  ancestry.  Hiram  Scofield, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  been  a  resident 
of  Delaware  county  for  nearly  iifty  years.  He  has  held 
several  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  the  county,  and  is  to-day  one  of  its  most 
wealthy  and  influential  citizens.  Young  Scofield  resided  at 
home  during  his  minority ;  working  on  a  farm,  attending 
district  school  and  afterwards  Delaware  Literary  Institute, 
where  he  graduated  in  September,  1S59.  In  December  of 
the  same  year  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  Robert 
Parker,  of  Delhi,  New  York,  as  a  law  student.  Mr.  Parker 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of  the  state,  having 
served  at  one  time  as  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges.  In 
November,  1863,  Mr.  Scofield  was  admitted  to  practice  law 
in  all  the  coifrts  of  the  state  and  entered  at  once  upon  his 
professional  duties  in  Unadilla,  Otsego  county,  where  he 
continued  until  July,  1864,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Seymour  as  one  of  the  assistants  of  Colonel 
Samuel  North,  State  Agent  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
office  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  where  he 
remained  until  the  fall  of  1865.  At  the  close  of  his  service 
Avith  Colonel  North  he  returned  to  Unadilla  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  law.  During  his  residence  at  this  place  he  served 
in  several  important  local  offices,  such  as  clerk  of  the  town, 
member  of  the  school  board,  etc.  In  October,  1866,  he  was 
majrried  to  Miss  Mary  Odell,  daughter  of  Doctor  E.  Odell, 
one  of  the  prominent  physicians  of  the  state,  whose  repu- 
tation in  the  medical  fraternity  extends  through  all  its 
borders.  On  the  27th  day  of  November,  1867,  he  landed  in 
Nebraska  City,  where  he  made  a  permanent  settlement  and 
entered  with  renewed  zeal  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  began  with  small  means  and  a  law  library  of  about 
twenty  volumes.  To-day  he  has  a  library  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  in  the  city,  and  a  practice  that  is  second 
to    no    lawyer   in    his    district.     During    his    residence    in 
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Nebraska  he  has  served  in  several  important  positions.  He 
is  now  City  and  County  Attorney,  a  position  he  has  filled  for 
two  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  powers  that  be.  In  May, 
187 1,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  and  did  good  service  in  framing  the 
rejected  new  organic  law  of  the  state.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  State  Lands  and  served  as  a  member  of 
several  other  important  committees.  He  favored  the  abo- 
lition of  the  old  grand  jury  system  ;  advocated  minority 
representation  and  was  opposed  to  woman  suffrage.  He  is  a 
live,  active,  working  member  ;  does  his  full  share  of  thinking 
and  occupies  but  little  time  in  making  buncombe  speeches. 

He  is  of  medium  stature  ;  dark  hair  and  eyes ;  sanguine 
billions  temperament ;  keen  perceptive  faculties ;  reasons 
well  from  cause  to  effect  ;  is  devoted  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  right  and  conscientious  in  his  preferences.  He  is  a  warm 
congenial  friend;  attached  to  home  and  its  enjoyments; 
rare  seasons  of  despondency  ;  given  to  convivial  or  social 
tendencies.  Has  large  benevolent  proclivities  ;*  is  pained  at 
suffering  and  want ;  not  given  to  destructiveness  ;  enjoys  the 
pleasures  of  life ;  has  a  natural  desire  to  deserve  the  appro- 
bation of  good  men  by  living  true  to  his  manhood  and  loyal 
to  every  committed  trust. 

He  is  a  democrat  but  liberal  in  his  interpretation  of 
political  principles.  He  advocated  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  and  believed  slavery  to  be  a  great  national  evil. 

Religiously  he  is  an  Episcopalian  and  a  vestryman  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Nebraska  City,  and  worthy  of  his 
vocation. 


LEXANDER  S.  STEWART  was  born  eighteen  miles 
north-east  of  Madison,  Indiana,  in  Switzerland  county, 
August  2,  1839.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Kentucky 
and  his  grandparents  resided  in  Virginia  during  the 
Revolution  and  were  of  English  ancestry.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  years  the  parents  of  young  Stewart  removed  to  Madi- 
son county,  Iowa,  and  engaged  in  farming,   which  was  the 
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occupation  of  Alexander  until  his  fifteenth  year.  In  1854 
he  entered  the  high  school  at  Winterset,  where  he  continued 
about  two  years.  He  then  entered  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Mt.  Pleasant,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  about 
two  years.  On  his  return  to  Winterset  he  began  reading 
medicine,  first  with  Lurber  &  Keeling  and  then  with  Dr. 
Stafford  then  of  Winterset,  but  now  of  Oskaloosa,  with  whom 
he  read  about  two  years  and  began  practice.  In  1859  he 
removed  to  Nebraska  and  alter  a  short  stay  in  Nemaha  county, 
finally  settled  in  Pawnee  City  and  began  practice  before  his 
twentieth  birthday,  which  he  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Nebraska 
Cavalry,  first  holding  the  position  of  Orderly  Sergeant,  but 
when  his  Captain,  R.  W.  Furnas,  was  commissioned  Colonel 
young  Stewart  was  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant,  which 
position  he  held  until  the  muster  out  of  his  regiment  after  a 
fifteen  months  service.  The  regiment  was  detailed  for  Indian 
service  in  the  north-west ;  was  in  the  battle  with  the  Indians 
at  White  Stone  Hills,  where  eighteen  hundred  cavalry  engaged 
six  thousand  braves  of  the  Sioux  tribe.  The  battle  was 
severely  contested,  but  the  Indians  were  followed  about  fifteen 
miles.  The  loss  of  whites  in  killed  about  forty,  and  the 
Indian  loss  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  After  his 
return  from  the  army,  he  re-engaged  in  his  medical  practice 
in  Pawnee,  until  his  appointment  as  physician  on  the  Otoe 
and  Missouri  reserve.  After  four  months  service  he  went  t» 
Ohio  ;  entered  the  Cincinnati  Medical  and  Surgical  College; 
graduated  and  returned  to  Pawnee  City.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  delegate  to  the  Republican  Convention  held  at  Omaha 
and  participated  in  the  severe  fight  over  S.  G.  Daily  as  dele- 
gate to  Congress.  After  a  four  days  session — held  day  and 
night.  Daily  was  finally  nominated  on  the  forty-eighth  bal- 
lot. He  was  a  member  of  the  first  republican  convention 
held  at  Plattsmouth  in  1866,  and  was  first  to  nominate  David 
Butler  for  Governor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  State 
Senate,  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  United  States  Sena- 
tor, and  was  among  those  who  excluded  the  Rock  Bluffs 
precinct.  The  session  was  a  very  boisterous  one.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  in  the  last  Territorial  Legislature, 
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held  in  1S67.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  represent  Pawnee 
county  in  the  session  of  the  State  Legislature  for  1869,  and 
served  faithfully  through  the  regular  session  of  that  year  and 
the  called  session  of  1870.  Politically  a  life  long  republican 
— the  first  to  advocate  negro  suffrage  in  the  State  Legislature. 
Religiously  a  member  of  the  Christian  or  Disciple  church. 
In  1870  he  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Cropsey  for  the  State  Senate  ; 
principally  on  local  issues  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  of 
the  counties  in  reference  to  the  division  of  Gage  and  Lancas- 
ter counties.  But  he  made  a  good  fight  and  though  beaten, 
was  justly  entitled  to  the  laurels  of  victory. 

He  was  married  January  14,  1868  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods, 
a  native  of  Indiana  and  a  young  woman  esteemed  for  her 
many  excellent  qualities  of  heart  and  head. 

As  a  physician,  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  a  success — having 
established  a  large  practice. 

As  a  citizen,  a  neighbor  and  a  friend,  there  is  none  possessed 
more  fully  of  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  those  who  know 
him. 


REEMAN  A.  TISDEL.  The  original  families  of  Ann 
^Ip  Tisdel  and  St.  Clair  emigrated  to  America  several 
generations  anterior  to  the  American  Revolution  and 
from  those  two  families  have  sprung  a  long  line  of 
descendants.  After  colonizing  in  America,  the  Ann  Tisdels 
dropped  the  antecedent  from  their  name,  and  wrote  it  in  the 
more  euphonious  American  vernacular,  A.  Tisdel,  which  form 
has  been  retained  by  their  descendants  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Tisdel  was  born  in  M^adison,  Lake  county,  Ohio,  Dec. 
31,  1832.  His  father  divided  his  time  between  farming, 
hotel  keeping  and  merchandizing.  Young  Tisdel  was 
engaged,  during  his  minority,  in  the  occupation  of  his  father, 
attending  the  common  schools  during  winter  seasons  and 
Painsville  Academy  for  about  three  years.  This  completed 
his  textual  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  so  far  as  the  advantages 
of  schools  are  concerned.  When  nearly  of  age  he  took  a 
contract  for  grading  and  tieing  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
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road.  This  business  he  followed  for  about  four  years,  but 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  railroad  company  was  enabled 
only  to  balance  his  accounts  at  the  end  of  his  long  term  of 
service. 

During  his  residence  in  Illinois,  between  the  years  1845 
and  1866,  he  was  engaged  in  various  pursuits,  farming  during 
his  minority,  railroading,  livery  stable,  sale  of  agricultural 
implements,  etc.  He  also  served  four  years  as  Sheriff  of  Jo 
Daviess  county.  The  first  execution  under  the  law  for  a 
capital  offense  was  under  his  sheriffalty.  During  these  two 
decades  he  spent  some  two  years  in  Iowa,  and  about  one  year 
in  Denver,  Colorado.  After  his  return  from  the  mountains 
he  spent  some  four  years  in  Illinois,  when,  in  1866,  he  moved 
to  Nebraska ;  located  in  Brownville  ;  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
agricultural  implements,  in  which  business  he  still  continues, 
doing  a  thriving  trade  of  about  ^100,000  a  year.  He  has 
also  established  branch  houses  at  Arago  and  Pawnee  City. 
He  has  held  the  position  of  councilman  of  the  city  of  Brown- 
ville for  some  two  years,  and  in  April,  1871,  was  elected 
Mayor,  to  serve  one  year.  In  May  he  was  elected  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  made  a  very  efficient  member. 
He  was  married  September  2,  1S65,  to  Miss  Rosette  Miles,  a 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  in  McHenry  county,  Illinois. 

Politically,  he  is  a  "  straight  out"  Republican,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  Brownville  Democrat,  "an  uncompromising 
cuss."  Religiously,  his  parents  were  Free  Will  Baptists, 
as  are  also  his  brcthers  and  sisters,  but  Freeman  is  a  Free 
Thinker,  or  one  who  thinks  for  himself.  Honest,  honorable 
and  fair  dealing,  are  his  prevailing  business  qualities  ;  social, 
generous  and  sympathetic,  are  the  standard  attributes  in  his 
moral  nature.  A  more  loyal  or  worthy  citizen  cannot  be 
found  in  the  bounds  of  Nemaha  county. 


/'-v' 
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ICTOR  VIFQUAIN  is  a  native  of  Paris,  France,  where 
he  was  born  May  22,  1837.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  resolved  to  enter  the  navy  and  was  prepared  at 
the  Imperial  school  of  polytechnics  for  the   necessary 

-examination.  His  father  being  opposed  to  his  becoming  a 
marine,  sent  him  with  one  of  his  friends  to  America.     A  six 

•weeks*   voyage  completely  eradicated   his  desire   for  a  sea- 

•faring  life,  and  he  became  speedily  reconciled  to  the  reality 
of  life  upon  a  more  stable  foundation.  This  was  in  the  fall 
of  1852.  He  remained  in  the  United  States  until  September, 
1854,    when  he  returned  to   his  native  land;    resumed   his 

.studies  and  soon  passed  examination  at  St.  Cyr,  where  there 
were  three  hundred  and  fifty  applicants  and  only  eight  to  be 
received.  He  was  wild  and  reckless  of  discipline  ;  spending 
much  of  his  time  in  the  guard  house  ;  graduated  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Cavalry  in  1856  ;  resigned  in  January,  1857, 
and  in  May  returned  to  America;  located  at  the  forks  of 
the  Blue,  in  Nebraska,  then  the  hunting  ground  of  Indians. 
For  the  first  year  he  was  without  neighbors  and  held  inter- 
course mainly  with  emigrants  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  August,  1861,  he  went  to  New  York  and  enlisted 
in  the  Fifty-third  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers  as  a 
private,  and  aided  in  drilling  the  regiment.  In  February, 
1862,  he  participated  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke,  North 
Carolina;  was  promoted  Adjutant  and  when  the  regiment 
was  mustered  out  was  sent  by  Mr.  Stanton  to  Governor 
Yates,  of  Illinois,  and  by  him  commissioned  as  Adjutant  of 
the  Ninety-seventh  Illinois  Volunteers  ;  was  in  engagements 
in  the  fall  of  1862,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  served  with 

■  Sherman  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs  and  Vicksburg ;  Arkansas 
Post  and  Young's  Point.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  detailed 
as  engineer  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps  and  surveyed 
works  on  the  famous  canal.  Assisted  in  all  fights  against 
Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  where  he  was  promoted  Major  and 
afterwards  sent  to  New  Orleans  on  provost  duty.  But  this 
was  too  monotonous  and  he  applied  for  active  service  ;  was 
detailed  as  Inspector  General ;  was  in  the  famous  Red  River 

.  and  other  campaigns ;  engaged  in   the   Carion   Crow  Bayou 
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where  he  saved  the  regiment  by  holding  a  bridge  with  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  In  the  latter  part  of  1864  was  sent 
with  the  regiment  to  Fort  Gaines  and  from  there  to  Pensacola, 
and  around  to  Mobile  by  Blakeley.  At  the  latter  place  he 
led  the  assault  upon  the  rebel  works,  and  for  bravery  received 
a  medal  of  honor  from  Congress,  the  only  one  held  by  a 
Nebraskan. 

Near  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  promoted  to  Colonel  and 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  by  the  President ;  went  up  to 
Selma  and  on  the  2d  of  May  was  sent  with  two  regiments  to 
capture  a  train  at  Marion  Junction  station,  (nineteen  miles 
west).  It  was  supposed  that  Jeff.  Davis  was  on  this  train  and 
the  movement  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  important 
person.  Three  miles  from  the  station  had  a  skirmish  with 
the  rebels,  routed  them  and  captured  the  designated  train, 
but  no  Davis.  He  then  returned  to  Selma  with  3,000  cattle 
and  2,000  horses  as  the  fruit  of  the  raid.  From  Selma  he 
was  sent  with  the  regiment  to  Texas,  expecting  to  have  a 
fight  with  the  French,  but  the  Napoleonic  filibusters  were 
withdrawn  and  the  opportunity  for  a  brush  with  them  was 
lost.  In  June  he  was  sent  on  detached  service  to  parole  the 
army  of  Kirby  Smith.  In  August,  1865,  the  regiment  was 
sent  home  and  mustered  out  at  Sprtiigfield,  on  which 
occasion  Mr.  Vifquain,  as  Colonel  in  command,  delivered  a 
very  eloquent  and  patriotic  address. 

In  December,  1866,  he  visited  Europe  and  returned  again 
to  America  in  1867.  In  1868  was  nominated  as  democratic 
candidate  for  Secretary  of  State  and  defeated  by  Mr. 
Kennard,  the  republican  nominee.  In  1S69,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  settlement  of  the  Republican  river,  which 
region  he  visited  frequently  for  that  purpose.  In  May,  1871, 
was  elected  as  delegate  from  Saline  county  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  was  among  the  most  active  and 
influential  members  of  that  body,  honored  for  his  good 
qualities  and  manly  independence. 
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tRCHIBALD  J.  WEAVER  is  the  youngest  delegate  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  He  is  a  native  of  Sus- 
quehanna county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  April  15, 
~^J  1844.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Germany  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  America  was  married  to  a  genuine  descend- 
ant of  the  original  Puritan  stock  of  New  England.  When 
but  three  years  old  young  Weaver  was  left  without  paternal 
counsel  by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  continued  with  his 
mother  until  nine  years  old.  His  mother  being  left  with  the 
care  of  six  children  to  support  by  her  own  industry,  as  soon 
as  old  enough  to  earn  their  own  support  they  left  the  maternal 
mansion  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  life  for  themselves. 
At  the  age  of  nine  years  we  find  young  Weaver  pushing  his 
bark  boldly  out  from  shore  and  alone  breasting  the  stormy 
conflicts  of  life.  Until  sixteen  years  old  he  was  engaged  as  a 
farm  hand  by  different  paities  in  his  native  county.  Having 
accumulated  about  two  hundred  dollars,  he  determined  to 
devote  his  small  capital  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Accordingly  he  entered  Wyoming  .Seminary  at  Kingston, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  continued  in  broken  terms  for  six 
years — teaching  a  portion  of  the  time  to  pay  his  way.  During 
the  last  two  years  he  was  one  of  the  regular  corps  of  teachers 
in  the  seminary.  In  his  class  he  was  particularly  noted  for 
his  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  English  grammar — depart- 
ments in  which  he  excelled  as  teacher.  In  the  fall  of  1867 
he  entered  the  Law  Department  of  Harvard  University,  where 
he  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1869  and  started  immediately 
for  Nebraska,  locating  in  Falls  City,  Richardson  county,  in 
May  of  the  same  year.  He  entered  at  once  into  the  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession  and  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
good  business  for  a  new  comer.  He  began  business  in  Falls 
City  with  four  thousand  dollars,  and  from  _his  practice  and 
dealing  in  land  and  in  other  speculations  has  acquired  a  snug 
property,  consisting  of  three  good  farms  under  cultivation, 
and  wild  lands,  in  all  amounting  to  about  five  hundred  acres. 
He  also  laid  out  an  addition  of  one  thousand  lots  to  Falls 
City,  five  hundred  of  which  remain  unsold.  The  value  of 
his   entire  real   estate  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was 
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about  $35,000.  He  was  married  September  10,  1867  to  Miss 
Martha  A.  Myers,  a  native  of  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer.  Her  father  having  died  about 
three  years  before  her  marriage,  she  received,  on  her  start  in 
married  life  her  portion  of  her  father's  estate,  amounting  to 
about  $4,700.  She  is  an  excellent  woman,  of  fine  intellectual 
endowments — a  graduate  of  Wyoming  Seminary  and  a  writer 
whose  contributions  are  received  with  favor  by  the  readers  i.f 
some  of  our  leading  Magazines. 

In  the  spring  of  187 1  Mr.  Weaver  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  performed  his  part  in  that  rather 
distinguished  body,  with  good  acceptance.  He  is  an  inde- 
pendent thinker;  a  good  judge  of  human  nature  and  reasons 
well  from  analogy — forming  correct  conclusions  of  the  future. 
We  leave  him  in  the  path  of  success  which  has  been  marked 
out  by  his  own  unyielding  energy.  True  to  his  ideal  manhood 
he  justly  deserves  the  good  will  so  freely  accorded  by  those 
who  know  him  best.  Long  may  he  continue  as  a  blessing  in 
the  home  of  his  choice. 


OHN  WILSON  is  a  native  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland, 
where  he  was  born  August  28,  1824.  At  the  age  of 
eight  years  his  mother  died  and  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  a  boarding  school  in  Glasgow.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  by  his  father  to  a  house  joiner  by 
the  name  of  Malcolm  McFayden,  with  whom  he  served  five 
years.  In  1847  '""^  began  business  for  himself,  which  he 
pursued  with  moderate  success  until  1851.  Wages  were  low 
and  there  was  so  much  competition  that  it  was  impossible  to 
lay  up  a  store  for  the  future,  or  ever  hope  to  see  more  pros- 
perous days.  Accordingly  in  March,  1851,  he  set  sail  for 
America  in  the  old  sailing  vessel,  "  Champion  of  Greenock," 
and  reached  New  York  on  the  30th  of  April.  He  proceeded 
up  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  some 
three  or  four  months  and  then  turned  his  feet  westward, 
locating  in  Galena,  Illinois,  where  he  labored  at  his  trade 
until  1861,  when  he  responded  to  the  call  of  his  adopted 
32 
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country  ;  enlisted  in  the  13th  Illinois  Infantry  ;  served  three 
years  and  four  months,  mostly  on  detailed  duty  as  regimental 
and  brigadier  carpenter.  At  the  first  battle  of  Fort  Donelson 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  was  held  eight  months  and  two 
days,  when  he  was  exchanged  at  Richmond.  During  his 
captivity  he  was  three  months  in  Andersonville  Prison,  three 
months  at  Macon  ;  Tuscaloosa  and  Memphis  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  closed  his  season  of  imprisonment  by  trying  the  horrors 
of  Libby  for  about  two  weeks.  After  his  exchange  he 
was  in  eleven  regular  engagements,  among  which  were 
Corintli,  Rome,  Cross  Roads  in  Georgia,  Atlanta,  &c.  In 
1864  he  was  discharged;  came  to  Nebraska;  located  in 
Johnson  county,  where  he  now  resides  ;  took  a  homestead  of 
160  acres,  which  is  under  good  improvement;  began  farming 
with  a  span  of  horses  and  wagon,  valued  at  not  more  than 
$600.  To-day  his  property  is  worth  $5,000 — with  the  crop 
now  on  the  ground  he  has  be»n  offered  $5,800,  and  refused 
to  sell  at  those  figures — and  all  this  since  1864.  He  has 
filled  several  township  and  precinct  offices,  and  in  May,  1871, 
was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Johnson  county. 

Politically,  he  is  a  republican  to  the  core ;  is  an  honest, 
hard-working  man,  earning  "  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow."  Johnson  county  has  no  more  worthy  citizen  or 
faithful  representative. 


^J^ 
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CHARLES   BRIGGS  THOMAS. 

^^ffioST  PROMINENT  among  the  Editors  of  Nebraska 
M.%&  is  C.  B.  Thomas,  of  the  Om^ha  Tribune  and  Repub- 
^"C^    lican.     He  is  a  man  of  small  stature;  measuring  five 
*      '  feet  and  five  and  a  half  incjies  from  sole  to  crown  ; 

turning  the  scales  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  avoirdupois. 
His  body,  though  small,  is  of  perfect  mould  and  compact 
build — large  bones  and  strong  muscles — enabling  him  to 
endure  a  full  share  of  mental  and  physical  fatigue.  He  is 
possessed  of  the  ingredients  of  iron  to  wear  and  of  gold  as  an 
assurance  against  rust.  There  is  too  much  mental  activity  to 
permit  corrosion.  Possessed  of  equal  parts  of  the  sanguine- 
nervous-bilious  temperaments,  insures  perfect  harmony  and 
adaptability  between  the  mental  and  physical  man.  His 
digestive  organs  are  good — supplying  the  necessary  brain 
food  and  fire  of  life.  His  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  his 
body  ;  brain  well  balanced  ;  intellectual  predominant.  He 
has  a  remarkable  memory  of  facts  ;  good  command  of  lan- 
guage ;  is  immovably  set  in  his  opinions  of  facts  or  philoso- 
phy ;  approbativeness  large,  giving  him  an  easy  and  gracefiil 
bearing  in  mixed  company  ;  self-esteem  full,  insuring  the  good 
opinion  of  himself  and  others  ;  is  a  worshiper  at  the  shrire 
of  nature  ;  draws  his  lessons  of  inspiration  from  observed  facts 
— guided  by  reason  and  a  due  regard  for  the  unknown  and 
unknowable.  He  has  enough  of  the  spiritual  to  insure  an 
active  inspiration,  but  not  enough  of  the  marvelous  to  make 
a  fanatic.  He  has  large  hope,  and  veneration  only  for  friends, 
truth  and  manhood.  He  reasons  well  from  cause  to  effect 
and  with  conscientiousness  large,  is  inclined  to  deal  justly — 
as  right  and  reason  direct.  He  eats  to  live  ;  is  firmly  attached 
to  friends  and  home  ;  is  sadly  deficient  in  acquisitiveness,. lets 
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every  day  provide  for  itself  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  to- 
morrow and  the  wants  it  is  sure  to  bring.  He  will  never 
succeed  as  a  financier.  He  has  large  combativeness  but  lacks 
in  destructiveness,  so  essential  for  a  successful  soldier.  He 
would  be  most  successful  in  law,  or  in  other  literary  pursuits. 
He  has  much  of  the  poetry  of  life  ;  has  large  sympathy  ;  good 
conversational  powers ;  is  a  worthy  friend  or  a  steadfast  foe. 
Such  are  the  mental  endowments  of  the  present  editor  of  the 
leading  republican  newspaper  in  Nebraska. 

C-  B.  Thomas  is  a  nafeive  of  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  was  born  August  4,  1836.  He  is  a  direct  descendant  from 
Governor  Edward  Winslow,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony — tracing  his  progenitors  back  to  the  little 
band  of  Mayflower  pilgrims  who  endured  the  bleak  December 
of  the  new  world  for  the  sake  of  freedom.  A  descendant  of 
our  Puritan  fathers,  and  born  upon  puritan  soil,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  cling  to  th-  institutions  which  their 
enduring  toil  secured  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  Rhode 
Island.  He  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge;  was  ordained  a 
clergyman  in  the  Unitarian  denomination,  was  settled  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  a  year,  and  then  became 
successor  of  Theodore  Clapp,*  in  New  Orleans,  over  the 
wealthiest  society,  in  the  city,  at  a  large  salary.  When 
treason  spread  her  black  mantle  over  the  south,  Mr.  Thomas, 
led  by  the  inspiration  of  that  love  of  the  Union  and  of  free 
institutions  which  characterize  a  Massachusetts  man,  resigned 
his  ■  position  ;  sacrificed  his  pecuniary  interests,  and  went, 
with  mvch  difficulty,  to  the  north.  Shortly  after  his  return, 
he  ente.ed  the  editorial  profession  and  has  since  steadily  and 
earnestly  devoted  himself  to  that  pursuit.  He  conducted  the 
Worcester  (Massachusetts)  Gazette  for  some  time  with 
remarkable  success,  for  which  he  received  the  warm  approval 
of  many  of  the  best  literary  men  in   the  East.     Mr.  Thomas 

*Tlieodore  Clapp,  D.  D.,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  eminent  divines  in 
the  American  pul[)i:.  His  thirls -tive  years  labor  in  New  Orleans  was  a  sacrifice 
01  love.  His  syii.pathv  and  benevolence  were  unbounded.  The  labors  of  his 
life  were  asacritice  tor  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  How  sacred  aiethe 
memories  that  cluster  around  the  name  of  him  who  is  now  gathered  home  to  his 
fathers,  filled  with  the  golden  fruit  of  a  pure  and  a  benevoient  life. 
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came  to  Nebraska  about  two  years  ago  and  assumed  editotial 
control  of  the  Omaha  Tribune,  where  his  bold  position 
against  rings  and  corruption  gave  him  an  extended 
reputation  over  the  state.  When  the  Tribune  and  RepuTali- 
can  were  consolidated,  in  1871,  he  was  continued  in  editorial 
charge,  and  has  done  faithful  service  in  that  line.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  writers  in  the  state — ready,  well  pos^ted  and 
pithy,  as  well  as  earnest,  concise  and  graceful.  He  is  an 
accomplished  scholar,  having  a  general  knowledge  of  lilera- 
ture  and  the  sciences,  giving  him  an  advantage  over  many  of 
his  less  privileged  brethren  of  the  press.  Our  quotation  from 
the  Tribune  on  page  425  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas. 
Those  who  would  know  more  of  his  style  are  referred  to  the 
columns  of  the  paper  he  so  ably  edits. 


NSON  WILLIAM  KELLOGG  is  a  native  of  North- 
_  eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born,  May  16, 
i^f'  1844.  His  father  was  for  some  years  a  merchant  in 
Utica,  New  York,  Erie  and  North-east  Pennsylvania. 
About  1850,  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  paper  manufac- 
turer, which  he  continued  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
January,  1859.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a  fair 
academic  education  and  in  1863  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law  and  in  May,  1866,  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Albany  University  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
as  an  Attorney-at-Law  in  the  several  courts  of  New  York. 
In  May,  1869,  he  came  to  Nebraska  and  established  himself 
at  Lincoln  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  Private  Secretary 
to  Governor  David  Butler  and  held  that  position  till  the 
impeachment  of  that  officer,  in  June,  1871.  He  then  o  cu- 
pied  the  position  of  City  Editor  of  the  Daily  State  Journal 
for  four  months,  and  has  since  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  has  been  a  republican  from  the  organization 
of  the  party,  and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  since 
February,  1865.  Mr.  Kellogg  is  a  young  man,  single,  but 
inspired  with  bright  hopes  for   the    future  ;    and  with    his 
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(knowledge  of  the  world,  directed  in  his  daily  intercourse  by 
an  aniiable  disposition,  cannot  fail  to  secure  a  legion  of 
friends  and  the  grand  achievements  of  victory  written  in  the 
lines  of  a  successful  life. 


^  I ILLIAM  BENTON  LANPHERE  is  a  native  of  Young 
America,  Warren  county,  Illinois;  was  born  October 
lo,  1 847.  He  is  of  French-English-German  ancestry. 
During  minority  he  worked  at  farming  on  the  old 
homestead.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  enlisted  in  Company 
G,  Eighty- ninth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  served 
with  the  fourth  army  corps  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
he  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  December  8,  1865, 
near  San  Antonio,  Texas.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1864,  he  was 
taken  prisor.er  at  Dallas,  near  Atlanta,  Georgia,  but  made  his 
escape  on  his  way  to  Andersonville  after  marching  about  fifty 
miles  under  the  confederate  guard.  He  was  two  weeks  in 
working  his  way  back  to  the  Union  lines — being  fed  and 
assisted  in  his  escape  by  the  slaves — the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  rebel  hierarchy.  Some  five  months  previous  to  his  cap- 
ture he  was  wounded  at  Resaca,  Georgia,  from  which  he  had 
not  fully  recovered,  although  returndto  duty.  On  his  return 
to  Illinois  he  attended  the  Monmouth  College  for  about  one 
year  and  after  a  years'  experience  in  teaching  he  turned  his 
face  to  Nebraska  and  settled  in  Schuyler,  Colfax  county,  April 
26,  1869.  He  served  one  year  as  justice  of  the  peace  and 
about  one  and  a  half  years  as  Deputy  United  States  Marshal, 
during  which  time  he  took  the  census  of  over  two-thirds  of 
the  territory  of  the  state.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Decem- 
ber 26,  1871,  by  Judge  Lake  at  the  session  of  the  District 
Court  in  Omaha. 

On  the  29th  day  of  September,  1870,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Jennie  Wear,  of  Fremont,  but  a  native  of  Montreal, 
Canada.  Jennie  is  an  amiable  companion  with  literary  incli- 
nations and  will  make  a  worthy  companion  for  an  aspiring 
young  lawyer. 
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NOTA    BENE. 


NE  BY  ONE  we  have  overcome  the  obstacles  in  our 
way,  until  we  are  finally  upon  the  threshold  of 
yx.'-jy'-  '  piihlication — nearly  ready  to  take  our  chances  on  the 
(7^^'*^  uncertain  sea  of  literature.  Among  the  difficulties 
in  our  way  of  progress  we  mention  but  a  few  facts  and  leave 
the  balance  to  the  fruitful  imagination  of  those  familiar  with 
the  labor  of  writing  biographical  sketches  and  the  difficulty 
of  book  making  in  a  country  as  new  as  Nebraska.  But 
through  a  thousand  disadvantages  we  have  finally  triumphed, 
leaving  the  result  of  our  labor — the  general  appearance  of  the 
work  and  the  contents  of  its  pages,  to  those  who  are  consti- 
tuted competent  judges  in  such  matters. 

As  to  the  subjects  of  these  sketches  a  word  may  not  be  out 
of  place  From  among  200, coo  inhabitants  of  the  state  we 
have  chosen  about  twolnmdred.  In  this  selection  we  intend 
no  disparagement  to  those  whose  names  do  not  appear.  We 
must  draw  a  line  somewhere,  and  accordingly  we  have  chosen 
the  constituted  bodies  of  men  and  the  editors  of  the  state,  so 
far  as  we  were  able  to  gather  the  necessary  facts.  If  any  are 
omitted  it  is  because  we  could  not  speak  of  them  as  justice 
might  demand.  And  so  we  have  chosen  from  the  indepen- 
dent classes.  With  the  material  at  command  we  have  done 
the  best  we  could. 

As  to  the  delay  in  publication,  the  matter  has  been  partly 
beyond  our  control.  The  manuscript  was  given  to  the 
printers  September  5,  1871.  Since  that  date  we  have  had  no 
control  over  the  progress  of  the  work.  Hoping  that  the  out- 
come may  be  satisfactory  to  all,  we  close  with  the  earnest 
desire  that  each  may  prove  true  to  their  record  and  thus 
become  worthy  of  higher  encomiums  in  the  more  perfect 
record  to  bg  made  of  the  favored  sons  of  Nebraska. 


THE  FRONTISPIECE. 


rEORGE  FRANCIS  TRAIN  in  the  center.  The 
border  of  the  photograph  represents  the  U.  P. 
Railroad,  and  across  the  top  is  the  bridge  that  spans 
the  Missouri  river  at  Omaha  with  a  train  in  the  act 
of  crossing.  Below  Mr  Train  is  the  telegraph  spanning  the 
continent,  and  beneath  the  telegraph  is  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  on  the  back  of  an  eagle,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
streak  of  lightning,  indicating  the  slavery  of  soul  to  sense 
and  the  final  emancipation.  In  the  bottom  of  the  center  is 
a  bird's  eye  view  of  Omaha  and  in  the  lower  right  corner, 
Omaha,  the  center  of  the  Universe.  Above  the  last  is  the 
State  University  at  Lincoln  and  above  that  the  old  State 
House  at  Omaha.  In  the  bottom  left  hand  corner  is  Redick's 
Opera  House,  Omaha,  representing  the  Drama.  Above  it  is 
the  Omaha  Catholic  Church  with  its  tall  spire  pointing  the 
way  to  heaven.  Above  the  church  is  a  buffalo  scene  on  the 
Platte  river  ;  to  the  right  of  this  is  a  Protestant  church,  and 
above  it  a  school  house — emblems  of  American  civilization. 
The  balance  of  the  picture  will  explain  itself,  affording  a 
profitable  historical  study  of  Nebraska. 

In  a  few  of  the  pictures  there  are  two  profiles  in  the  left- 
hand  margin,  but  there  being  only  about  fifty  of  them  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  give  the  sli.  ht  variation  in  the  arrange 
ment,  the  burned  Insane  Asylum  occupying  the  place  of  the 
old  State  House,  the  latter  being  beneath  the  left  hand  corner 
of  the  Nebraska  State  House. 
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EN  SKETCHES  OF  NEBRASKANS  being  the  first 
book  of  the  kind  ever  gotten  up  in  Nebraska,  we 
append  the  names  of  the  persons  engaged  on  it  in 
the  several  mechanical  departments.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  book  will  bear  witness  of  their  fidelity  to  com- 
mitted labor. 
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